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Preface 


I N THE ten years since the first edition of this book was 
published, oflfice management may fairly be said to have 
come into its own and to have won acceptance as an essential 
and productive function in virtually all business organiza- 
tions. No longer is the of&ce manager merely a glorified 
clerk, or a convenient person to whom is shifted the respon- 
sibility for a miscellaneous assortment of minor tasks and 
duties with which no one else wants to bother. The office 
manager is now recognized as an executive and the head of 
a department as important to the success of the company as 
are the finance, the sales, and the production departments. 
To be sure, much remains to be done in order that the 
office manager may secure everywjiere the status that the 
importance of his work warrants. In the last decade, 
however, very substantial progress has been made in that 
direction. 

Office Management covers both principles and methods. 
While this edition, of course, deals with the same basic sub- 
jects that were covered in the first edition, the material has 
been thoroughly and completely revised. A very consider- 
able amount of new material has been added, notably many 
practical illustrations of specific procedures and methods 
used by representative companies. This book should thus 
be equally valuable to business executives, to office man- 
agers, to teachers, and to students. 

The choice of the subject matter of the various chapters 
has been determined in every case by the relation that the 
office manager holds, in everyday practice, to the particular 
matter in hand. For example, while the organization, work, 
and methods of the stenographic, filing, mailing, and mes- 
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senger departments are covered in considerable detail, the 
chapters dealing with the work of the business departments 
treat primarily with the phases of the work of the depart- 
ments in which the office manager has some functional in- 
terest, such as record-keeping methods and personnel. 

Because of the extremely close relation existing between 
many of the subjects discussed, specific references are not 
given for each chapter. Instead, a condensed bibliography 
of books, magazines, and other material on the subject of 
office management as a whole is given after the last chapter. 

In dealing with a field in which so much practical work 
has been done in recent years, and on which such a wealth 
of literature has appeared, it is impossible to give credit to 
all who have contributed helpfully to the making of this 
book. Particular acknowledgment, however, is due to the 
National Office Management Association, to the American 
Management Association, and to the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association; to Mr. C. W. Simpson, Sales Promotion 
Manager of the Art Metal Construction Company and 
editor of The Office Economist, who generously permitted 
the use of certain material that has appeared in The Office 
Economist ; to the McGraw-Hill Publishing Conipany and 
to other publishers for the use of material published by 
them; to the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; and to the various manu- 
facturers of office machines and appliances who kindly 
provided illustrations of their equipment. 

John H. MacDonald 

New Yoke 
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CHAPTER I 


The Profession of Office Management 


Scope of the office manager’s responsibility. Perhaps no 
other single position in a business organization carries with 
it such a variety of responsibilities as that of the office man- 
ager. In some cases, particularly in small companies, he is 
often responsible for • the accounting function, including 
supervision of the general books, accounts receivable, credits 
and collections, accounts payable, and so forth. In addi- 
tion, in such cases, the office manager also is responsible 
for correspondence, mailing and messenger service, filing, 
stenographic work, and other general office activities. In 
this capacity the office manager is an accounting officer 
whose title might perhaps better be, and frequently is, 
treasurer, controller, chief accountant, or secretary. 

In other concerns, particularly in larger corporations, the 
office manager is solely a service executive having respon- 
sibility for all types of work that are general and common 
to all the individual working units of the general office, such 
as correspondence, mailing, filing, messenger service, tele- 
phone and telegraph, maintenance, and so forth. 

Growing importance of office management. In the past, 
the office manager’s job has had to do with clerical rou- 
tine. If, however, the office manager of today allows his 
ideas of the position to be limited by this fact, he is likely 
to become merely a chief clerk, or a glorified office boy. 
This attitude, however, will be an admission that he has 
neglected his opportunities for service, and both he and his 
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company will be losers because of his failure to appreciate 
the opportunities of his position. 

A study of the historical background of the profession of 
office management clearly shows that at first the position 
usually carried with it simply a meaningless title. Tradi- 
tionally, each department head had been considered some- 
what of a law unto himself, with the result that the major- 
ity of office managers of ten or more years ago found it 
most difficult and sometimes quite impossible to take over 
from the key men in the different departments the office 
duties which had accumulated and which they had been 
accustomed to look after. 

This very desire for independence of action on the part 
of department heads, however, proved to be one of the 
chief reasons which made it obvious to an increasing degree 
that the centralization of office tasks would be a desirable 
step. Costly duplications and lack of coordination between 
the work of various departments were the two chief causes. 
In a word, the increasing size of the business unit and the 
constantly growing complexity of administrative problems 
have combined to make the office manager’s job a necessary 
one in modern corporate organizations. The result has 
been that today the field of office management has logically 
and constructively reached out until it embraces a wide 
field, one which is potentially a powerful factor in the 
development and conduct of any business. 

During the past ten years, particularly, office manage- 
ment has come to be a recognized and accepted activity in 
the great majority of our business organizations, both large 
and small. This is shown clearly by an analysis of the 
replies received to the three questions; “What position did 
you hold before taking your present position?”; “In your 
organization, for what higher position might the office man- 
ager be in line, or to what position was the previous office 
manager promoted?”; and, “Is the prestige of the office 
manager rising or waning?” The replies formed an im- 
portant part of a survey of the status of the office manager 
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made by Messrs. Keany and Lamb of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1929, in cooperation with the 
National Office Management Association.^ 

In answer to the first question the survey disclosed that seven- 
teen per cent of the responding ofiBce managers had previously 
held the same position with other companies. Fifty-two per cent 
worked their way up through the office, either with the concern 
with which they were then employed or in some other concern, 
while the remaining thirty-one per cent came in from executive 
positions outside of strictly office work. The fact that many w-ere 
office managers with other concerns would seem to indicate that 
office management was -even then (1929) coming to be looked 
upon as a profession. A few years prior to that time this w^ould 
not have been true since office management, as a specialized ac- 
tivity in business organizations, is a comparatively new field in 
the business world. 

Perhaps the most significant thing in this analysis is the fact 
that office management requires special training in a high degree. 
Since some of the fifty-two per cent of those who reported in the 
survey that they were holding the position of office manager were 
taken from other executive positions, such as treasurer, assistant 
treasurer, assistant secretary and production manager, there 
would seem to be a tendency to pit the office manager at least 
on a level with these positions. Certainly, there is a tendency 
toward increasing recognition ' of the function as being one of 
primary importance. 

Considering the results without making any particular classi- 
fication by types of business, Messrs. Keany and Lamb found 
that the positions of vice-president and secretary ranked first as 
probable promotions, followed by the position of treasurer and 
then assistant treasurer. These four answers represented more 
than one-half of the total. As all four of the positions are at 
the top of the organization, and are given as the next promotion, 
it seems fair to assume that the office manager is often only one 
grade below that held by major executives. 

However, when the answers from the manufacturing, insur- 
ance and banking concerns were analyzed separately, the results 
showed a considerable difference. In the manufacturing con- 
cerns the positions of treasurer and assistant treasurer w^ere re- 

1 Adapted from Keany, Mathew, and Lamb, Philip A., “The Status of 
the Oilice Manager/' Annual Proceedings, p. 67. National Office Manage- 
ment Association, i929. 
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garded as the most probable promotions in an equal number of 
cases. In the insurance and banking groups one half answered 
“secretary” and the other half “vice-president,” which would 
seem to indicate that in both groups there is a decided tendency 
toward standardization of promotion. 

The survey definitely confirmed the fact that the prestige of 
the office manager is rising. Only five per cent gave the op- 
posite opinion. One office manager expressed the opinion that 
“the prestige of the position is rising in function, but waning in 
title.” This statement succinctly summarizes the questions of 
lines of promotion just discussed. Other office managers ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was considerable opposition to 
the use of the title “office manager.” The fact that the survey 
showed that the title was used in only twenty-nine per cent of 
the cases would seem to substantiate this view. The authors 
express the opinion that in companies where the office manager 
has more than one position, as he does in most cases, he prefers 
to use his other title, since it is probably more generally known 
and recognized. 

Increasing use of records. The increasing use of records 
as an essential aid in managerial control has had a marked 
influence in making clear the necessity for an office man- 
ager. Action based on personal observation and first-hand 
knowledge is more and more giving way to decisions based 
on reports and records. Executives necessarily are finding 
themselves increasingly dependent upon records as a means 
of securing information and exercising control. This de- 
pendence upon records is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that it is estimated there are some 3,500,000 clerical work- 
ers in the United States today, compared to 1,631,626 in 
1910 and 2,951,008 in 1920. 

A moment’s consideration of the nature of many present- 
day business organizations will perhaps make this point 
more clear. Consider, for example, the striking contrast, 
from the standpoint of records and record keeping, between 
the needs of the independent retail druggist operating a 
single store with the aid of one or two clerks, and the re- 
quirements of such an organization as the Liggett Drug 
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Company. In the first case the proprietor himself needs 
only the simplest sort of records and reports. He can, for 
example, tell in a moment the amount of business done dur- 
ing the day simply by looking at the cash register tape. 
An inspection of the stock of goods of a particular com- 
modity that is on the shelves, together with his personal 
knowledge of the number of cases stored in the basement, 
enables him to tell at once whether an additional supply 
of that item should be ordered. No stock records are nec- 
essary. Money paid out for salaries and general running 
expenses as frequently as not is taken from the cash drawer 
by the proprietor himself. Thus the owner has constant 
personal knowledge of both income and expenses. 

The president of the chain drug company needs exactly 
the same sort of information as the corner-store druggist. 
In practically every case, however, he or his principal assist- 
ants must secure the information by means of records pre- 
pared and reports made by a, small army- of subordinates. 
The district supervisor, the division supervisor, and the 
general superintendent of stores *of necessity all come be- 
tween the individual store manager and the chief executive. 
By force of circumstances the president is unable to keep 
in close personal touch with what is going on in a given 
store. He must depend upon what others tell him and, 
more particularly, upon records and reports which are pe- 
riodically prepared for his information. 

Ratios of office expense to general overhead. The in- 
creasing dependence on records is clearly reflected in the 
ratio of office expense to general overhead. The following 
tabulation shows how large a percentage of total general 
overhead consists of office costs, a ratio which is not gen- 
erally recognized. Note that these percentages range from 
24 per cent to 61 per cent, depending upon the nature of 
the business. The figures shown are, for the most part, 
averages of a large number of concerns in the same line of 
business. 
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RATIOS OF OFFICE EXPENSE TO GENERAL OVERHEAD IN 
MAJOR LINES OF BUSINESS 2 


Street Railways 24.0 

Retailers 28.7 

Motion Picture Companies 30.0 

Department Stores 41.0 

Wholesalers 43.5 

Printers 44.0 

Manufacturers 52.0 

Railroads 59.0 

Banks 60.0 

Insurance Companies 61.0 


Parallelism between the "‘working’’ organization and 
the "‘silent” organization. The importance of office work 
and records may also be clearly illustrated by comparing 
the “working organization and the “silent” organization.*’’ 

In every welhmanaged business there is a distinct parallelism 
between the working organization of men and of equipment and 
the silent organization which consists of the system of reports, 
instructions, and messages. Practically everything which hap- 
pens, in whatever department it takes place, is provided for in 
some record or report. Even when a stenographer is tardy, the 
fact appears in writing somewhere — let us say, on a tardiness 
slip. When a salesman makes a call, his daily report shows tlie 
result. When a workman spoils a half-finished piece, that fact 
is noted somewhere. These innumerable items are absorbed in 
some way into summarized departmental reports; and eventually 
in a still briefer summary reach the top executives of the busi- 
ness. In case action is called for, particularly action affecting 
other departments, a written form of message conveys the facts 
to the proper person to make a decision. Other forms and man- 
uals provide instructions governing the action. All this is every- 
day, and practically universal, practice in large organization.^. 

The place of the office.^ 

Some writers on office management, perceiving the important 
position attained by the office within recent years, have at- 


2 Butler and Johnson, Management Control Through Bnsinesa Forrji.^. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1930. 

^Ibid. 

^ Benge, Eugene, Cutting Clerical Costs. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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tempted to set it up as a major function. While the importance 
of the office cannot and should not be denied, it is well to re- 
member that the office is primarily a facilitating or servicing 
function for the five functions of production, sales, finance, ac- 
counting, and administration. The office cuts across the lines 
of all these functions, frequently serving as a direct servant of 
the fifth function of administration. 

The office in production. 

The primary contributions of the office in production are to 
record labor and materials entering into the manufacturing proc- 
esses, in order that production costs may be obtained. Among 
its other contributions in this direction should be mentioned 
purchasing, storekeeping, equipment maintenance records, rout- 
ing, planning, scheduling, standards, allocation of overhead, rec- 
ords of quality and waste, and coordination with other aspects 
of the business. The administrative aims of the production 
manager — ^planning, organization, direction, and control — are 
largely served through his clerical staff. As subdivision of pro- 
duction operations increases in complexity, the production execu- 
tive must rely more and more upon regular records, reports, and 
similar office products to give him the information upon which 
to base decisions and policies. In a spnse, the production office 
force represents an extension of the eyes and of the comprehen- 
sion of its chief executive. 

The office in selling. 

Somewhat different are the clerical e^^es which scrutinize sales, 
market possibilities, advertising, merchandising costs, media, 
public relations, and similar phases of the process of distribu- 
tion. In this branch of the business, the clerk must have a 
viewpoint of commercialism if he is to interpret properly the 
day-to-day results of selling effort. Not infrequently he de- 
velops this viewpoint to such an extent that he is able to assume 
direct sales activities, such as customer or dealer contact, adver- 
tising, territorial supervision, or public contact. Telephone con- 
versations with irate customers, letters replying to complaints, 
over-the-counter adjustments, collection work, solicitation, and 
similar relationships between clerks and the public provide 
splendid training for sales work. The sales manager who sur- 
rounds himself with capable clerical assistants is building for 
future expansion, as well as protecting the administrative phase 
of his job. 
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The office in finance. 

The office is inextricably interwoven with the function of fi- 
nance. A good example is to be found in the transfer clerk, who 
records changes of ownership of the securities of the corporation. 

Generally the treasurer, as the chief financial executive, leans 
heavily upon the clerical group surrounding him, even though 
he may, single-handed, negotiate loans, transfer funds, purchase 
securities, and perform other financial duties. The line of 
promotion from financial clerk to financial officer is a straight 
one; indeed, seldom are financial officers trained in any other 
manner. 

The office in accounting. 

To many individuals the accounting department is synony- 
mous with the office force. This confusion persists mainly be- 
cause the accounting function requires so many clerical em- 
ployees for its performance, just as the production function 
requires non-clerical employees. Basically, it is possible to dif- 
ferentiate clerical from accounting work, but when accounting 
activities are minutely subdivided as in large clerical organiza- 
tions, particularly when office machinery is utilized, differentia- 
tion is useless or even impossible. Practically all accounting 
work consists of clerical acts, although not all clerical acts be- 
long to the field of accounting. For the vast majority of clerks 
who are untrained in specialized phases of production, sales, or 
finance, accounting offers the logical promotional outlet. There 
are few clerks and, indeed, few administrative officers, who can- 
not be benefited by a thorough knowledge of accounting, espe- 
cially as it is practiced by the employing company. 

The office in administration. 

In addition to the foregoing, each major executive, be he in 
production, sales, finance, or accounting, has an administrative 
problem in carrying out the responsibility with which he is 
charged. 

The sales manager, for instance, requires clerical assistance 
in gathering data for planning; in bringing together the neces- 
sary men and materials for an adequate sales organization; in 
directing the field activities and coordinating them with the 
home office; and, finally, in continuously checking up sales re- 
sults in order that he may remain in control of the situation at 
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all times. In similar manner, the production, finance, and ac- 
counting executives have administrative problems of planning, 
organization, direction, and control which necessitate com- 
petent clerical assistance. If administration is the lifeblood of 
these four important organs of the corporate body, then clerks 
are the corpuscles, conveying each his share of energizing, tissue- 
building elements to be placed at the disposal of the main organs. 

It is false organization, however, so to centralize responsibility 
for clerical operations that the executives in charge of the four 
major functions are hampered in the administrative phases of 
their respective assignments. As long as administrative powers 
remain decentralized, the facilitating clerical activities upon 
which they inust lean so heavily for their successful fruition 
should likewise remain decentralized and subject to the author- 
ity of the. production, sales, finance, and accounting executives. 
Other clericar activities, pertaining to these four major func- 
tions> but not required for their administration, can and should 
gradually be brought under the guidance of a controller, who is 
emerging as the administrative officer of the future, on a parity 
with the existing four. This development obviously is of major 
importance to the progressive office manager. 

Professional status of the office manager. The question 
of whether the office manager has as yet attained, or indeed 
can ever hope to secure, professional status comparable, 
for example, with that of the accountant, of the corpora- 
tion lawyer, or of the advertising man, is one which has 
been discussed for years. 

Over twelve years ago Mr. William H. Leffingwell laid 
down the following requirements, which he regarded as 
fundamental to the establishment of office management as 
a profession 

First, the office manager must organize the work, exactly as a 
production manager would organize his forces to produce a com- 
modity. His special commodity is service — clerical service. 
This is neglected in many offices, with the result that all too 
often they appear to be nothing more than a heterogeneous col- 
lection of individuals, performing many miscellaneous and ap- 
parently unrelated tasks. I do not refer to departmentalization 

® Leffingwell, WilHam H., ^‘Office Management as a Profession,” An- 
nml Proceedings, pp. 4-16. National Office Management Association, 1925. 
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— that easy solution adopted by so many. The real problem is 
to so organize the entire force as to ensure the rendering, first 
of all, of an efficient, high class clerical service. 

Next, it is his job to eliminate waste wherever he finds it. 
Of course, any office manager would consider himself remiss if 
he did not eliminate detected waste in the messenger force, or 
in the stenographic department, but it requires a courageous per- 
son to go after and, by very force of character, eliminate wastes 
found in high places. 

Third, the office manager must have his office under a system 
of modern production control. He must know what work is to 
be done, a knowledge that all too few possess. True, the main 
tasks are known, but hundreds of others are performed, of which 
the office manager has little or no knowledge. He must know 
how long it will take to do the work which is to be done. He 
must know what forces he has available to do the work. Finally, 
he must know that it has been done. Without such control, no 
production manager worthy of the name would think he had 
half solved his problem. All too few office managers have con- 
sidered the matter with equal care. 

Fourth, the office manager must devise methods requiring a 
minimum of effort. Great progress has been made along this 
line but when the methods of today and those of thirty years 
ago are compared, it is quickly apparent that the field is still 
tremendous. 

Fifth, he must properly train his force of clerks. In all too 
many offices, scientific training methods are simply non-existent. 
Yet clerical work, to be properly done, requires training of a 
character equal to if not greater than most factory operations. 

Sixth, the office manager must know what constitutes a clay's 
work for a clerk, on any one of a hundred different jobs. Do 
not hastily assume that this is a simple thing to know. Fred- 
erick Winslow Taylor started on this quest to discover what was 
a day's work for a machinist, and it took him twenty years to 
get the answer; a long time, no doubt, but when he got it, it 
resulted in doubling the output of every machine shop in the 
world. Now I know of no operation in the office that should 
require twenty years' quest to discover what constitutes a day's 
work upon it, yet I know of very few office managers who will 
agree as to what a stenographer can do, to say nothing of what 
can be done in the hundreds of other office operations. 

Seventh, he must secure a day's work from each clerk in his 
office. Any idea which he may have that the clerks are not 
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productive workers, like all others who are paid for their serv- 
ices, and should not be so considered, should be abandoned by 
both the clerks and those who manage their activities. 

There is no question that in the twelve years since 
Mr. Leflfingwell spoke substantial progress has been made 
towards bringing office management closer to the status of 
a profession. In many offices where clerical work is a ma- 
jor activity, as it is in life ihsurance companies, for example, 
methods comparable to those used in factory production 
are widely used. Economies which office managers were 
forced to make during the depression years eliminated 
much wasteful effort. Today the training of office employ- 
ees is an extremely well organized and productive activity 
in many companies. The work of such organizations as 
the National Office Management Association, the Office 
Executive Division of the American Management Associa- 
tion, the Life Office Management Association, and the Con- 
trollers Institute of America has had an important influ- 
ence. Many of the practices which are cited in subsequent 
chapters of this book indicate ■ clearly that office manage- 
ment can be more logically classed as a profession than was 
possible in 1925. 

Yet much remains to be done. There are still all too 
many companies in which office work is regarded primarily 
as a necessary evil which merits the least possible amount 
of thought — ^and money. Progress has been made, but the 
battle is far from won. A much wider application of the 
principles of scientific management to the organization and 
operation of offices must be made before office manage- 
ment can truly be called a profession. This situation, 
which calls for hard work and perseverance, is a challenge 
to teachers, to students, and to businessmen. 

Needs of office management. Mr. Harry Arthur Hopf, 
a recognized authority in the field of office management, 
summarized the situation in an address, made in 1930, en- 
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titled ''What Are the Outstanding Needs of Office Man- 
agement?” ® 

The first need, and one which is of transcendent importance, 
is to define the task and scope of office management, to deter- 
mine its proper place in the organization, and to correlate it 
with all other activities. 

The second need is to train the right men and women specifi- 
cally for the duties involved, teaching them to think not in terms 
of office management but in terms of management as applied 
to the office, a distinction which, from the point of view of secur- 
ing effective results, it is of prime importance to observe. 

The third need is to free the executive charged with office 
management from the responsibility for operating results, so as 
to enable him to spend his time in creative thinking and plan- 
ning. 

The fourth need, of equal importance, is for the working out 
of a long-term, as well as a short-term, program of improve- 
ment which will insure the accomplishment of results in the 
order of their importance and within desired time limits. 

The fifth need, and an urgent one, is for the company manage- 
ment to strengthen the hand of the executive responsible for 
office management, so that he may deal freely and on equal terms 
with other important executives and secure from them full co- 
operation in the pursuit of his task. 

Finally there is a need for research in office management. 
There is great need for the pervasion of office management by 
the scientific point of view and for utilization of the painstak- 
ing, laborious experimental procedures which alone have brought 
about progress in the sciences and extended the boundaries of 
human knowledge. 

Qualifications of an office manager. In addition to hav- 
ing a knowledge of the fundamentals, which are an essential 
part of true professional equipment in any field, the office 
manager must possess certain personal characteristics and 
qualifications over and above those which one may nat- 
urally expect every successful business executive to have. 
The more important of these are discussed briefly below. 

® Adapted from Hopf, Harry Arthur, ''Office Management and the Scien- 
tific Point of View,” Annual Proceedings, pp. 67-68. National Office 
Management Association, 1930. 
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Thorough knowledge of, and experience in, business. 
Without a good background of general business experience 
the office manager .will find it most difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to win the confidence of his organization and to 
secure that cooperation from his subordinates and other 
department heads which is essential to success. In addi- 
tion, it is desirable, although not essential, that he havfe had 
previous experience in the same line of business. The na- 
ture of his work brings him into constant contact with 
many people specializing in a variety of tasks, and, unless 
the office manager has the proper background of experience 
and practice, he will find his path a most difficult one. 

Tact and good judgment. Tact and good judgment form 
a part of the necessary equipment of every executive. 
However, in the case of the office manager, these traits are 
particularly necessary. The very fact that his department 
is an important coordinating factor in the organization fre- 
quently makes it necessary that he suggest changes in 
methods, a reorganization of activities, or the elimination 
of certain tasks. Such suggestions,* upon first presentation 
to those concerned, may not be received any too cordially. 
To handle situations such as these, which are constantly 
arising, tact and good judgment are obviously very essen- 
tial. 

Sales ability. Mention of the need for tact and good 
judgment naturally suggests a third important characteris- 
tic which the office manager should possess, namely, the 
ability to sell himself, his ideas, and his position to his 
superiors and to his subordinates. He must, for example, 
be able to show the chief executives that his position does 
not merely mean just another item of overhead expense, 
but that the nature of the responsibilities involved fully 
justifies it. Getting subordinates to work and work will- 
ingly with one is in itself no small task. Here again the 
ability of the office manager to sell himself is apparent. 
The fact that responsibility for personnel relations is usu- 
ally a part of the office manager’s work is an added reason 
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why he must be something of a salesman as well as an office 
executive. 

Resourcefulness. The nature of the work for which the 
office manager is responsible frequently gives rise to unex- 
pected situations which tax his resourcefulness and in- 
genuity to the utmost. If, for example, the sealing and 
stamping machine gets out of order — and this is sure to hap- 
pen at about four-thirty in the afternoon rather than at 
some less inconvenient time — it is up to the office manager 
to see that the mail goes out that evening, even though he 
has to help fix the machine himself, or assist the regular 
force in doing the job by hand. Again, the office manager 
may find himself confronted with the problem of absentee- 
ism and constant lateness on the part of certain subordi- 
nates. A pr^tical and satisfactory solution must be 
worked out wKicE~will produce the desired results and at 
the same time 'not cause resentment and ill feeling. Any- 
one who has been faced with such a problem knows that 
tact is not the only necessary qualification. A consider- 
able amount of resourcefulness and ingenuity is essential 
as well. 

While it is obvious that resourcefulness of two entirely 
different kinds is needed in the cases cited above, it still 
remains true that the office manager who can quickly adapt 
himself to a situation and work out a satisfactory tempo- 
rary solution or a permanent arrangement, as the case may 
be, is the one who will be held in high regard both by his 
superiors and by his subordinates. 

Methodicalness. The establishment of office methods 
that will function smoothly and properly is an essential 
part of the office manager’s task. Success in this work 
means, in turn, ability to analyze a situation carefully, to 
obtain all the facts, and to work out a plan which will 
syste matize methods of handling routine work. In listing 
^‘‘mefhodicalness^ as a basic qualification, therefore, the 
word is not used in a sense of fussiness and pettiness, but 
rather to indicate the fact that the office manager, because 
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of his responsibility for office methods, must be able to 
bring system and order to their supervision. 

Thorough understanding of the term “service.” In the 
majority of cases, the office manager is a service man. He 
is responsible for seeing that all types and kinds of general 
office service, such as filing, mailing, telephone and tele- 
graph, messenger, and stenographic, are promptly and ef- 
ficiently rendered to the various departments. Since serv- 
ice is fundamental to the office manager’s position, he must 
understand and be able and willing to apply that word in 
its broadest sense, if he is to enjoy the greatest success in 
his work. 

Leadership. Perhaps the outstanding personal attribute 
of the office executive is that intangible ability which we 
may call leadership. Craig and Charters list the following 
qualities that a leader should have 

1. Forcefulness. 

2. Ability to inspire confidence. , 

3. Ability to take a personal interest in the men. 

4. Ability to get the work done correctly. 

5. Ability to get and use the ideas of the men. 

6. Ability to be one of the men. 

7. Ability to lead rather than boss the men. 

8. Ability to develop teamwork. 

9. Ability to show, kindliness without being considered easy. 

10. Ability to reprimand properly. 

11. Ability to keep from worrying. 

12. Ability to delegate work. properly. 

13. Ability to call forth best efforts of the men. 

14. Ability to train men on the job. 

15. Ability to make a new man feel at home. 

16. Self-confidence. 

Although this list was not intended primarily for office 
managers, it nevertheless serves the useful purpose of call- 
ing attention to certain desirable traits in the leader. 


7 Craig and Charters, Personal Leadership in Industry. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1925. 
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The following list of qualifications, which office managers 
themselves believe are essential if a person is to be success- 
ful in this work, is taken from the survey by Messrs. Keany 
and Lamb, previously referred to.® 


1. Excellent knowledge of 

human nature. 

2. Organizing ability. 

3. Tact. 

4. Strong personality. 

5. Sense of justice. 

6. Experience in office work. 

7. Tolerance. 

8. Scientific mind. 

9. Capacity for work. 

10. Initiative and aggressive- 

ness. 

11. Accounting training. 


12. Executive ability. 

13. Leadership ability. 

14. Self-control. 

15. Ability to inspire confi- 

dence. 

16. Ability to think construc- 

tively. 

17. Honesty. 

18. Command of details. 

1 9. Open-mindedness. 

20- Concentration. 

21. Intelligence. 

22. Vision. 


To this author, at least, it is a rather sad commentary on 
the thinking of representative oflfice managers that scientific 
mind, initiative and aggressiveness, leadership ability, in- 
telligence, and vision should be ranked eighth, tenth, thir- 
teenth, twenty-first and twenty-second, respectively, out of 
twenty-two qualifications mentioned. 

Future trends in office management. Although this 
book is concerned with present-day office-management 
principles and practices, it is worthwhile to give possible 
future developments some consideration as well, particularly 
if the reader is considering office management as a life work. 
A few years ago Mr. Frank L. Rowland, Secretary of the 
Life Office Management Association, and formerly Secre- 
tary of the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, 
offered some interesting observations on this subject, which 
may be summarized as follows ^ : 

The future, in all probability, will see a more clear-cut rccog- 

8 Keany, Mathew, and Lamb, Philip A., op. cit. 

® Adapted from Rowland, Frank L., 'Trobable Future Trnnds in Office 
Management/' Annual Proceedings, pp. 53-56. National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 1929. 
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nition of the functions of staff executives, such as the office man- 
ager, as contrasted with the line executives, that is, department 
heads, section heads, and so forth. In the past there has been 
a rather hazy distinction between the relative functions of these 
groups, the organization set-up in particular institutions being 
determined quite largely by the force of personality of the execu- 
tives in charge. In large offices it is likely that the department 
head will assume the position of a line officer similar to that 
held by the foreman in a factory organization. His duties prob- 
ably will be confined to three major tasks: (1) to direct and 
expedite the flow of work through his department, (2) to take 
care of unusual situations and emergencies which occur in the 
routine operation of the department, and (3) to develop the 
technique of the work under his direction. 

This plan of organization permits more intensive development 
and attention to departmental productive activities by the de- 
partment head, leaving the other miscellaneous functions to be 
handled by experts. Such other functions would include employ- 
ment and all other personnel activities, work methods, planning, 
application of machinery, service functions, and so forth. 

The future will see a gradual though steady increase in 
the wages of office workers. This prophecy is based upon the 
economic tendency of increasing the return to labor. The in- 
creased wages will represent labor^s share of increased economies 
in office operations, and will ultimately result in greater produc- 
tion per dollar of labor expended, notwithstanding increased 
remuneration to the worker. This tendency will serve as a 
stimulant to greater economy m office operations, which in turn 
will enhance the importance of office-management work. 

' Coincident with increased earnings by office workers, the future 
will see in the office, as well as in the factory, a five-day week, 
and perhaps fewer hours per day of labor. A considerable num- 
ber of institutions have already inaugurated a five-day-per-week 
plan for the summer months, and reports indicate that there has 
been no decrease in production on account of the shorter hours. 

The future will see an increasing tendency toward the utiliza- 
tion of married women in office work. Society, if it is to con- 
tinue its prosperity, cannot indefinitely face the economic waste 
of vast numbers of idle, young married women, whose home 
duties have been reduced to a minimum through the invention 
of many kinds of automatic household equipment. It is quite 
possible that some program will be developed whereby regular 
half-day or part-time employment will be available for mar- 
ried women. 
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No doubt the business institution will in the future become 
less and less a social unit. The office as a medium for spon- 
soring social and recreational activities is slowly passing. The 
numerous varied interests which now bid for the time of young 
office workers present a situation of actual competition. An 
office force does not fundamentally represent a homogeneous 
group. The social life of the individual is more closely tied 
up with neighborhood companionship, church or social or- 
ganizations, local fraternities, sororities, and the like. Modern 
conveniences in transportation have made it possible for these 
groups to get together more quickly and more frequently than 
ever before. The moving picture, the automobile, the radio, 
and the accessibility of recreational resorts all represent serious 
competitors for the time and attention of office workers. 

Office managers can profitably recognize this situation and 
lay emphasis on a field of activities which can more successfully 
cater to the interests and welfare of office workers. The office 
can and will, in the future, make an increasingly important con- 
tribution to the health of its workers. OflBce clinics are likely 
to be an integral part of large office organizations, and smaller 
office groups will have access, through the company's support, to 
public or semi-public health clinics. The economic as well as 
the social advantages of puch a program are obvious. 

The time is not far off when the university will understand the 
peculiar requirements demanded by the position of office man- 
ager and will arrange a curriculum accordingly. The complete 
training, either in the form of undergraduate or post-graduate 
work, will include part-time studies carried on in well-managed 
offices. No other type of work carries with it the wide variety 
of demands existent in the position of office manager. At least 
a dozen letters received from business managers during the 
last year soliciting assistance in filling positions of importance 
along office-management lines indicate that already there is a 
shortage of qualified men for this field. 

Because of the intimate contact which an office-administra- 
tive executive has with practically all phases of the operation 
of the business, the future will see an increasing number of in- 
stances where directing heads are recruited from this class of 
junior officers. There have already been notable instances of 
this practice in the past. 

The future will see a more highly developed and rational pro- 
gram of educational and instructional activities in office institu- 
tions. Instructional activities will be confined to the highly 
specialized routine office worker, and a select group will receive 
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the advantages of broad educational programs applied to the 
particular business in question, just as special training for the 
above-average student is being recognized by academic institu- 
tions. 

There is suflScient indication already to make it safe to 
prophesy that the future will see greater attention directed to 
the subject of job analysis as applied to office operations. How- 
ever, as time goes on this procedure will be broadened to include, 
in addition to detailed descriptions of jobs, the physical, mental, 
and emotional characteristics required. 

The time will come when an employment manager will be 
furnished with material which will make it possible to evalu- 
ate a job, as compared with the possibilities of the applicant, 
with a high degree of accuracy. 

Tests will also undoubtedly be developed to make possible 
a ''personality analysis” of the worker, which will enable the 
worker to know more definitely the qualities he possesses in com- 
parison with those required by various job specifications, to the 
end that the worker will have a greater chance than previously 
for successful accomplishment. 

In the future office work may be performed in three or pos- 
sibly four shifts extending throughout the twenty-four hours of. 
the day. A great economic waste exists in permitting costly 
office buildings, equipped with expensive machinery, to remain 
unproductive 70 per cent of the time. The shift system will first 
be adopted, no doubt, in offices located in the congested areas 
of large cities where office space is hard to obtain and highly ex- 
pensive. The program of working three or four shifts a day will 
result in other economies than the utilization of building equip- 
ment. The overhead, particularly that which represents sala- 
ries of officers and directing heads, can be pro-rated over twice 
or three times the units of production than is possible under 
the present program of working seven or eight hours a day. 

This waste of space was brought very vividly to my atten- 
tion a few months ago when I visited a large office in New 
York City. When I inquired from the office executive what 
provision had been made for expansion, he stated that they had 
considered this problem at the time they erected their build- 
ing, which is an expensive one, and had decided that the prob- 
able solution would be to work in two shifts, then three, and 
possibly four, if the hours of the day were shortened. ‘ In some 
of their departments they have already started on the two-shift 
plan, and are confident that it is perfectly workable. 

In the future the laboratory will attain the same degree of im- 
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portance in the office that it has had for many years in the 
factory. Intensive research work will be done on such prob- 
lems as time and motion studies, testing office and supply mate- 
rials, and checking physiological factors — light, heat, noise, and 
so on. The results of university research work will be made 
available to supplement these studies. 

The future will see an even greater utilization of mechanical 
and physical inventions as aids to olffice efficiency than has oc- 
curred in the past. In the past, inventions in office machinery 
and equipment have been made almost entirely by mechanical 
rather than office engineers. The future will also see the de- 
velopment of inventive talent among office staff men. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary piece of office equipment, 
which in my opinion will be developed some day, will be a con- 
trivance which will translate the spoken word into the written 
word. It seems rather fanciful to imagine elimination of the 
typist or stenographer between the operation of dictating and 
obtaining the typewritten letter; however, it is no more fanci- 
ful than the translation of light waves into sound waves, which 
has been accomplished, as evidenced by the talking movie pic- 
ture. However, before this gap between the voice and the letter 
is mechanically bridged, we will find ourselves dictating to micro- 
phones, electrically recording our spoken words upon waxed 
records located in a central transcribing bureau. 

One of the most important developments is likely to be the 
creation of machinery to disseminate and utilize the studies 
and experience of others. How much time and energy are 
wasted by the office manager, and how many fatal mistakes 
are made through failure to search the field of literature and 
experience of others in problems with which he is confronted? 
The future will see evidence of more publicity concerning busi- 
ness and management problems, and closer cooperation among 
business and professional men wall be the characteristic of the 
future day. There will be a marked increase in the tendency of 
business managers to join cooperative programs of research, to 
participate in activities involving an interchange of ideas, and 
to promote standardization in product and ' management. 

It is interesting to note that a number of the prophecies 
which Mr. Rowland made some years ago have already 
been fulfilled, in whole or in part. Certainly it is true that 
today there is a more clear-cut distinction between the 
functions of line and staff executives. An increasing num- 
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ber of companies have adopted the five-day week. More 
and better-organized courses of instruction in office man- 
agement are being offered by universities and other educa- 
tional institutions. Much has been accomplished in the 
fields of job analysis and testing. Every year business 
equipment manufacturers improve their present appliances 
and offer new ones. All these developments make it clear 
that the field of office management is far from a static one 
and that the future offers the progressive office manager in- 
creasingly better opportunities for service and personal 
reward. 



CHAPTER II 


Organization and the Work of the 
Office Manager 


The four basic divisions of business. Fundamentally 
the functions of any business organization may be grouped 
under four headings — production, finance, distribution, and 
administration. The specific relationships which each of 
these main divisions — and in turn, their subdivisions — ^bear 
to each other may be referred to as organization. Although 
the general office is usually a part of the division of admin- 
istration, all of the office work in certain kinds of business, 
and some of the office work in practically all companies, is 
more closely related to production. This relationship is 
worth thinking about for a moment in considering the or- 
ganization and work of the office. 

The office as a productive activity. A moment’s consid- 
eration will show that every business, whether it is engaged 
in manufacturing automobiles or in underwriting insurance 
risks, produces a product or service of some kind. The 
units of the organization which have to do with this pro- 
duction constitute the production departments of that 
company. This is true, regardless of whether the company 
sells a material object or an intangible service. In the 
home office of an insurance company, for example, hundreds 
of clerks are employed to perform a wide variety of oper- 
ations on the insurance applications and policies. In a 
mail-order house, similarly, many persons are engaged in 
preparing the customer’s order for shipment, the operations 
being divided into a series of specialized tasks, each of which 
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is necessary to the successful completion of the finished 
job. It will be made more clear in subsequent chapters 
that the principles that are followed in organizing such 
work are, in many cases, the same ones which have been 
applied successfully for years in manufacturing plants. 
The mere fact that the operations are performed in an 
office and are considered clerical work does not in any way 
make them non-productive. Thus in a very real and prac- 
tical sense the office is an important productive activity 
in every company. 

Organization. In the previous section organization was 
defined as the relationship which the four basic divisions 
of business bear to one another. This definition, however, 
is somewhat too general. More specifically, organization 
may be defined as the division of a complex objective into 
minor activities, each of which is within the scope of indi- 
vidual effort. This view will serve perhaps to crystallize 
our conception of organization. . Thought of in this way, 
it is clear that the work of organization consists of sub- 
dividing the whole task into relatively small parts, so that 
each may be done successfully by a single individual. For 
example, the primary responsibility of the president of an 
automobile company is to produce and sell automobiles at 
a profit. This is the complex objective. Obviously, how- 
ever, the president cannot do everything himself. He, 
therefore, breaks down this objective into major component 
parts or divisions and places in charge of each a person who, 
by past training and experience, he feels is competent suc- 
cessfully to handle that part of the work. Thus he may 
appoint a vice-president in charge of sales, a vice-president 
and treasurer, and other major executives. 

Organization, of course, does not stop here. These men, 
in turn, cannot do all the work personally. They, there- 
fore, subdivide their responsibilities, placing in charge of 
each main subdivision a person who, in their opinion, is 
competent to do the work. Thus the vice-president in 
charge of finance, for example, may appoint a controller, 
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an. oflB.ce manager, a credit and collection manager, a cost 
accountant, and so on. 

These department heads, in turn, analyze their respon- 
sibilities and again subdivide them. The office manager 
may decide that centralization of the filing function is de- 
sirable. Therefore he organizes such a department and 
appoints someone to take charge of it. Similarly, a cen- 
tralized stenographic department and a centralized mailing 
and messenger department may be established. The heads 
of these units, in turn, have their organization problems. 

It may truthfully be said that as soon as one person is 
employed by another, there is organization. While it is 
obvious, of course, that the problem is more complex in 
a large company than in a small one, the fact still remains 
that the problem is present and must be solved. Success 
in solving it distinguishes the organizer from the mere 
employee. 

Management. Management, as distinguished from or- 
ganization, has to do with the work of bringing about the 
proper co ordination between the various factors with which 
it has to deal, among which are men, materials, money, 
methods, and machines. These five factors are often re- 
ferred to as “the five M’s” of management, and even a 
brief analysis of any managerial problem will show that 
one or more of them is always involved. Horace Greeley 
is said to have defined a businessman as 
how to set other people’s heads a nd hands at, w ork, both tg> 
his profit and ^eir own.’l In making this statement he 
very obviously had the business manager in mind. Or- 
ganization then may be spoken of as the building or de- 
veloping element, the structural element, if you will, while 
management is the directing, controlling, and coordinating 
element. 

Scientific management. The management which ap- 
plies science to its work, which demands facts instead of 
guesswork, which establishes standards and methods which 
are scientifically determined, and, through the aid of 
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records, sees that they are carried out, is spoken of as Scien- 
tific Management. 

W. H. Lefiingwell ably summed up and explained scien- 
tific management in his statement of ^^How to Manage'^ as 
follows: 

1. Define your purpose: 

You must know what is to be done before you can know 
how to do it. ^ 

This is your master work. 

2. Analyze your problem. 

Your master task will then break up into many detail 
tasks. Consider them all — neglect none. 

3. Seek the facts. 

Study every condition governing each task. Find the 
undesirable elements, and the desirable elements to be 
retained. Then standardize right conditions. 

4. Devise the one best method. 

Aim to conserve energy, time, space, and material. 
Determine the relation of details to the master task. 

5. Find the person best fitted. 

For each task certain personal qualities are essential. 
In each person certain qualities predominate. Find the 
person best fitted for the task at hand. 

6. Teach the person best fitted the one best method. 

Not by driving, but by thorough, patient teaching are 
understanding and skill developed. 

7. Plan carefully. 

Right planning of the arrangement and sequence of work 
will enable you to accomplish tasks in logical order — 
accurately, quickly, and economically. 

8. Win cooperation. 

Cooperation means working together. It cannot be de- 
manded. It must be won. Accept your share of the 
responsibilities. Respect the rights and aspirations of 
others. 

Scientific management, although originally developed in 
the machine shop, is equally a'ppllcahle. to the ofiice, be- 
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cause it is simply using common sense in applying knowl- 
edge. When scientific management is considered not as a 
set of arbitrary rules, but as a means of getting the best 
out of the business, it is appraised more nearly at its true 
worth. 

Scientific management lessens the cost of attaining re- 
sults without injury to health or other detriment to the 
workers. It improves working conditions, increases the 
earnings of employees, and gives more and better articles 
and service to the public at much lower prices than would 
otherwise be possible. 

System. Observation of the way in which many or- 
ganizations are operated shows clearly that even among 
experienced businessmen *there exists considerable confu- 
sion between management and system. It is of the utmost 
importance that a clear distinction between these two be 
drawn. System may be defined as the application of 
planned methods of procedure to business operations. 
Through system, every-day work becomes routine. Un- 
fortunately, in the past there has been a tendency to assume 
that a good system involves much red tape, many forms to 
be filled out, and considerable delay. As a matter of fact, 
the real object of system, and, therefore, the characteristics 
of a proper system, are exactly the opposite. It is the pur- 
pose of system to smooth the way for the performance of 
routine tasks, to speed up work, and to increase, rather than 
to diminish, efficiency. System is a valuable and distinct 
mechanism and an aid, both to organization and to manage- 
ment, but is in no way synonymous with either. 

Types of business organizations. Since the organiza- 
tion and work of the office and its relative importance in 
a given business depend to a considerable extent on the 
organizational structure of the company itself, it is im- 
portant that the reader be familiar with the types of organ- 
ization in common use today.' 

’•Adapted from Cornell and MacDonald, Business Organization and 
Practice. American Book Company, New York, 1936. 
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1. The line type of organization. This type is patterned 
after the ancient form of military control, under which the gen- 
eral made all decisions, mapped out all plans and procedures, 
and issued orders to his subordinates, who were directly respon- 
sible for carrying them out. The subordinates in turn would 
pass the orders on to those directly under them, and so on down 
the line to the ranks. In business, the line type is the direct 
outgrowth of the one-man organization in which the owner or 
manager issued all orders to the workers, who were directly re- 
sponsible to him. As the business grew and the manager found 
it impossible to attend to and control everything, he hired an 
assistant, who was directly responsible to him and through 
whom he issued his orders to ^the workers. , As business further 
developed, more and more assistants were required, each one in 
the organization being responsible only to the one immediately 
above him. 

The line organization is excellent as far as giving orders and 
defining duties and responsibilities are concerned. It has, how- 
ever, very marked disadvantages. To be efficient, the line or- 
ganization necessitates the highest grade of executives and 
workers. It is humanly impossible for any man to be efficient 
in every line of endeavor. Therein lies the main weakness of 
the line type. No other type demands such all-round knowl- 
edge and ability. The head of each* department has complete 
charge of that department, and is held directly responsible. 
He must understand how the work should be done, plan and lay 
out the work for the whole department, see that the equipment 
for doing the work is on hand and in good condition, determine 
proper methods, hire the workers, instruct them, adjust their 
wages, and take care of an infinite number of other details. 
Staggering under his load of duties, the head of the department 
in his turn demands of the workers more than can be expected 
of them. He becomes a driver instead of a leader. Line or- 
ganization is an autocratic control requiring absolute obedience 
and all-round knowledge, with the result that while much may 
be accomplished, the work is likely to be crude, and the work- 
men ^‘jacks of all trades and masters of none.^’ It must not be 
concluded, however, that the line-type organization does not hold 
an important place in modern business. While the strict line 
organization is rarely found in any enterprise of considerable 
size, line organization is invariably found as a part of the organ- 
ization of every enterprise. 

2. The functional type of organization. This type of organ- 
ization is radically different from line organization. It does 
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away with the demand for ‘^all-round’' men and in their place 
uses experts — men trained for a particular kind of work. There 
is no direct flow of authority from the head of the organization 
down to the workers. The work of supervising is divided ac- 
cording to the functions needed to carry on the business, and a 
specialist is placed in charge of each function or small group 
of related functions. Each specialist or supervisor has control 
over the functions in his charge, no matter where they are 
found throughout the business. For example, in the line type 
of organization, the head of a department has complete charge 
over his department; he plans the work, instructs the workers, 
inspects the work, and so on. Under the functional type, how- 
ever, one supervisor may have charge of the order and routing 
of all work throughout the business, another may have charge 
of the instruction of all workers, another of all inspection work, 
and so on. 

In the line type the worker comes into contact with one super- 
visor, who has absolute control in all matters relating to the 
workman and his work. Under functional organization, the 
worker comes into contact with and takes his orders from sev- 
eral functional supervisors. He takes orders from and is re- 
sponsible to each supervisor only in regard to the performance 
of the particular function or functions over which that super- 
visor has control. 

Competent supervisors are more readily found in the func- 
tional type of organization than in the line type. Since the 
field of the supervisor is restricted to the performance of his par- 
ticular function, he can be trained more readily for his work. The 
field of activity of the supervisor in the line type is so broad and 
covers such a variety of work that a man must have exception- 
ally wide training if he is to be capable of carrying out all of 
the required duties properly. 

The principal disadvantages of the pure functional type of 
organization are that there is a tendency to over-organize and 
over-specialize, that control is not definite, and that discipline 
is weak. 

3. The line-and-stajf type of organization. While the pure 
functional type of organization is not used to any extent in 
business, its introduction has served to emphasize the inade- 
quacy of the line type. . The result has been' the adoption, by 
many concerns, of the line-and-staff type of organization, a com- 
bination of the best features of both the line and the functional 
types. Authority flows from the top to the bottom, as in the 
line type, thereby definitely fixing duties and responsibilities, and 
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- insuring proper discipline. In addition to the regular line super- 
visors, however, there is a staff of experts. Each expert is at 
the head of a staff department. The personnel manager, for 
example, is a staff man, who works in an advisory capacity with 
all departments. In most cases the oiffice manager is both a line 
and a staff executive, some of his duties, such as the direction 
of the mailing and messenger, central stenographic, filing, and 
building-maintenance departments, being line responsibilities, 
while work on such matters as office layout and departmental 
audits comprise his staff activities. The staff men and their 
assistants work out the problems relative to the performance of 
the particular functions of which they have charge, but do not, 
as under the functional ‘type, give their orders to the workers 
directly. Their recommendations are carried out through the 
line supervisors, who are in direct charge of the employees af- 
fected. In this way the supervisor directly controls the workers 
under him and maintains the proper discipline, but he does not 
have to bear as heavy a load of responsibilities as under the 
line type. He is responsible for seeing that the recommenda- 
tions of the staff experts are carried out, for the control of his 
men, and for all other duties assigned to him, but is relieved 
of solving the many problems handled by the staff. 

4. The committee idea in organization. The use of the com- 
mittee idea in organizationlm^olves tlie appointment of one or 
more committees or groups of individuals, each of which con- 
siders the methods, policies, and problems relating to that phase 
of the business in which the members are most interested be- 
cause of their every-day work. A committee may consist of any 
persons connected with the company — either wholly of officers, of 
heads of departments and their subordinates, or of a combination 
of them. Usually the work of the committees is purely advisory. 
Their recommendations, however, frequently receive favorable 
action by those in authority and thus become binding. 

Committees in organizations serve many purposes. One of 
the most vital is to foster a spirit of cooperation. In some in- 
stances the dominant personality and ability of the chief execu- 
tive and of the major department heads are felt throughout 
the entire concern, and by sheer force they create a spirit of 
loyalty and cooperation throughout the organization. In the 
majority of companies, however, this i’s not the case; the con- 
cern may be so large that the force of one individual’s ability 
and personality cannot reach the mass of the employees. In 
such cases committees can be used to develop this vital spirit 
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Another useful purpose which committees serve is to make 
the members learn to appreciate one another’s problems. Thus 
they learn how to work together successfully for the good of the 
company as a whole, rather than to restrict their interests to 
their own departments. Committees wisely formed and dis- 
creetly guided tend to eliminate the feeling, on the part of the 
members, of having always to guard the rights of their own 
departments. 

As the result of their discussion of policies and methods, com- 
mittee members come to regard the policies and methods which 
are adopted as their own, at least in part, and therefore they 
are more eager to see that the plans are properly interpreted 
and carried out. 

Although the use of committees has decided advantages, this 
plan of organization has one serious drawback. Committees 
are seldom authorized to make final decisions; their primary 
function is to recommend. Other executives must ultimately 
establish policies, and if they are not in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the committees, the latter may feel that their 
views have not been well received. This in turn may lead to 
friction between the principal executives and committee mem- 
bers. 

Generally speaking, however, the advantages of committees 
outweigh their disadvantages, and the use of the committee idea 
in organizations, within reasonable limitations, is to be recom- 
mended. 

Trends in organization. In order to furnish a proper 
fundamental background against which to evaluate present 
practices in oflhce organization and management, it will be 
helpful to consider briefly three developments in organiza- 
tion which have taken place in recent years. 

First, there is a distinct tendency, in organization, to 
recognize the importance of the functions of the controller 
and of the personnel manager, and to appoint major execu- 
tives to these positions. This trend is of the utmost im- 
portance to the office manager, largely because it recognizes 
the increasing dependence upon records, referred to in 
Chapter I, and because it clearly indicates the increasing 
need for someone able to control business operations 
through proper methods and system of records. Clearly, 
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businessmen are realizing more and more the necessity and 
value of records and are showing a practical appreciation of 
this need by the appointment of major executives whose 
principal duty it is to supervise, this work. 

The formation of the Controllers Institute of America in 
1932, whose membership consists entirely of privately em- 
ployed executive accountants with the title of controller, 
and of others who are performing that function — and its 
rapid growth from a small local body of thirty to a national 
organization with a membership of over eight hundred — 
is ample evidence of the importance of this trend. 

The increased attention being given to the work of the 
personnel manager is of the greatest possible interest to 
the office manager, because in many cases the office man- 
ager is either entirely or partially responsible for personnel 
matters. The selection and training of employees and 
other personnel activities are treated in detail in Chapters 
XXI, XXII, and XXIII. 

A second major trend in organization is the establishment 
of a means where by coordinatio n of the activities of the 
various divisions or departments of the business may be 
secured. The need for a coordinating influence in business 
was touched upon in the preceding chapter. It is of obvi- 
ous importance to the office manager because one of his 
principal functions is coordination. 

The third trend is the tendency to establish incentives 
to encourage efficiency. Even though the most careful at- 
tention has been given to the organization of a business, 
real efficiency does not exist unless incentives are provided 
which will induce the members to put forth their best ef- 
forts. Piece rates, bonus plans, and other incentives for 
factory workers have been in common use for many years. 
During the last decade a rapidly growing number of com- 
panies have applied similar plans to various groups of office 
workers. The specific methods used in working out such 
plans, and the results secured, are discussed in detail in 
Chapter XXIV. 
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Types of office organizations. Ofl&ce organizations are of 
three main types, depending to a considerable extent upon 
the status of their development and on the size of the com- 
pany, and on other considerations. 

First, there is the office in which but few persons are em- 
ployed and where, consequently, most, if not all, of the 
office work is done in one room under the general super- 
vision of one person who usually has other duties, such as 
accounting, correspondence, and so on. In cases such as 
this no specialization of tasks occurs, and versatility on the 
part of the executive in charge, as well as on the part of 
the subordinates, is an outstanding characteristic. In such 
cases twenty persons or fewer are usually doing strictly office 
work, and a minimum of systematic procedure is likely to 
be found. The need for proper organization, management, 
and system exists here just as much as it does in the case of 
the larger company, but, since informal methods of accom- 
plishing the work are traditional in such concerns, it is 
seldom that one finds any serious attempt to apply correct 
principles in anything more than the most general way. 

As soon as the volume of a particular kind of work be- 
comes sufficient to justify its separation from the other 
work of the office and the employment of a group of per- 
sons to do this work exclusively, the small-office type of 
organization begins to disappear and the so-called depart- 
mental type is likely to take its place. The outstanding 
characteristic of this type, therefore, is specialization. In 
theory, at least, each department is a self-contained and 
self-sufficient unit, making little or no use of the services 
of a central office organization. 

The third form of office organization is the centralized 
type, in which all functions common to all departments 
are centralized. Thus, for example, the function of han- 
dling incoming and outgoing mail and providing messenger 
service is put under the jurisdiction of one person, who is 
responsible for seeing that this particular type of service is 
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effectively rendered to all other departments of the com- 
pany. 

In practice, fully departmentalized and centralized types 
of office organization are found only infrequently. Take 
the example of mahing and messenger service just cited. 
One will find many cases in which a so-called mailing^^d 
messenger department exists, but almost invariably one or 
more messenger boys will be found who are definitely and 
permanently assigned to the offices of one of the chief 
executives. Similarly, many examples of so-called fully 
centralized fi lin g and stenographic departments exist which, 
upon investigation, prove to be entirely centralized in 
theory only. Rarely, if ever, does one find the chief execu- 
tives and department heads utilizing exclusively the serv- 
ices of these departments. The president, the treasurer, 
the sales manager, and others find it desirable to have 
their own private secretaries and to file certain letters and 
papers in cabinets in their own offices. Thus, even though 
the centralized or departmental type of organization may, 
on the surface, appear to exist, exceptions arise to a degree 
which make it impossible to say that a pure departmental 
or centralized form of organization is to be found. 

Advantages and disadvantages of centralization. Inas- 
much as centralization is a problem which is fundamental 
to the work of every office manager, it will be worthwhile 
to state briefly the advantages and disadvantages of this 
form of office organization. These may be summarized as 
follows “ : 

Advantages: 

1. The greater ability of a concentrated group to handle peak 
loads and to function satisfactorily during unusual periods, such 
as vacations or when the operating force is reduced by sickness. 
This may be said to be "operating flexibility.” 

2 Beers, W. M., “Centralization of Office Operations — Why or Why 
Not?” Annual Proceedings, pp. 60-61. National Oilice Management 
Association, 193S. 
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2. The possibility of transfer of employees engaged on more 
or less similar work between groups in order to apply their ef- 
forts where they are most needed, for example, shifting stencil 
cutters to ribbon typing, assigning stenographers or dictating- 
machine operators to turn out simple or tabulated copy work, 
and any combination of these types of services dependent only 
upon the employee’s ability. 

3. Equitable salary administration based on measured ef- 
ficiency can be secured. This is not possible to any extent when 
groups are segregated in a number of small, independent units. 

4. Because of its flexibility, a centralized group allows for the 
addition and training of recruits, whereas it is likely that in 
small groups the addition of any but highly trained personnel 
will cripple the operations to too great an extent. 

5. Specialized and uniform supervision is a natural con- 
comitant in the, operation of centralized service groups, and 
thereby the introduction of improved methods applied uniformly 
is greatly facilitated. 

6. With the establishment of large service groups, the intro- 
duction of production incentives follows naturally. Through the 
comparison of output and unit costs healthy competitive instincts 
are aroused. 

.7. The application and administration of appropriate, ade- 
quate, and useful plans for measurement of output are more 
likely and effective where a large group is involved. Both the 
employee and the employer benefit from the use of accurate 
measurement plans, since both will have a dependable yardstick 
by which to measure value received; the employee — the con- 
tents of the pay envelope, and the employer — the quantity and 
quality of the work produced. 

8. Decrease in supervisory costs. The reasons for this are 
obvious- 

9. In an assembled group an employee’s time can be oc- 
cupied more efficiently, and to a much greater extent than in the 
case of individuals or small groups, because of the more even 
flow of work. 

Disadvantages: 

1. Possible reduction in efficiency of departments served by 
large central groups, due to delays in service. 

2. Objection to sending work of a confidential nature into 
a general service department. 

3. Loss of the close proximity which is essential because of 
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the necessity for explaining detailed requirements, and the mak- 
ing of minor changes and corrections. 

4. Possible lack of effective control as to precedence of serv- 
ice to different departments or on particular jobs. 

5. Time spent in transporting material to and obtaining 
finished work from production units. 

Combining centralized and departmental types. An 
example of a plan whereby many concerns secure special- 
ization without incurring the disadvantages just mentioned 
is found in the way in which -stenographic service is fre- 
quently organized. Assume, as a specific illustration, an 
office having ten executives, each doing a different type 
of yvork. Under the departmental method each would 
have his private secretary, who worked only for him. 
When work was slack, she would be idle; if work was heavy, 
she would be rushed. Under the purely centralized type of 
organization, on the other hand, none of the ten stenog- 
raphers would be assigned permanently to a single indi- 
vidual, but would be sent to any one of the ten executives 
as specific conditions and the amount of work which they 
already had on hand might indicate. 

It is obvious that neither of these arrangements would 
be entirely satisfactory either to the executives or the ste- 
nographers. Under the combination plan, however, each 
executive has assigned to him one girl who does his steno- 
graphic work as the need arises. She is located, however, 
not in his private office, but in a room with the other nine 
stenographers and under the general supervision of a head 
stenographer or supervisor. If a particular executive is 
away from the office for a few days, or if, temporarily, the 
amount of work which he has to do is insufficient to keep 
his stenographer fully occupied, other work is assigned to 
her by the supervisor. She may be sent, for example, to 
take dictation from any one of the other nine executives 
whose work at the moment may be greater than his own 
stenographer can handle conveniently. Thus a minimum 
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of the stenographer's time is wasted through lack of work, 
and inconveniences to the executive on account of absences 
due to sickness, vacations, and other causes are reduced to 
the minimum. The net result of the plan is that both the 
executives and the stenographers secure the benefits of a 
private secretarial arrangement with all of its obvious ad- 
vantages, but with most, if not all, of the usual disadvan- 
tages eliminated. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company plan. In 
discussing the advantages and disadvantages of the cen- 
tralized type of office organization as applied to steno- 
graphic work, at the 1935 convention of the National Office 
Management Association, Mr. E. H. Conarroe, Director of 
Management Service, described the plan used by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company as follows®: 

After all, centralization is often a matter of degree and I have 
found it hard at times to classify certain activities as between 
a centralized and a decentralized set-up. I can cite an example 
from my own company. We have a large central transcription 
division. This consists mof two sections, the record transcrib- 
ing unit and the stenographic unit. The former is a completely 
centralized activity in that this unit handles the transcription 
of cylinders for the entire home office organization. The steno- 
graphic unit serves all of the strictly operating departments 
of the company with the exception of certain departmental 
executives. 

However, we have several divisions in the company in which, 
the work is of such a specialized or technical nature that it has 
been found advisable for them to maintain their own steno- 
graphic services. Examples of these are the Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau and the Real Estate Loan Division. The former is 
a research bureau, conducted in conjunction with our Group 
Insurance Division, the function of which is to conduct studies 
in the field of business management for the benefit of our policy- 
holders. The Real Estate Loan Division is responsible for the 
mortgage investments of the company. Each of these units has 
a specialized type of work and employs distinctive terms that 

^ Convention Proceedings, p. 64. National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, 1935. 
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are quite dijfferent from the standard insurance nomenclature em- 
ployed throughout the operating departments. Although sepa- 
rate stenographic services are maintained, in each of these units 
which; in a sense, is decentralization, each unit, in turn, oper- 
ates its stenographic staff on a centralized basis. 

The place of the office manager in the organization. 
The place of the office manager in the organization, of 
course, is a matter which is determined very largely by the 
way in which the function of office management is defined 
in a given company. The chart on page 38 prepared by 
Mr. M. B. Folsom of the Eastman Kodak Company indi- 
cates a broad concept.^ It is worth studying carefully, 
however, because it indicates clearly the diversity of the 
office-management activity. 

A more specific indication of the place of the office man- 
ager was given by Messrs. Keany and Lamb in their study 
^^The Status of the Office Manager^^ based on the practices 
of forty banking, insurance, manufacturing, public-utility, 
and commercial companies, which was prepared in cooper- 
ation with the National Office Management Association in 
1929.® The results of this study are summarized in the 
sections which follow. 

To whom the office manager is directly responsible. 

There seems to be a very decided tendency for the office man- 
ager to report to the treasurer, vice-president, or the president 
of the company. This would seem to indicate that the office 
manager is no longer just a detail man but that he has risen 
to an important executive position. In only 9 per cent of the 
cases does he appear to be no more than a chief accountant. 
This strengthens the impression that the prestige attached to the 
position is considerable. 

4 Fokom, M. B., ‘The Field of Office Management,” Handbook of Busi- 
ness Administration. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1931. 

® Adapted from Keany, Mathew, and Lamb, Philip A., “The Status of 
the Office Manager,” Annual Proceedings, pp. 63-70. National Office Man- 
agement Association, 1929. 
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Fig. 1. — Chart of Office Management Functions. 
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The following table shows the oiEcial in the company to whom 
the office manager is directly responsible: 


Official Per Cent 

Treasurer 212 

Vice-president 18.2 

President 15.2 

Vice-president and general manager 6.05 

General manager 6.05 

Board of directors 3.03 

Co-partners 3.03 

President or vice-president 3.03 

Assistant to president 3.03 

General manager and treasurer 3.03 

President and secretary 3.03 

Director of clerical activities 3.03 " 

Auditor 3.03 

Director of engineering 3.03 

Assistant controller and general oflS.ce manager 3.03 

Secretary 3.03 


Official titles held by office managers. 

In several of the questionnaire returns the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the use of the title “office manager’^ is dying out. 
Although there are no figures to substantiate this opinion, the 
fact that the title is used in only 29 per cent of the cases would 
seem to indicate that its use is far from general. The title 
“assistant secretary’^ seems to be the second choice, while “audi- 
tor,” “office service manager,” and “assistant secretary and of- 
fice manager” are next in rank. Sixteen other titles are used, no 
one of which occurs more frequently than another. It is evident 
that as yet there is very little standardization in regard to title. 
Executives may be opposed to the title of office manager and 
therefore use another one whenever it is possible to do so. 

The following table indicates the official titles of the office 
managers who were contacted during the course of the survey: 


Title Per Cent 

OflS.ce manager 29.0 

Assistant secretary 13.0 

Auditor 5.3 

Office service manager 5.3 

Assistant secretary and office manager 5.3 

President 2.6 

Manager of filing department 2.6 

Secretary 2.6 

Treasurer and secretary 2.6 

Chief clerk 2.6 
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Title Per Cent 

Auditor and office manager 2.6 

Assistant to the chairman 2.6 

Controller 2.6 

Manager of the personnel and planning departments ... 2.6 

System manager of engineering department . 2.6 

Manager of office methods 2.6 

Vice-president 2.6 

General office manager and purchasing agent 2.6 

Assistant to the president and office manager 2.6 

Acting vice-president and secretary 2.6 

Assistant to the vice-president 2.6 


Positions held other than that of office manager. 

An analysis of the answers to this question shows that the 
majority of office managers hold other positions. Sixty-five per 
cent of the forty office managers who answered the questionnaire 
do part-time work in some other capacity. About one-third 
of these hold minor executive positions that involve little time. 
Slightly over one-third hold positions such as director, auditor, 
assistant secretary, secretary, assistant to the president, and 
assistant treasurer. The remainder hold other executive po- 
sitions varying in importance. This analysis indicates that office 
management may be a ifart-time position in some cases. 

The following table shows the positions held other than that 
of officer manager: 


Number of Companies 40 

Number of Office Managers Holding no Other Position 14 
Office Managers Holding Other Positions 26 

Podtion Held Per Cent 

Minor executive positions involving little time 33,3 

Directors of company 12.8 

Auditors 7.7 

Assistant secretary 7.7 

Secretary 5.15 

Assistant to president 5.15 

Assistant treasurer 5.15 

President 2.56 

Assistant to vice-president 2.56 

Vice-president 2.56 

Credit manager 2.56 

System manager of engineering department 2.56 

Controller 2.56 

Assistant auditor ■ 2.56 

Purchasing agent 2.56 

Production manager 2.56 
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Departments or groups of employees under the jurisdic- 
tion of the office manager. 

The departments or groups of employees under the control 
of the office manager are by no means standardized. They vary 
to some degree with the size, type, and general organization of 
the business. The most definite statement that can be made 
on this point is that the filing, mailing, stenographic, and gen- 
eral accounting departments are almost universally under the 
control of the office manager. 

The following table contains a complete list of the depart- 
ments and groups which were found to come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the office manager: 


Department or Group Per Cent 

Filing department 11.5 

Mailing department 11.0 

Stenographic department 9.9 

General accounting department 8.2 

Messenger service 6.6 

Transcribing department 6.1 

Telephone and telegraph operators 5.5 

Printing department 4.9 

Building maintenance department 3.8 

Credits and collections department 3.3 

Janitors 2.7 

Cashiers 2.7 

Purchasing department 2.7 

Auditing department 2.7 

Billing department 2.2 

Order department 2.2 

Payroll department 2.2 

Office machinery maintenance 2.2 

Cost accounting department 2.2 

Office supplies department 2.2 

Personnel department 1.7 

Restaurant 1.7 

Information ■ 1.7 


Major duties of the office manager. 

The answers to this question covered a wdde range, due to the 
fact that large and small businesses, as well as companies of sev- 
eral different types, were represented. A few significant points, 
however, stand out. In the first place, the greatest stress seems 
to be laid on personnel work, while office equipment, office 
routine, filing, and building maintenance come next in impor- 
tance, in the order mentioned. Since personnel work today con- 
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sists of a great deal more than hiring and dismissing employees, 
it is clear that an important function has been added to the 
duties of the ofBce manager within the last decade. While the 
modern office manager still retains control of all the routine 
duties that he has always possessed, it appears that the new 
responsibilities which he is assuming, such as the one cited above, 
are tending to increase the importance of his position. 

Time spent in office management. 

The study showed clearly that the performance of the oiEce- 
management function absorbs a large proportion of the office 
manager’s time. Three-quarters of those covered in the survey 
spent over 50 per cent of their time on office management work 
and considerably over half spent more than 75 per cent of their 
time in this way. 

Tendency for the duties of the office manager to increase. 

Out of the twenty-seven answers received to a question deal- 
ing with the tendency of the duties of the office manager to in- 
crease, seventeen stated that no increase had recently been 
made, while the other ten said that an increase had taken place. 
Thus it may be assumed that there is a general tendency for the 
duties of the office manager to increase. Taken as a whole, the 
answers to the questionnaires seem to imply that this is true. 
It may be that the increases are not specific but are added in 
such a way that their pressure is not felt all at one time. W'hat- 
ever the case may be, it seems quite certain that the duties of 
the office manager are increasing and that the position is gain- 
ing in scope of authority and importance. 

Rowntree and Company. The organization structure of 
Rowntree and Company, a well-known English manufac- 
turing concern, is interesting not only because it was largely 
developed by Mr. Oliver Sheldon, whose book The Philoso- 
phy of Management is regarded by authorities as the best 
work ever written on the subject, but because of the place 
assigned to office management. 

The main functions or divisions of the business are 
finance, service, labor, production, marketing, and distribu- 
tion. Finance consists of the accounts, comparison, and 
purchasing functions; service, of the equipment and re- 
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search functions; labor is not subdivided; production con- 
sists of the production and progress functions; marketing 
is not subdivided; and distribution consists of the selling 
and transport functions. 

Although office management is nowhere mentioned as a 
major division or function of the organization, the need for 
coordination of office activities is clearly recognized. This 
problem is placed in the hands of an Office Coordination 
Committee, whose duties are to inspect and coordinate : 

1. The selection, training (in office methods) , promotion, and 
transfer of clerical personnel, exclusive of management. 

2. The clerical methods employed. 

3. The fixing of standards of clerical output and efficiency. 

4. The standardization and issue of office machinery, equip- 
ment, stationery, and supplies. 

5. The layout, both interdepartmental and internal, of all 
offices. 

6. Research in methods of perfdrming clerical work and initi- 
ation of new systems. 

7. The inspection of clerical work wherever carried out by 

the company. , 

From the foregoing it is clear that the clerical work of 
the organization is not regarded as a separate function, but 
is allocated to each of the main divisions of the business. 
The task of the Office Coordination Committee is to study 
the various clerical methods and paraphernaha, as well as 
the personnel needs, from the point of view of staff develop- 
ment and standardization, and thus to produce the best re- 
sults. 

In his book The Philosophy of Management Sheldon has 
this to say about clerical work ®: 

There is one general misconception which should be cleared 
away — the idea that “office work” is a function. Logically, there 
is no common factor binding different sections of office work to- 
..gether. Different offices are performing different types of work 
under different functions. In theory, this is normally recog- 

® Sheldon, Oliver, The Philosophy of Management. Sir Isaac Pitman 
Sons, New York, 1923. 
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nized; but when it comes to the making of an organization the 
theory is overlooked, and all ofBce sections, irrespective of basic 
functions, are herded together under one control. What we 
must recognize is that clerical work is not a work-function, but 
the exercise of a specific human faculty employable in any func- 
tion. Unless w^e recognize the primary distinction, the resulting 
confusion may be considerable. 

Departmental operating audits. One of the duties of 
the office manager which has become increasingly impor- 
tant in recent years, particularly in larger and more progres- 
sive companies, is the responsibility for the establishment 
of efficient and economical procedures in all departments of 
the organization, including the office division itself. Work 
of this type is often referred to as the departmental audit. 

Value of audits of operating methods.'^ 

The major problem of office planning and administration is the 
thorough, accurate, and systematic accumulation of the facts — 
all the facts. When they are presented in an organized manner, 
most of the resistance to change is overcome, and supervision is 
raised to a higher level.* 

The departmental . operating audit offers a technique for fact 
finding which is scientifically sound and, in the opinion of those 
office executives who have adopted it, the most effective instru- 
ment of office administrative supervision and coordinated planning 
yet developed. It is but an adaptation of the technique of the fi- 
nancial audit applied to organization and operations. The finan- 
cial audit accounts for the existence of values and for the receipts 
and disbursements of cash. The operating audit has to do with 
an appraisal of men, methods, material, and management, in 
relation to the values obtained for the expenditure of money. 
Departmental operating audits can be effectively made a perma- 
nent routine of office administration. Such audits should be re- 
peated not less than once every two years — there is probably 
no single investment which will yield such handsome returns on 
the money expended. 

It is unreasonable to expect such audit work to be performed 
effectively by a supervisor or department head. His viewpoint 

Adapted from bulletins of the Life Office Management Association, 
issues of March 15, 1936; April 15, 1936; May 15, 1936. 
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is subjective, and the pressure of routine work makes it impos- 
sible for him to assume a detached objective position in relation 
to his responsibility. Existing office routines, whether bad or 
good, readily become assimilated into the office operating struc- 
ture. An obviously cumbersome and uneconomical procedure 
may, in a short time, become so inconspicuous that its short- 
comings will be detected only when exposed to the light of a de- 
tailed and comprehensive survey. 

Departmental audit procedure. 

As is the practice in preparing for a financial audit, the items 
to be examined should be carefully recorded in the order of the 
procedure to be followed. The examiner assigned to the audit is 
presumably qualified to measure, check, and appraise operations, 
equipment, and personnel as called for in the schedule. He 
should be assigned to the department under examination and 
remain until the audit is completed and the report is prepared. 
He should work closely with the department head or supervisor, 
and seeming irregularities should be discussed and, if possible, 
a corrective procedure agreed upon before the report is sub- 
mitted. The completed report should be reviewed with the 
supervisor before submitting it to the administrative officer. 

The examiner. 

It is essential that the person assigned to departmental audit 
work possess the qualities of analysis, observation, accurate 
written expression, and ability to pursue the work without dis- 
turbance to the organization. He may be a promising young 
member of the office staff with some experience in methods work, 
or he may be an “outsider” with methods auditing experience 
who is brought in for the work. In addition to possessing the 
peculiar talents essential to This work, the examiner should be 
familiar with the office management standards by which he will 
appraise the operations observed. The examiner should report 
direct to an administrative office of the company, and the pro- 
gram must have the support and active interest of the manage- 
ment. 

Use of completed reports. 

A detailed audit of a representative department of fifty clerks 
would require at least nne month’s time of a single examiner. 
The completed report will serve many purposes, among the more 
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important of which are: equitable appraisal of the effectiveness 
of departmental supervision; suggestions for improvements in 
metliods, equipment, and personnel; exploring the numerous 
possibilities of economies in all phases of departmental opera- 
tion; effect on the staff morale; good work “down the line” will 
not go unrecognized; inferior quality will be detected; the man- 
agement is provided with the same assurance concerning the 
quality of work performed as the financial audit certificate pro- 
vides in relation to cash, securities, and record-keeping accuracy. 

Departmental audit methods of various companies. 

While the number of companies which have a formally or- 
ganized staff, section, or department whose primary func- 
tion is to make departmental audits or surveys is small, 
such work is carried on rather extensively in one way or 
another. In a survey of 263 representative companies with 
large office forces, conducted by Managements Methods in 
1932, only 15 per cent had such a separately set up methods- 
improvement staff.® But of these companies, 60 per cent 
are carrying on such work in some way or other. 

Of the entire 263 companies, SO per cent reported increased 
recognition of the value of such work. In five companies this 
work had been placed in the hands of a formally recognized staff 
within the previous two years, whereas it had not been so placed 
before that time. The extent of the “increased recognition” of 
the value of such work varied considerably. In those companies 
that were affected most seriously by the depression, office forces 
were found to have been reduced more than in other lines, and 
the methods staff natm-ally suffered along with other depart- 
ments. 

Procedures followed by a manufacturing company. 

The plan of a large manufacturing company is typical of the 
best plans of the larger organizations which have office forces 
of different sizes in several different locations. 

In this company, where the volume of office work warrants, 
each of the different departments has a separate organization 
whose main function is to investigate new and present office 
methods. The work of these organizations throughout the whole 


^Management Methods, November, 1932 . 
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company in coordinated by two committees whose personnel is 
made up of appointees of the heads of general departments. 
These committees are functionally responsible to the comptroller 
of the company and are called the '^OflSice Equipment Standard- 
ization Committee’^ and the “Group for the Interchange of 
Clerical Information.’’ 

Duties of the two groups. 

The Office Equipment Standardization Committee is kept in- 
formed of all investigations of newly developed office equipment 
and of that in present use. This committee frequently initiates 
experiments and tests of office appliances, assigning such trials 
to one or more of the operating departments as conditions re- 
quire. Upon completion, standards are set for such office ma- 
chines, furniture, supplies, stationery, and paper as best meet 
the test. The committee supervises the design and distribution 
of all forms used by more than one department. Information 
on company standards so selected is published and distributed 
by the Secretary’s department under the title of “Catalogue of 
Office Equipment Standards.” In addition to a complete descrip- 
tion of each item, this published information defines as nearly as 
possible the proper field of use and shows the source of supply 
and gives ordering information. 

The Group for the Interchange of Clerical Information receives 
data on the activities of groups in the various organizations 
(1) to prevent duplication of efforts, and (2) to keep all organiza- 
tions currently informed on new developments. 

The Secretary’s department is responsible for carrying on at 
headquarters such services as may be performed most econom- 
ically and efficiently. An assistant secretary acts as secretary 
of the two committees mentioned above and often uses the serv- 
ice department that reports to the Secretary as a laboratory for 
the trial of new appliances or methods. 

Results obtained. 

This plan of organization and the studies made have brought 
large returns in reduced expense and improved service An out- 
standing case is that of the centralization of typing and steno- 
graphic work (excluding secretarial work). Prior to 1931 the 
secretary’s department had a small centralized typing group. 
A survey was conducted that year of such work throughout the 
departments at the headquarters office. After the survey, recom- 
mendations were made for the centralization of this work in the 
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Secretary’s department. The recommendations were adopted, 
and the change has resulted in worthwhile economies and a 
higher quality of work. The company is well pleased with the 
plan under which it is operating. The Secretary of the com- 
pany says, “The experience of the last three years has empha- 
sized the need for, and resulted in further centralization of office 
management responsibility.” 

Experience of the Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 

Company. 

This company has a methods department which does all the 
scientific analysis work for both the office and the factory. 
The vice-president is directly responsible, and all methods de- 
partment work is scheduled by him. The office manager outlines 
the study he wishes made and submits it to the vice-president- 
for approval. 

When the methods department is ready to start, a thorough 
discussion is held between the office manager and the methods 
department head. The office manager outlines to the engineer 
all his ideas for possible ways of improving methods. The 
engineer then studies and times all those methods, as well as 
'others which may occur to him. From these studies the best way 
of doing the work is determined at a conference between the office 
manager and the engineer. 

The methods in about two-thirds of the office have been 
studied and improved and bonus-payment plans have been 
installed in these same departments. 

Taylor Instrument Companies. 

This company, which has about 150 clerical workers, has a 
committee whose duty it is to investigate each department and 
suggest changes in routine, personnel, and methods. This com- 
mittee also establishes base rates. The office manager is respon- 
sible for the improvement of procedure, for the use of well- 
devised forms and suitable machines, and for the control and 
measurement of work throughout the office. 

Of the results of this work, Henry W. Kimmel, secretary of 
the company, says, “The need for such activities has increased 
during the depression, and the trend has been toward further 
centralization of office management responsibilities.” 

Tn subsequent chapters procedures for surveying and 
auditing the work of particular departments are discussed 
in further detail. 



CHAPTER III 


Selecting an Office Site 


Importance of proper location. The question of where 
an ofiB.ce shall be located, both as to the community and the 
building itself, is an important one. When one considers 
that office space in buildings in larger cities costs from three 
to six dollars per square foot per year, while other quar- 
ters — ^not necessarily far away — ^may be secured for from 
one to two dollars, it becomes apparent that careful con- 
sideration of the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
possible sites is important. 

Rental cost, however, is not the only factor to be con- 
sidered. Nearness to allied or associated lines of business, 
accessibility for customers and employees, provision for 
future expansion, the reputation of the locality and of the 
building itself, and nearness to sources of supply and trans- 
portation facilities, as weU as many other matters of equal 
importance, must be considered. Moreover, assuming that 
the office will be located in a building already constructed, 
the various possible buildings must be considered in con- 
nection with the adaptability of the space offered to the 
layout of the departments and the flow of work. Although 
in actual practice a compromise is frequently necessary, it 
is far better to follow the principle of finding space which 
will be suitable to the existing or proposed departmental 
layout rather than to attempt to fit the departments, by 
expansion here and contraction there, into a space which 
has been selected merely because it is cheap in price or be- 
cause it commands an excellent view from what will be 
the chief executive’s private office. 

49 
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Basic considerations. In considering the question of 
office location, thought must first be given to several funda- 
mentals of policy and practice. First of all, in the case of 
a large organization, there is the question of the building 
itself. Is it better to build a new building and occupy all 
or an important part of the space, or rent a building already 
built? Again, do the space demands necessitate renting all 
the space now, or is it better to rent only a part of the space 
available at the present time and to provide in some other 
way for future expansion? In addition, in the case of a 
manufacturing company, there is the question as to the 
best location for the office. Shall the office be located in 
the same community as the plant? If not, where? If the 
office is to be at the same site as the plant, shall it be placed 
in the same building occupied by the manufacturing de- 
partments, or shall a separate administration building be 
constructed? These questions merit careful consideration. 

Erecting a new building. While it is clear that only 
relatively large companies are in a position, from the 
standpoint both of finances and of space needs, to consider 
the erection and occupation of a new building, many ad- 
vantages accrue to the company that decides upon this 
course. 

If the company decides to build, it is possible to plan 
completely the interior layout and construction to suit one’s 
own individual needs, and to provide for future expansion 
for many years to come in any one of a variety of ways. 
The home office building of the John Hancock Life Insur- 
ance Company in Boston, the home of the New York Life 
Insurance Company in New York, the General Motors 
building in Detroit, the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
buildings in New York and Chicago, the Palmolive and 
Wrigley buildings and the Tribune Tower in Chicago, and 
the Koppers building in Pittsburgh — all are but a few illus- 
trations of cases in which it has been possible for individual 
companies to secure these advantages. Banks also are in- 
stitutions that often occupy entire buildings. The various 
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Federal Reserve Bank buildings throughout the country, 
as well as the buildings which bear the names of individual 
commercial and savings banks, are all cases in point. Gen- 
erally speaking, banks occupy an entire building more fre- 
quently than do business organizations. 

One practical method, which is often used in cases where 
a company constructs its own building but is not in a po- 
sition to occupy the entire floor space at once, is to arrange 
some of the floors so that they may be rented temporarily 
to other occupants. If deemed desirable, the ground floor 
may be fitted up for store use. By being careful in arrang- 
ing leases and by exercising a little forethought in construc- 
tion details, it has been possible, in many cases, to provide 
adequately for future expansion and at the same time secure 
a welcome income from the space thus reserved until such 
time as it is needed. 

In addition to securing the construction and layout which 
the requirements of the business demand, the erection of 
a new building which bears the name of the company obvi- 
ously has distinct advertising v^lue. This is true, ' of 
course, even though some or a considerable share of the 
total space is leased to other organizations. In fact, in 
some cases the company whose name the building bears 
may occupy only a minority of the total rentable floor 
space. The RCA building, one of the buildings comprising 
Rockefeller Center in New York, and the McGraw-Hill 
building in Chicago are cases in point. Generally speak- 
ing, building-management firms, whose business it is to rent 
and manage large office buildings, are glad to make such 
arrangements, especially with nationally known companies. 
In this way not only is the rental of an important amount 
of space for a considerable number of years assured, but 
the fact that a well-known organization is going to be 
located in the building is a distinct asset in facilitating 
rentals to other equally desirable tenants. 
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Renting an old building for exclusive occupancy. 
Where the construction of a new building does not seem 
practical, the suggestion is sometimes made by company 
executives, or others, that an old building be acquired and 
completely renovated to meet the needs of the organiza- 
tion. The problem of acquiring and altering an existing 
building, however, usually presents difficult practical prob- 
lems. For one thing, there is the matter of obsolescence. 
Office buildings which are thirty or more years old are gen- 
erally regarded as obsolete. If, then, a company is con- 
sidering the advisability of purchasing a building ten years 
old, it is at once apparent that one-third of the possible 
life and usefulness of the building has already passed. Re- 
cent advances in building-construction methods and the 
quick public acceptance of such things as air conditioning, 
soundproofing, and high-speed automatic elevators have 
tended to accelerate materially the rapidity with which 
buildings become obsolete. It is well to remember that the 
office is the “home” of the business, and that the same fac- 
tors that cause people to demand modern houses are pres- 
ent to the same extent in the case of business buildings. 

In addition to the matter of obsolescence of the building 
itself, obsolescence of the neighborhood in which the build- 
ing is located must also be considered. Even the most 
casual observation of the changes which have taken place 
in practically every city of the country will show that loca- 
tions that were considered excellent twenty years ago are 
today quite impossible for business purposes. The acqui- 
sition of an old building, therefore, with the thought that 
the organization will in some way be able to put up with the 
inconveniences of construction and location, which are ap- 
parent even before the building is occupied, is almost al- 
ways poor economy in the end. 

Apart from the question of obsolescence, the problem of 
making necessary changes to adapt the building to the uses 
of the new owner is frequently a costly and difficult under- 
taking. The location of columns, the placing or removal 
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of partitions, the condition of the wiring system, the loca- 
tion of wash rooms, stairways, elevators, and so on, the size 
of bays, and a host of other factors are likely to arise and 
to obstruct, if not to make altogether impossible, the de- 
sign of a layout in harmony with best modern knowdedge 
and practice. 

In a word, the purchase of an old building, or the rental 
of one for a long period of years, is a step to be avoided, 
except when unusual circumstances prevail. Even in a 
new building, changes which should or must be made come 
quickly enough. 

Occupancy of rented quarters. The third alternative 
open to the company seeking a new location is one that is 
followed in a large majority of cases, namely, the rental 
of space, either in a new building or in an old one. The 
major advantages of such a procedure are, of course, the 
obvious fact that no considerable amount of capital need 
be tied up in the building itself; the freedom of change ha 
the future, which renting always gives; and the freedom 
from care and worry, which is the -price of owmership in 
any case. 

On the other hand, renting has its disadvantages. It is 
not always possible — in fact it is usually impossible — ^to 
secure exactly the sort of layout that will best fit existing 
or contemplated departmental arrangements. It is usually 
necessary, therefore, to fit the organization, to a certain 
extent at least, to the layout. In addition, the tenant must 
necessarily rely to a considerable extent upon the promises 
of the owner or agent in regard to building maintenance and 
service facilities that will be provided. Those matters for 
which the tenant is usually responsible, as set forth in the 
usual office lease, and those for which the owner is respon- 
sible, are discussed in a subsequent section in this chapter. 

Selection of the location in the community. Assuming 
that a company is going to occupy rented quarters, as is 
usually the case, the location in the community must be 
selected. A number of factors are of particular importance. 
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among them being the reputation of various locations or 
neighborhoods in the city, probable future developments 
in the section under consideration, nearness to service facili- 
ties, and convenience of location for employees. 

Neighborhood reputations. Neighborhoods, like indi- 
viduals, have reputations. It is often of the utmost im- 
portance that the office be located in the “right” part of 
town. A very brief and simple analysis of the various busi- 
ness districts in any city will show clearly that each is 
thought of in connection with a particular line of busi- 
ness. For example, in every large city there is the retail 
or shopping district, the wholesale district, the financial 
district, the residential district, and so on. These, in turn, 
are often subdivided into zones, which are associated with 
specific classes of trade. For example. Fifth Avenue and 
Madison Avenue above Forty-second Street, in New York 
City, are generally regarded as the exclusive shopping dis- 
tricts. The location of the Saks Fifth Avenue Store at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street marked the 
beginning of a distinct tendency for the higher-class stores 
and specialty shops to locate on Fifth Avenue between 
Forty-second and Fifty-ninth Streets. The fact that Mc- 
Cutcheon’s, an old-established linen store located for many 
years at the corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, moved to Fifth Avenue and Forty-ninth Street in 
1926, a distance of only fifteen blocks, indicates very clearly 
the importance of location in this case. 

The business sections of New York City also have their 
specialized reputations. Maiden Lane, a narrow street in 
downtown New York, has for years been the center of the 
jewelry trade. John Street for a long time has enjoyed the 
reputation of being the center of the insurance brokerage 
business. Wall Street, of course, one immediately associ- 
ates with financial institutions of all kinds. 

Similar situations exist in almost every large city in the 
country. The Loop, so called because the tracks of the 
elevated railroad completely encircle it, comprises the heart 
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of the business and financial district in Chicago. Within 
the Loop, in turn, there is further specialization. La Salle 
Street is the Wall Street of Chicago. Most of the leading 
department stores, including Marshall Field, Carson, Pirie, 
Scott and Company, and The Fair, are located on State 
Street. On Michigan Boulevard are some of Chicago's 
finest specialty shops, as well as many of the newer office 
buildings. In San Francisco, Market Street is the prin- 
cipal business thoroughfare. The leading financial houses 
are located on Montgomery Street, while the wholesale dis- 
trict is concentrated on lower Mission Street. Numberless 
additional illustrations might be given to show that a very 
distinct although invisible line divides the business life of 
any city into a number of component parts. 

Forecasting future neighborhood changes. The pres- 
ent reputation' of a, neighborhood, however, is not the only 
matter to be considered. In fact, it is just as important 
that the probable changes in the neighborhood during the 
coming years be taken into account and estimated as accu- 
rately as possible, as it is that the" present reputation be 
given consideration. 

A specific illustration will indicate very clearly the dis- 
astrous results which are bound to follow when future 
changes are not given proper weight. In this case the home 
office of a nationally known financial institution was located 
in what was formerly the residential district of a mid- 
western city. The ground was cheap, there was plenty of 
light and air, and there was no reason to suppose that for 
an indefinite period of time the institution would not be 
able to meet all of its requirements in an effective manner 
in the location chosen. After the lapse of a very few 
years, however, the situation changed so materially that 
the entire character of the neighborhood deteriorated, and 
it is now completely inundated with light manufacturing 
establishments, as well as settlements of large groups of 
industrial workers. It is a foregone conclusion that this 
institution, which is rapidly expanding, will be obliged to 
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move in a very short period of time to another location 
where it will be in surroundings adapted to the character of 
its business and likely to hold the type of employee which 
the institution seeks to attract. 

Nearness to service facilities. Offices depend to a large 
extent upon a variety of service facilities made available to 
them by various outside agencies. For example, little busi- 
ness could be transacted without the use of the mails. 
Where the volume of correspondence is considerable, as in 
an insurance company or a mail-order house, nearness to 
the post office or its substations is of considerable practical 
importance. Similarly, proximity to express offices, to rail- 
way terminals, to district offices of the telegraph company, 
to office supply houses, and to other outside service agen- 
cies, is desirable. While this group of factors may per- 
haps, in general, be regarded as relatively unimportant, 
they must always be taken into consideration in choosing 
an office site. 

Convenience to employees. In office location the con- 
venience to employees' in going to and from work is not 
always given the consideration which it deserves. Every 
office manager will realize, after a moment’s consideration, 
that employees select positions and stay longest, other 
things being equal, in those offices which are most conven- 
iently situated with reference to their homes. One well- 
known office organization, for example, is located in an 
eastern city in a wholesale district, inconvenient to reach 
for anyone coming to it from alihost any part of town. In 
a number of cases employees are known to have accepted 
positions with the company only until they could find work 
in an office located more conveniently to their homes. The 
net result is that the company has found it necessary to 
pay something more than the current market rate in order 
to make the emplo3unent opportunity an attractive one. 

Advantages and disadvantages of suburban office loca- 
tion. In some cases the question arises as to whether a city 
or a suburban location for an office is better. The principal 
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advantages and the disadvantages of a suburban location 
may be summarized as follows ^ : 

Advantages: 

1. Quiet, pleasant working surroundings. 

2. Cheap land and low taxes, or low rents. 

3. Room for expansion when needed. 

4. Freedom from parking problems and restrictive ordinances. 

5. Possibilities of capitalizing location on letterheads, in 
slogans, associating company name with new community, 
etc. 

Disadvantages: 

1. DiflBculty of securing skilled clerical employees. 

2. DiflBculty in assuring adequate transportation for em- 
ployees and for supplies. 

3. Inadequacy of banking and investment facilities. 

4. Decreased opportunity for executive contact with other 
organizations. 

While each situation must be decided, of course, on its 
own merits, the number of offices which are located in the 
suburbs is relatively small. Unless, unusual factors exist, 
a city location is much to be preferred. 

Selection of the building itself. Having decided upon 
the general neighborhood in the community in which office 
space will be sought, there next arises the question of 
selecting the particular building in which to locate. In 
this connection at least four factors must be taken into 
consideration: (1) the rental-cost factor; (2) the adapta- 
bility of the present arrangement to the present or pro- 
posed departmental layout; (3) the service facilities of the 
building, such as elevator service, both passenger and 
freight, janitor service, maintenance service, and so on; and 
(4) the character of the other tenants. Each of these fac- 
tors deserves further specific consideration. With the ex- 
ception of the third, which is discussed in detail in the fol- 
lowing chapter, they are considered below. 

1 Benge, Eugene, Cutting Clerical Costs. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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The rental-cost factor. By far the most important point 
to be borne in mind in connection with rental cost is the 
fact that the cost per square foot is not the only price of 
occupancy paid by the company. Consequently, space at 
three dollars per square foot may, upon analysis, be found 
to be just as cheap if not cheaper, in the end, than a site 
located elsewhere renting at two dollars and a half per 
square foot. A case in point of the effect of an error in 
judgment in this matter is to be found in the example of 
the office organization cited in the section (page 55) dealing 
with neighborhood changes. 

Adaptability of space offered to layout. As has already 
been stated, a fundamental principle of good office location 
and layout is to select, as far as it is practical to do so, space 
which can be adapted readily to layout requirements, rather 
than to attempt to reverse the process by forcing the lay- 
out to adapt itself to a given space which is already ar- 
ranged in a certain way. A smooth and continuous flow 
of work between the various departments comprising the 
office is essential to handling the work with dispatch. This 
important subject is discussed fully in Chapter V. 

Character of other tenants in building. Just as neigh- 
borhoods within a community have reputations, individual 
buildings carry with them prestige, or the lack of it. While 
it is true that real estate operators and brokers attempt to 
buildup a certain reputation for a building and then utilize 
it in selling space, it is nevertheless a fact that the repu- 
tation and character of the building in which a company is 
located may well be a distinct asset or a definite liability. 

The nature of the business of present tenants is the prin- 
cipal factor which makes or breaks the reputation of a given 
building. It is not very pleasant, for example, for customers 
who have occasion to visit the company offices to have to 
take their turn with a miscellaneous assortment of boxes 
and bundles on a combination freight and passenger eleva- 
tor in order to reach their destination. Yet, if one locates 
an office in a building in which even light manufacturing 
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is permitted, this may be the result. Well-appointed lob- 
bies, good elevator service rendered by well-mannered per- 
sonnel, and clean floors, all contribute to the general im- 
pression which the building makes on prospects, customers, 
and employees, and all have a direct effect on the good will 
which the business enjoys. 

Selection of space within the building. The floor and 
the part of the building in which the offices are located is 
well worth while considering. An eastern exposure is usu- 
ally considered the best; a northern, the second choice; a 
southern, the third; and a western, the least desirable of 
all. The upper floors, say, the fifth floor or above, are, of 
course, regarded as more desirable, and consequently are 
more expensive, because of the better natural light and 
ventilation, as well as the smaller amount of street noise 
that reaches them. 

In one case which recently came to the writer’s attention, 
it was necessary to both soundproof and air condition an 
executive’s office, at a cost of some $1300, simply because its 
location on the third floor, with southern exposure, facing 
a principal business street on which trolley cars operated, 
made it too noisy for conversation when the windows were 
open, and unbearably hot when they were kept closed. 

The frequency with which customers and others call at 
the office is also a determining factor in selecting the space 
in the building to be occupied. Obviously, for example, no 
bank would consider a location on the upper floors of a 
building. 

The opportunities that various possible locations within 
a building offer for future expansion is also an important 
point to consider. In planning a new location a company 
should provide definitely for the growth of the business for 
five years at least. It is also generally true, in the case of 
office organizations whose business is growing at a normal 
rate, that space requirements double at least every ten 
years. Consequently, space taken on floors in which ad- 
ditional offices will be available in the near future, rather 
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than on floors where the balance of the space is rented for 
a number of years in advance, is preferable. 

Location of executive offices of a manufacturing com- 
pany. Industrial executives have given considerable atten- 
tion to the question of whether, in general, better results 
are secured when the administrative or executive offices of 
a manufacturing company are located at the factory, or at 
a point some distance from it. This matter is especially 
important when the plant itself, because of specific con- 
ditions, such as nearness to a good labor supply, nearness to 
raw materials, nearness to markets, low taxes, or superior 
transportation facilities, is located in the country or in a 
town which is difficult to reach. 

Decision on this point depends very largely upon the 
ability of the company executives and office departments to 
coordinate their work successfully. There is also the ques- 
tion of the ability of major executives to secure and main- 
tain adequate control over, and information about, activi- 
ties at the plant. Although each case is a problem in 
itself, and no general rQles can be laid down which are uni- 
versally applicable, the tendency in recent years has been 
toward locating the executive offices and the plant at the 
same point. The advisability of this procedure is empha- 
sized by the fact that in a number of cases companies whose 
offices were formerly located at a distance' from the plant 
have later deemed it advisable to move to the plant itself. 

Use of a weighted table to determine the best location. 
As a practical aid in arriving at an equitable decision re- 
garding the best office location, and more particularly as 
a help in giving the various factors involved the proper rela- 
tive weight, the use of a simple table, as shown in Figure 2, 
will be found helpful. The procedure for preparing and 
using such a table is simply to list in the left-hand column, 
as shown, all of the factors which in any way influence the 
choice of the site. Each main group of factors is then given 
a weight, thereby enabling evaluation of all factors in terms 
of one another. For example, convenience to customers 
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would obviously be an outstanding factor in the case of a 
retail-store location, and thus would be given a greater 
weight than any other single factor, and very possibly as 
much weight as all other factors combined. On the other 
hand, the question of convenience to customers in the case 
of a mail-order house would be of practically no impor- 
tance, but nearness to railway, express, and mail facilities 
would be of the greatest importance. For the sake of con- 
venience, the total weight assigned to all factors may be 
arbitrarily fixed at 100. 


Location Factors 

Weight 

Location A 

Location B 

Location C 
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Fig, 2. — Location Table. 


Having decided upon the total weight to be allowed each 
factor, the next step is to evaluate in accordance with one's 
own opinion the worth of the various sites under considera- 
tion. For example, assume that Columns A, B, and C in 
the form represent three possible locations. If nearness to 
-outside service facilities carried a total weight of fifteen, 
one might assign a weight of eight to location A, ten to 
location B, and thirteen to location C, thus indicating that 
while none of the sites are regarded as perfect from the 
standpoint of nearness to service facilities, site C is better 
than either A or B. The last step, of course, is to total 
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the individual weights in each of the colunans and deter- 
mine the one nearest the ideal location, that is, 100 points. 

Features of an office lease. When the building itself 
and the space within the building have been selected, the 
next step is to take care of the legal matters connected with 
the leasing of the office. While this is a matter that in 
most cases the company will wish its lawyers to look into, it 
is desirable that the office manager have at least a general 
knowledge of the usual provisions of a lease covering office 
space, and of those things for which the owner is respon- 
sible and those for which the tenant is responsible. 

Among the points which leases for office space usually 
include are the following: 


1. Names of the parties to the contract. 

2. Date of the contract. 

3. Date and sometimes the hour at which the term begins and 
expires. 

4. Description or designation of the space leased. 

5. Rental and method of payment. Usually the annual rent 
is stated, subdivided into smaller units to be paid on speci- 
fied dates. 

6. Provisions regarding the rights and obligations of each 
party and what will be held to nullify the contract. 

7. Signatures of both parties to the contract. 

8. Acknowledgment before a notary if required by statute. 

The items which the owner is expected to provide and 
those which the tenant usually provides are shown below : 


Provided by Owner 
Elevators 

Washrooms and toilets 
Lighting fixtures and wiring 
Radiators 
Window shades 
Fire-protection apparatus 
Fireproof stairways 


Provided by Tenant 
Conveyors 
Floor coverings 
Buzzers and annunciators 
Intercommunicating telephones 
Ventilators and fans 
Awnings 
Clocks 

Water coolers or fountains 
Storage vaults 
Partitions and railings 
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Moving the office to the new location. Having selected 
the site and signed the lease, the last step is to move the 
office from the old location to the new. Plans for moving 
an office should be preceded by the preparation of a tem- 
plate layout showing the position of each piece of furniture 
and equipment in the new location. The subject of office 
layout, however, is taken up in detail in Chapter V, and 
the discussion here, therefore, is confined simply to the 
work of moving. 

Assuming that the proposed layout has already been de- 
cided upon, and that it has had the approval of the depart- 
ment heads and other executives, the first step is to tag each 
piece of furniture and equipment in the present office and 
to number each template on the layout chart accordingly. 
This gives those in charge a definite plan on which to work. 
In this connection it will be found helpful to assign a gen- 
eral number or letter to each room or bay in the new loca- 
tion. If more than one floor is to be occupied, the floor 
number should, of course, also be indicated. Thus, for 
example, in moving an office of any’ considerable size, the 
movers learn, after two or three trips, which location “14-A” 
is, and consequently know at once the general location of 
any particular piece of furniture. The specific place where 
each piece of furniture and equipment is to go, as shown on 
the chart, is then given them by the office manager’s assist- 
ant in charge of that room. 

A week or more before the day set for the actual mov- 
ing, the office manager should provide each clerk with a set 
of specific detailed instructions which will tell him just what 
he is expected to do and how it is to be done. These in- 
structions should include such information as how papers 
and miscellaneous desk equipment are to be packed and 
marked, where packing materials are to be secured, what 
disposition is to be made of the completed packages, how 
desk drawers are to be locked or fastened in place, and so 
on. Similar instructions should also be prepared and issued 
to department heads and section supervisors; but naturally 
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in this case more information will be given, together with a 
carefully worded request for their cooperation. 

When these preliminary plans and instructions are com- 
pleted, the office manager should select a sufficient number 
of competent persons to assist him and to act as guides 
for the movers on the moving day. These assistants may 
or may not be employees who are regularly under the super- 
vision of the office manager, but they should be chosen with 
. the qualities of ability to foUow instructions, cool-headed- 
ness, and initiative uppermost in mind. The general plans, 
as well as the specific part which each one is to take in the 
moving, should be thoroughly and carefully explained to 
each one. Enough such assistants should be chosen so 
that there will be at least one man in every room in both 
the new and the old location, as well as one or two extra 
men for general purposes. 

No matter how carefully thought out the preliminary 
plans may seem to be, there are almost always difficulties 
that may delay or even seriously upset the execution of the 
plans. Experienced Office-moving companies can easily 
point out possibilities in this direction, particularly if their 
contract is for the job as a whole rather than by the hour. 
In addition, the office manager will do well to ask other of- 
fice managers who have been through the experience before 
what unforeseen difficulties they encountered. While it is 
perhaps too optimistic to hope that all such contingencies 
will be foreseen and provided for, nevertheless, it is true 
that the more careful and scientific the planning, the fewer 
the chances of unforeseen difficulties interfering with the 
carrying out of the plans. 

What to do on moving day. The work to be done by 
the office manager himself on moving day consists largely 
of supervising the execution of the prearranged plans. If 
the move is to be made between Saturday noon and Mon- 
day morning, as is sometimes the case, presumably only the 
office manager and those whom he has selected as his assist- 
ants will be on hand. If, however, it is necessary to move 
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on a week day, it is best to dismiss the whole force for that 
day rather than, to attempt to utilize their services in the 
moving process, as generally they will be more of a 
hindrance than a help. 

It is important that during the moving day the office 
manager himself stay in one place, or at the most divide 
his time between one definite location in the new place and 
another in the old one, so that his assistants will know 
where to reach him quickly if his advice is needed, as it 
surely will be. Anyone who has moved an office or assisted 
in that task will appreciate the difficulties which are almost 
sure to arise when there is but one person who can be called 
on for instructions to cover special cases, and, because he is 
constantly rushing back and forth between the old and the 
new locations, decisions must be delayed and men kept 
waiting until he can be found. 

One practical plan is for the office manager to appoint 
one person as his first assistant. The office manager can 
then take general charge of the incoming equipment in the 
new location, leaving his assistant to supervise the move- 
ment from the old location. At the end of three or four 
hours the office manager should make a check-up on the 
equipment which still remains in the old office; at this time 
he can change places with his first assistant if that seems 
desirable. 

When the movers have reported the last piece of equip- 
ment moved from the old location and placed in the new 
one, the office manager should verify this statement by a 
personal inspection. If conditions are found to be satis- 
factory, he is then ready to perform his last duty in connec- 
tion with moving, namely, that of seeing that the mechani- 
cal equipment, such as telephone connections, buzzer and 
internal communicating systems, electrical office equip- 
ment, and so on, is in working order. 

If the change of office location is being made between 
Saturday noon and Monday morning, the moving itself will, 
in most cases, be completed by Saturday evening, leaving 
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the office manager all day Sunday in which to attend to 
these mechanical adjustments. Overtime rates for electri- 
cal and other skilled mechanics are, of course, rather high ; 
but the office manager will be more than justified in includ- 
ing in his estimate of moving costs the wage of at least one 
competent mechanic and his helper, so that the necessary 
connections may be made before Monday morning. The 
cost of time lost by clerks and delays in getting the work 
started promptly in the new location will be found to be 
far in excess of any reasonable outlay for mechanics’ wages 
for overtime work. 

Theoretically, it should be possible to pick up the threads, 
so to speak, on Monday morning in the new location, just 
where they were laid down the previous Saturday noon in 
the old office, and thus continue the work in the usual way. 
One occasionally even reads descriptions of changes in office 
location which are said to have worked out so perfectly 
that no time was lost. Practically, however, some delay 
and lost motion is inevitable, even if it is only the time 
which the clerks feel forced to spend in discussing the new 
quarters. 



CHAPTER IV 


'Physical Factors in Office Planning 

The importance of physical factors. In choosing an of- 
fice location, and more particularly in planning the interior 
layout, it is essential that adequate consideration be given 
to what are usually called physical factors. These include 
the size and the shape of the budding, building facilities, 
storage facilities, lighting, heating and ventilation, includ- 
ing air conditioning, floors, floor coverings, communicating 
systems, partitions, noise-reducing facilities, and electrical 
facilities, as well as office maintenance. Although certain 
changes can be made, of course, after, the space is occupied, 
each of these points should be carefully considered at the 
time the layout is being planned. Because of their impor- 
tance, this chapter will be devoted entirely to a discussion 
of physical factors, while in the next chapter consideration 
will be given to making the office layout itself. 

Size and shape of the building. There are several im- 
portant factors regarding the size and shape of the struc- 
ture itself which should be considered by any company 
which is planning the erection of a building of its own. 
Even if any substantial amount of rented space is to be 
occupied, they should be given careful consideration. 

In deciding upon the amount of space needed, the total 
number of square feet is by no means the only consider- 
ation. Large rectangular areas obviously are preferable to 
long, narrow spaces, or to a series of small odd-shaped 
spaces. The shape of the building itself is also important. 
Buildings having the general shape of the letters U, H, 
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T, or E are considered most desirable, both from the stand- 
point of their adaptability to the best interior layout and 
in connection with opportunities for future expansion. 
Moreover, such shapes insure maximum lighting and venti- 
lation. Floors should be planned to facihtate the joining 
of several sections to meet expansion requirements, or, 
where adjoining ground is available, provision for the future 
may be made by planning so that additional wings may 
later be added. In other cases, provision may be made for 
the addition of stories. 

Building facilities. Building facilities include freight 
and passenger elevators, wash rooms, toilets, and locker 
rooms. 

It is almost trite to say that passengers and freight should 
not be carried on the same elevator. Convenience to em- 
ployees and customers, and greater dispatch in handling 
both passengers and freight, as well as a vastly better im- 
pression on callers, are all obvious advantages of making 
this separation. 

The problem of previding adequate passenger elevator 
service in an office building, however, is not always a simple 
one. This is particularly true in buildings occupied en- 
tirely by a single company, because in such cases there is 
a distinct tendency towards concentration within a very 
limited period of the time of arrival and departure. In one 
case, for example, congestion around the elevator entrances 
on the ground floor became so great that a rather serious 
problem of lateness developed. Investigation showed that 
sometimes as much as ten minutes elapsed between the time 
an employee arrived in the building downstairs and the time 
she was actually seated at her desk ready for work. As a 
result, a stagger system of departmental working hours 
was put into effect whereby certain departments started 
work at 8:30 aixi left at 4:30, others commenced at 8:45 
and stopped at 4:45, and so on to the last group, who ar- 
rived at 9:15 and left at 5:15. 

In large buildings the problem of congestion is usually 
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satisfactorily solved by providing several banks of eleva- 
tors, each of which serves only a given series of floors. 
Modern elevator equipment, including high-speed electri- 
cally operated cars, automatic door-opening and closing 
devices, and electric control mechanisms, whereby the car 
stops only on the floors from which a waiting passenger has 
signaled, also has materially increased both the capacity and 
speed of elevator service. One method frequently used 
effectively to modernize older ofi&ce buildings is to install 
new elevator equipment. The leading elevator manufac- 
turers have accumulated considerable worthwhile data on 
the subject of elevator arrangements, speeds, capacities, and 
so forth, and are always glad of an opportunity to co- 
operate with a present or prospective user of their equip- 
ment. 

Coat rooms and lockers. The use of coat rooms, either 
centralized or provided for departmentally, in contrast to 
the advisability of installing lockers, is a debatable point. 
It is generally agreed that the decentralized coat room or 
locker arrangement, rather than the plan under which all 
employees check their wraps at a central point, is prefer- 
able, especially in view of the fact that a better control 
over the time spent by employees in getting settled down 
in the morning and preparing to leave in the evening is 
secured. The majority of buildings erected within the last 
few years have the decentralized or departmental arrange- 
ment. “ 

Lockers provide perhaps the best method of taking care 
of coats and hats of employees in medium-sized or small 
offices. Any disadvantage due to the amount of floor space 
required may be largely overcome by use of a type of locker 
which consists of a group of three units and measures fifty- 
four inches in length, twenty-one inches in depth, and 
six feet six inches in height. Since the three units will 
comfortably take care of the belongings of eight people, 
it is apparent that less than one square foot of space per 
person is required. 
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Wash rooms. The decentralization of wash-room and 
toilet facilities, so arranged as adequately to serve the 
needs of adjacent departments, is also regarded as the best 
practice, owing, again, to the closer control which can be 
exercised by department heads or section supervisors over 
the time spent by employees away from their desks. In 
no case should it be necessary for any employee to go more 
than one floor away to reach these facilities. 

Storage facilities. The need for storage facilities is very 
frequently underestimated in calculating the total amount 
of space needed and the layout of departments within the 
space. Indeed, it may be truthfully said that the inteUi- 
gent use of storage space frequently makes the difference 
between an orderly and effective ofl&ce layout and one 
which is cluttered up so badly as to make expeditious pro- 
cedure almost out of the question. If a new building is 
to be constructed, the entire space below the ground floor 
should be reserved for storage purposes, and the tempta- 
tion to divert this space to the use of clerical employees 
should be discouraged. When space already constructed 
is being rented, however, there are a number of other 
devices which may be employed to give additional storage 
space. For example, if counters are necessary, counter- 
height file units may be installed, the space behind and 
under the counter being used either for vertical filing pur- 
poses or as storage space for miscellaneous supplies, depend- 
ing upon the uses which the counter serves and the type 
of equipment bought. In the same way space over wash 
cabinets, clothes cabinets, and telephone booths can be 
built over for storage purposes without detracting from 
the appearance of the room. These suggestions are, based 
on the obvious fact that while a company pays for square 
feet, it actually gets cubical content. 

Office lighting. It is well recognized that the best pos- 
sible light is daylight. Offices which have the largest 
amount of natural light, therefore, command a higher rent 
than those less favorably located. Twenty-five to fifty 
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per square foot per year often represents the charge 
for daylight alone. However, since natural light sufl&cient 
for working purposes is available in an oflace building only 
at certain times and in certain places, it is necessary to 
.supplement it with some form of artificial lighting. 

Three general t 3 q)es of artificial lighting are used in 
offices: 

1. Direct lighting. The best example of this type is the 
individual desk light or the ceihng light with the ordinary 
reflector, which diffuses all of the rays downward. Such 
lighting arrangements are considered the least satisfactory, 
owing principally to the fact that there is almost sure to 
be a glare of some sort on the working surface. Many 
people, however, seem to feel that it is necessary to have a 
large quantity of light on the working surface. They fail 
to realize that quality as well as quantity must be con- 
sidered. In addition, individual desk lights not only de- 
tract from the appearance of the office, but the cost of 
installing the necessary equipment and placing the outlets, 
as well as the cost of current consumed, is generally more 
than the cost of an adequate system of overhead lighting. 





2. Total indirect lighting. In this case the fixture 
throws the light against the ceiling, from which it is re- 
flected down on to the desks, none of the light being al- 
lowed to pass directly downward through the fixture itself. 
While it is true that this plan provides for a fairly even 
distribution of light, its success, obviously, is largely de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of a high quality of reflec- 
tive value within the lighting fixture itself as well as on 
the ceiling. 
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quently encountered when a person looks at glossy paper, polished 
metal or wood, or other shiny surfaces. It is especially harm- 
ful because the eye is often s,ubject to it for long enough periods 
of time, thus producing eye fatigue which may lead to perma- 
nent injury. 

Other factors affecting lighting. In considering the 
problem of office lighting, it should be borne in mind that 
even an acceptable general lighting system does not entirely 
solve the problem. Two specific examples indicate the 
practical problems encountered in connection with office 
lighting. 

The first case was that of a department in an insurance 
company where the work consisted of checking applications. 
This work requires good illumination with even distribu- 
tion. The ceihng was white and the walls were cream 
color. A fixture that would keep maintenance and clean- 
ing costs at a minimum was desired. After considerable 
investigation, a direct totally inclosing glass was decided 
upon. An eight-candle-foot intensity was necessary, and 
to produce this approximately 1.5 watts per square foot was 
required. The ceiling was twelve feet high, and the room 
was laid out in twenty-foot bays. Outlets were arranged 
four to a bay and placed on the corners of a ten-foot square. 
Fktures were placed nine feet above the floor, the work- 
ing surface being thirty inches in height. One-hundred- 
fifty-watt lamps were used. As a result of these arrange- 
ments, an even distribution of light and an eight-candle-foot 
intensity was secured. 

The experience of another company in one of its departments 
which had, considerable overtime work illustrates the danger of 
drawing conclusions until one has made a thorough analysis of 
all the factors involved. The clerks in this department were 
unanimous in complaining of eye strain due to insufficient candle 
power. The lamp wattage was increased without any appre- 
ciable result in reducing the strain. Then it was noticed that 
the data from which these clerks were making computations were 
written in indelible pencil, which reflected the light unevenly 
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and made it difBcult to read the figures. The data were ^Titten 
in a semi-soft black pencil, and the clerks immediately noticed 
a decided improvement in the conditions. Such a problem also 
emphasizes the importance of studying the color of paper used 
and the nature of its surface in connection with its light-absorb- 
ing or light-reflecting qualities.® 

Improving existing equipment. If tests show that exist- 
ing illumination is unsatisfactory, attempts should first be 
made to utilize present fijctures before consideration is given 
to new fixtures. The following are some of the principal 
methods of attack^: 

1. Clean luminaires more often. Experiments have shown 
that a two-weeks' accumulation of dust on an indirect fixture will 
cut down the light as much as 40 per cent. 

2. Provide better reflecting surfaces; clean or repaint ceil- 
ings and walls; remove dust and soot from shades, furniture, 
floors, and so on. 

3. Replace dimming lamps; experiment with clear, frosted, 
and blue glass lamps. 

4. Relocate desks receiving poor illumination. 

5. Lower fixtures (but not at the expense of glare) ; if totally 
indirect, try raising fixtures. 

6. Increase the number of ceiling outlets — especially to be 
considered where a severe drop in intensity at points half-way 
between fixtures (uneven distribution) has been demonstrated. 

7. Increase wattage — but consult the electrician first to be 
sure that the circuit can stand an increase. 

8. Avoid glare, either direct or reflected; facing wfindows; too 
light-colored window shades; reflections from glass desk tops, 
glass partitions, polished metal; individual desk lights, and so on. 

Heating and ventilation. The fact that the proper heat- 
ing and ventilation of an oflBce have a direct effect upon 
the health and efficiency of oflnice workers is well recognized. 
The matter of heating is usually well taken care of, except 
that there is a tendency to overheat offices. The ideal tem- 

3 Wood, George- D., ^'Capitalizing Physical Conditions/’ Annual Proceed- 
ings, p. 13. National Office Management Association, 1933. 

^ Benge, Eugene, op. cit. 
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perature for an office is sixty-eight degrees F. The develop- 
ment of methods of thermostatic control has largely done 
away with the exercise of individual preference in heating 
on the part of the clerk who happens to be sitting nearest 
the radiator valve. 

Office ventilation, on the other hand, is still a com- 
plex problem about which there is yet much to be learned. 
Fundamentally, the problem of the ventilating engineer 
is to introduce an abundance of fresh air, to provide means 
for removing foul air, and to maintain a constant circulation 
of air without creating a direct draft. The fact that cor- 
rect ventilation is important, however, is shown by the ex- 
perience of a number of companies. For example, one con- 
cern computed the approximate loss involved through colds 
contracted by its employees, largely as the result of faulty 
ventilation, at twenty-four dollars per employee. Another 
manufacturer reduced the amount of winter sickness among 
his employees from 27 to 7 per cent by installing a ventilat- 
ing system, after a thoroughly scientific survey had been 
made. In a third case, a New York banking institution, by 
furnishing proper atmospheric conditions, increased the out- 
put of each individual employee sufficiently to allow a re- 
duction of 4 per cent in the working force. 

Air conditioning. While air conditioning is by no means 
new, it is only within the last few years that it has been 
adopted to any great extent by business organizations. 
Today, however, it is not at all uncommon for one office 
manager to ask another whether his office or building is 
air conditioned. When the construction of a new office 
building is being considered, the question of air condition- 
ing is given the most careful consideration. An increas- 
ing number of new buildings are being air conditioned. 

While the installation and operation of an air-conditiop- 
ing system are highly technical matters with which it is not 
usually expected that the office manager will be thoroughly 
conversant, he should be familiar with the types of systems 
available and the factors which constitute fixed and operat- 
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ing costs. The following material treats these subjects 
briefly and in a non-technical way.® 

Types of available systems. 

There are several types of equipment which can be used for 
air conditioning an entire multi-story building: 

1. A compact unit, containing cooling coils, air-circulating 
fans, and a condenser unit for removing the heat from the cool- 
ing coils, may be installed in each office to serve that space alone. 

This type of equipment has the advantage of the maximum 
amount of flexibility. It can be installed in one or two offices 
at a time, if desired. The occupant of the office has control over 
the equipment and can turn it on or off in accordance with his 
wishes. 

However, in installing this type of equipment in an entire 
multi-story building, certain disadvantages must be considered. 
Each unit requires an electric motor of about % to 1% horse- 
power, and the combined load of these motors often may be suf- 
ficient to require extensive re-wiring of the building. Outside 
air intakes are essential and may present construction and oper- 
ation difficulties. Cooling water for water-cooled condensers may 
put an undue strain on the supply and facilities from 

the various offices. These units do not adequately solve the 
ventilation problem, particularly in offices with a high human 
occupancy. The maintenance of the many individual fans, 
motors, and compressors may become a serious problem and re- 
quire considerable time and expense. While this type of equip- 
ment is entirely applicable for a few offices in a building, it has 
been found generally that another type of system is better- 
adapted to multi-story office buildings. 

2, For each office may be used a type of unit similar to that 
just described, but with the refrigeration equipment located out- 
side of the conditioned offices, to furnish cold water to the 
cooling coils of the units. This type of equipment has the ad- 
vantage of fewer refrigerating machines and quieter operation 
in the office. The disadvantages mentioned above, including 
inadequate ventilation, may still apply, but to a lesser extent. 
This sort of installation is particularly applicable to the larger 
tenant having several individual offices in his suite. Both this 

5 Adapted from Davidson, P. L., ''Cost of Air Conditioning in the Office/’ 
Annual Proceedings, pp. 111-118. National Office Management Associ- 
ation, 1935. 
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system and the self-contained unit, however, if extended to the 
entire building, occupy in the aggregate more space than a sys- 
tem using a central apparatus with a duct distribution system. 

3. The next type of system is that in which all the refriger- 
ation and conditioning apparatus is located on one floor and the 
conditioned air distributed to the offices through ducts. The 
only apparatus necessary in the office itself is the air-distribution 
outlets, so placed as to provide proper diffusion of the con- 
ditioned air. When installed in an entire building, this type 
of equipment has the advantage of making possible the con- 
ditioning of one floor at a time, thus spreading the initial invest- 
ment over a longer period. Also, as compared with the com- 
plete unit in each office, there is the advantage of being able to 
use for the apparatus space which has a minimum rentable value. 
If several floors were to be conditioned eventually, the refriger- 
ation apparatus would logically be placed at some central point, 
probably in the basement, and cold water would be circulated 
to the various floors. The water supply and drainage could be 
more easily handled from such a location, and electrical facili- 
ties would be less costly to install. 

4, Usually, it is less expensive in conditioning an entire build- 
ing to use a central-station system, wherein the refrigeration 
and conditioning apparatus is located at some central point and 
the conditioned air distributed to the various offices through 
ducts. In such cases it is best to place the machinery at a point 
about midway between the ground and the top of the building, 
and distribute the air both up and down to the various areas. 
In one thirty-three-story building, one such station on the twen- 
tieth floor serves all the floors below from the sixth to the nine- 
teenth, inclusive, and all the floors above to the thirty-third, the 
top floor. The conditioned air is carried through vertical flues 
to individual re-circulating fans on each floor. The refrigeration 
apparatus is located in the basement. 

This type of system has an advantage in requiring a minimum 
amount of rentable space. It can be easily fitted into an exist- 
ing building, and can be blended with the decorative appearance 
of the offices. The vertical flues and individual fans on each 
floor take up a very small amount of space. In some buildings, 
all ducts have been placed outside of the building or in an interior 
court, and only the re-circulating fans themselves placed in the 
building proper. In a multi-story office building in New Orleans, 
in which the ducts were plastered in, they appear to be part of 
the building structure itself, and no one would realize that the 
air-conditioning system was added after the building was ten 
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years old. The machinery can also be grouped in one or two 
locations, making easier and less costly maintenance possible. 

5. A type of system called the Weather-Master, which con- 
sists of a central refrigeration and air-conditioning plant supply- 
ing conditioned air through vertical ducts around the exterior 
of the building to distribution cabinets under each window, has 
been used in many new multi-story buildings. This system elimi- 
nates the horizontal ducts, replacing them with small vertical 
risers, and also eliminates the re-circulating fans on each floor. 

This system is best adapted for new building construction, 
owing to the fact that for best results it is desirable that the 
conditioning apparatus be located at about every ten floors. The 
units combine heating facilities with the conditioned air in the 
units, and are located under the windows where there are the 
severest conditions of heat transfer. If the system is designed 
with the building, the ducts on the exterior occupy little more 
space than a conventional steam-distribution pipe system. It 
is essential that there be a proper combination of the cooled 
and re-circulated air in the units, because for economically small 
ducts the air must be cooled considerably below the room tem- 
perature; consequently, there must be a proper diffusion of this 
air with room air to reduce the differential so that objectionable 
drafts will not be created. 

The smaller industrial or merchandising office building, rang- 
ing in height from one to four stories, does not present such a 
complicated problem for air conditioning. A central plant may 
be located either, in the basement or on each floor, and the air 
distributed through overhead ducts to the various portions of 
those areas. 

Air-conditioning costs. 

Several factors are involved in determining both the initial 
cost and the cost of operation in office and office-building air- 
conditioning systems. Each area to be conditioned requires 
individual study to determine whether or not there are special 
conditions which will affect the type and extent of equipment 
needed to furnish true air conditioning. Some of the following 
factors serve to indicate the care which must be taken in such 
study. 

1. Basis of equipment size and cost. 

Geographical location and directional exposure of the build- 
ing are important. In those localities where there are protracted 
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spells of hot, humid weather, both the size of equipment and 
the time of operation are increased over those locations where 
the climatic conditions are less severe. There may be a difference 
of 50 per cent between different localities in the time during 
which the refrigeration equipment must be operated to counter- 
act the adverse climatic conditions. In one locality it may be 
necessary to operate only 1200 hours during the year, about three 
months' operation at ten hours a day. In other cases it may 
require 1800 hours to furnish comfortable conditions. It is not 
unusual to find that the outside conditions will vary consider- 
ably within a distance of only fifty miles,' so that in one city 
the conditions may be unusuaUy favorable to economy of opera- 
tion, and in another city, comparatively nearby, the operation 
expense may be considerably more. The location of the build- 
ing itself within the city is also an important factor. A building 
which has a direct exposure of the sun during a large part of 
the day obviously will require greater capacity of equipment and 
longer operation than a building which may be shaded most of 
the time from the direct sun rays. 

2. Size and shape to be conditioned. 

At first thought, it might seem that two spaces having the 
same areas and volume^ would cost the same for equipment and 
operation. This is not the case because of the effect which the 
shape of the space has on the conditioning. A difference occurs 
between one area of rectangular shape and another of an H or a U 
shape. The ratio of wall surface to floor area may be as much as 
20 per cent more in the latter cases. Inasmuch as the heat pass- 
ing through the windows and walls is one of the important factors 
in the total heat load in an area, it can be seen that such a differ- 
ence in the amount of wall and number of windows will greatly 
affect the equipment size and costs of operation. The ceiling 
height also may make a considerable difference in the initial 
and operating costs of air conditioning. 

3. Type of building construction. 

The type of building construction of the area to be conditioned 
plays a very important part in both initial and operating costs. 
Some types of wall construction are very porous, while others 
are highly resistant to the passage of heat. In addition, some 
windows may set loosely in their framing, allowing a passage 
of air around them, which increases the load on the air-condition- 
ing system and, consequently, the cost. 
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4. Ratio of exterior glass area to wall area. 

Owing to the fact that the heat passes much more easily 
through glass. than through the thicker and more resistant wall 
construction, a high proportion of glass to wall area means in- 
creased cost with the increased work which the conditioning sys- 
tem must do. 

5. Ventilation requirements for air quality and smoke 

removal. 

The requirements for ventilation, determined in advance, will 
vary considerably with the number of occupants, type of busi- 
ness, unusual odor or fume conditions. A brokerage house will 
cost considerably more to operate than w^ould another area less 
densely populated and with less smoking by the occupants. 

6. Density of occupancy. 

Inasmuch as the average heat given oS by a person at rest 
each hour is enough to raise a quart and a half of ice water to 
the boiling point, it follows that the denser the population, the 
greater the operating cost. While the density of occupation may 
generally be taken to be one hundred square feet per person, a 
ratio of one person to every sixty-five to seventy square feet 
is not unusual. It has been found possible, however, in air-con- 
ditioned spaces, to increase the population load as much as 20 
per cent and still have comfortable and efficient working con- 
ditions. With such densities, the cost of operation will of course 
be greater than for areas more sparsely populated. 

7. Heat given off by lights and office machines. 

Each one thousand watts of electric light give off about 3400 
B. t. u/s of heat per hour, enough to raise about twelve quarts of 
ice-cold water to the boiling point. Also, every one-horse- 
power motor in use in the area to be conditioned gives off about 
three-quarters that much heat. The presence of such factors 
adds to the cost due to increased heat to be removed. 

8. Available cooling water. 

After the heat has been taken out of the room, it must be re- 
moved from the equipment — ^which is often done with water, 
either with or without refrigeration equipment. The character- 
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istics of the available water affect both the choice of equipment 
and the operation cost. 

9. Availability and costs oj steam and electric service. 

Electric motors are usually used to drive the conditioning 
equipment and a variation in cost of available service will cause 
the operating costs to vary. In some cases, steam-driven equip- 
ment may prove feasible. 

Fixed charges. 

The items under this heading should be based on the total cost 
of the system, including the cost of the equipment plus installa- 
tion and including connections to service facilities, cost of pre- 
paring foimdations, and other incidental building work. 

1. Depreciation based on a pre-determined amortization 

oj the total invested capital. 

This period may vary with particular conditions, such as per- 
manency of occupancy, business judgment, or the size of the 
system, possibly from a few years up to a usual maximum of 
fifteen years. 

2. Interest on the capital invested. 

Usually this is taken as an average over a period of amortiza- 
tion, the amount determined by the owner on his own conditions. 

3. Insurance and taxes. 

This item depends upon local conditions. 

4. Rental on the space occupied by the conditioning 

equipment. 

Although it is a relatively small item, the regular rental rate 
for space which the equipment occupies should be included in 
the annual cost. This might be thought to be worth from ten to 
fifty cents per square foot for otherwise unusable basement space, 
to many times that rate for more valuable rentable area. 

Operating costs. 

1. Hours of operation. 

Annual hours of operation may vary owing to particular 
conditions of occupancy, hours of business, type of work, out- 
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side atmospheric conditions, addition of lighting facilities, busi- 
ness machines, and so forth. In some business houses, such as 
brokerage houses, the number of occupants may vary widely 
throughout the day. On certain days the employees may remain 
for a considerable time after the usual closing hour. Thus the 
daily hours of operation may vary considerably, due to use load. 
A protracted spell of severe heat conditions may make it neces- 
sary to operate refrigeration rather continuously for that period. 

2. Cooling-water cost. 

It is not possible to quote a universal cost of cooling water, 
as it varies widely in different localities. In some cities, vrater 
may be obtained at a cost of forty cents per 1000 cubic feet, while 
in other cities the unit cost may be as high as $2.50. The tem- 
perature of the water also plays a part in the total cost, as a 
low-temperature water may accomplish the same work of heat 
removal with a lower quantity and consequent lower cost. 

3. Electricity cost. 

There is also a lack of a universal unit cost for electrical 
energy. If the electricity used for the air-conditioning equip- 
ment is a relatively small portion of the total used by the build- 
ing, benefit may be gained by the lower rate found in the higher 
use brackets. The unit cost for the same quantities of electricity 
in different cities varies from as low as one cent per kilowatt- 
hour to over three cents. As electricity cost is a high propor- 
tion of the total air-conditioning cost, a variation in this serv- 
ice cost will be reflected in the latter. 

4. Repairs and renewals. 

This would include the total cost of maintenance work, which 
the regular operating crew could not handle, and for which out- 
side organizations would have to be called in. 

5. Overhead. 

A portion of the supervisory and administration salaries should 
be assigned to the air conditioning operating costs. 

Specific costs of two installations. 

From the foregoing, it is readily apparent that it is not pos- 
sible to give a unit figure of either installation cost or operating 
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cost of an air-conditioning system which will be tiniversally ap- 
plicable, inasmuch as there are so many variables involved. The 
following figures, therefore, should not be considered as typical. 
They merely indicate costs in two specific cases. The two areas 
were located near together and, although the condition of expo- 
sure was slightly different, the operation was taken for the same 
year. 

A. Building of 100,600 square feet — approximately 500 em- 
ployees, plus an average of 6000 customers per day: 


Cost, complete plant installed $125,000.00 

Cost per square foot 1.18 

Cost per cubic foot .0967 

Summer cooling operation: 

Cost, 163 days or 1495 hours 6,701.63 

Cost per day 41.43 

Cost per day per employee .0735 

Winter ventilation operation 3,321.89 

Cost per day . 14.29 

Cost per day per employee .029 

Yearly operating cost 10,022.89 

Cost per day 33.40 

Cost per day per employee .067 

Annual fixed charges 16,250.00 

r 

Total owning and operating cost 26,272.89 

Cost per square foot per year .261 

Cost per day 87.57 

Cost per day per employee 1.75 

B. Area of 85,000 square feet — approximately 1000 em^ 
ployees: 

Cost of system $90,000.00 

Cost per square foot 1.06 

Summer cooling — 110 days 5,373.06 

Cost per day 48.85 

Cost per day per employee .048 

Winter ventilation — 190 days 4,642.35 

Cost per day 25.47 

Cost per day per employee .025 

Annual operation 10,015.41 

Cost per day 33.60 

Cost per day per employee .033 

Annual fixed charges 11,700.00 

Total owning and operating cost 21,715.00 

Cost per square foot per year .255 

Cost per day 72.38 

Cost per day per employee .072 
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Floors and floor coverings. The type of floor covering 
best suited to an offlce is not merely a matter of individual 
taste or wish. Other considerations, such as fatigue, the 
elimination of noise, the general appearance of the ofiice, 
durability, original cost, and maintenance expense, are 
among the factors which must be considered. The usual 
kinds of floors and floor coverings used in offices are carpets 
and rugs, concrete (painted and unpainted), cork, linoleum, 
marble, mineral compositions, plastic materials (usually 
asphaltic base), rubber, and wood. At the present time 
there is a tendency toward the use of quarter-inch battle- 
ship linoleum and various rubber coverings. Bare concrete 
is seldom used, because in a number of cases it has been 
thought that colds, rheumatism, and even tuberculosis have 
been contracted by persons forced to sit at a desk all day 
with their feet resting on the concrete itself. Rugs and 
carpets are chiefly used in private offices, although in a num- 
ber of larger office buildings they are also used in foyers and 
hallways. 

Communicating systems. Communicating systems may 
be classified as: (1) those services and mechanical devices 
which aid in the handling of written communications, in- 
cluding devices for carrying, transmitting, and receiving 
messages; (2) those which are used for handling oral com- 
munications. 

Pneumatic tube conveyors are used quite extensively in 
modern office buildings. Large elliptical pneumatic tubes 
are used for the distribution of mail, while 114 inch “baby 
tubes” may be used to transport small papers. Belt con- 
veyors are often used to carry papers, while basket con- 
veyors and dumb-waiters quickly carry more bulky material 
up and down through the floors of the building. In depart- 
ment stores, great dependence is placed upon pneumatic 
tube systems of various sorts, one of the most important 
being for the transmission of sales slips and cash to a cen- 
tral cashier’s office, referred to as the tube room, and for 
the return of the change and stamped paid sales check to 
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the customer. The value of such tubes may be illustrated 
by the fact that in one well-known store in New York City 
it is estimated that several thousand dollars a year in added 
expense is necessarily incurred because of the failure of the 
original designers of the buildings to install or provide for 
tubes of this sort. 

The Telautograph is also used rather extensively for 
transmitting written messages between offices, particularly 
in cases where the character and length of each message 
may be different or where the information is of a highly 
confidential character. At both the Grand Central and 
Pennsylvania stations in New York City, for example, Tel- 
autograph equipment is 
used to notify the pas- 
senger information desk 
of the track number and 
time qf arrival of each 
incoming train. Banks 
also use such equipment 
extensively. Under this 
system messages are 
written in longhand with 
a special pen. The writing is then reproduced in exactly 
the same way, usually on a roll of paper, at the receiving 
station. 

Many companies which have a number of branch offices 
located in different parts of the country use the teletype- 
writer service provided by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company through the associated companies of 
the Bell Telephone System. This system provides for the 
installation of machines,, similar to typewriters, at each 
point, all being connected by wire with the headquarters. 
Sales orders, memoranda, or in fact anything that can be 
written on the ordinary typewriter can be transmitted be- 
tween the home office and the branches. Under this plan 
order-handhng time is sharply reduced. A single typing at 
any field office simultaneously produces all necessary car- 



Fig. 6. — The Teletypewriter. Cour- 
tesy of American Telephone Tele- 
graph Co. 
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bons and master- copies at headquarters. Because the oper- 
ation is fully automatic, there is no need for checking or 
recopying the original documents. 

Communicating systems of the second type — those which 
carry oral messages — are also widely used. The two most 
frequently found in ofl&ces are the telephone and the Dicto- 
graph. 

The ordinary manual telephone is too well known to re- 
quire comment. In the last few years many companies, 
especially the larger ones, have installed automatic tele- 
phone equipment which handles both inter-oflSce and out- 
side calls. Under this arrangement all instruments are 
provided with dials. While all extensions are, of course, 
connected with the company switchboard, calls between of- 
fices and local calls are made direct by dialing the proper 
number. Toll calls are made by dialing the operator. Auto- 
matic telephone systems such as this are obviously eco- 
nomical, because the services of an operator are not needed 
for inter-departmental and city calls, which comprise a large 
majority of those made. Such installations are usually 
housed in a separate locked room, under the full supervision 
of the telephone company, thus freeing the company of all 
responsibility for their maintenance. 



Pig. 7. — The Dictograph, Courtesy of Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 


The Dictograph is frequently used, particularly in large 
organizations where a supplementary inter-communicating 
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system which provides direct connection between a rela- 
tively small number of individuals, often officers and chief 
executives, is desired. The receiver and mouthpiece are 
similar in appearance to the hand telephone, sometimes 
called the French telephone. Connection is made by the 
person calling simply by depressing a small key, which is 
marked to indicate a particular individual. 

There are many other communicating devices on the 
market. Since each office has its own specific problems, 
however, no useful purpose will be served by attempting 
to list and describe all those obtainable. It is, therefore, 
suggested that any office manager interested in securing 
further specific information concerning the details of such 
equipment inquire of the manufacturers themselves. 

Partitions and railings. The tendency is away from pri- 
vate offices and the use of small single rooms in which only 
a few clerks can be placed. In many banks, for example, 
department heads are placed out with their departments, 
while ^pfficers whose work brings them constantly in touch 
with customers are almost always located on the “platform” 
in the open. Further consideration is given to the ques- 
tion of private offices in relatiqn to office layout in the next 
chapter. 

If it is imperative that all noise be shut out from a room, 
plaster partitions must be used, since wood and glass are 
not entirely soundproof. Even in this case, however, such 
rooms usually contain transoms for ventilating purposes. 
While rooms with plaster partitions are fairly soundproof, 
they have the marked disadvantage of shutting out light 
from the other parts of the office. In addition, they take 
up more room than either wood or glass and are expensive 
to take down and practically impossible to move from one 
place to another. Wood and glass partitions, on the other 
hand, are usually built in sections and may be moved from 
one location to another. The glass used in partitions may 
be either clear or obscure. In recent years many com- 
panies have adopted partitions made of steel and glass, simi- 
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lar in design and outward appearance to the wood and 
glass structure. While steel is more durable than wood, 
it is also more expensive, and, since wooden railings are usu- 
ally used in ofl&ces, the combination of steel partitions and 
wooden railings may not be desirable. Steel railings and 
gates, however, may be purchased to go with the steel and 
glass partitions if one so desires. 

Spindle railings rather than solid wood panels are 'now 
regarded as the best, since the latter give the impression of 
heaviness and more quickly show wear. Posts for railings 
should not be fastened to the walls or partitions, but to 
the floor only. If the floor is of concrete, a steel rod may 
be sunk into the concrete and extended upward. 

Noise-reducing facilities. The problem of noise reduc- 
tion and sound absorption is becoming more and more im- 
portant, because of the increasing volume of exterior noises 
in large cities, and because of the extended introduction 
of office machinery. • Noise is a contributing element to 
fatigue, and it is, therefore, important that it be minimized 
as far as possible. Four types of treatment for walls which 
will aid in reducing noise are felt, Acousti-Celotex, Akous- 
tolith, and porous plaster. The felt method is the oldest. 
Cattle-hair felt, hair-and-asbestos felt, and a felt made from 
wood pulp are most often used. Under this method the 
ceiling surface receiving the treatment is first paneled with 
wood strips. The felt is then fastened between the wood 
grounds and covered with painted muslin, or perforated oil- 
cloth. It is customary to leave an air space between the 
felt and the cloth. Acousti-Celotex treatment is installed 
in tile form, the tile having sound-absorbing perforations. 
This is a semi-structural form of treatment and can be 
decorated with practically no change in efficiency. No 
cloth covering is required. Akoustolith is a tile fireproof 
material consisting mainly of pumice and cement. The two 
best-known porous plasters on the market are Sabinite and 
Guastavino plaster. 

Acoustical treatments are to be found in a number of 
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large companies. A large department store in New York 
City, for example, uses both the felt with the cloth cover- 
ing and the Acousti-Celotex. A well-known manufacturing 
company uses all three available acoustic materials — felt, 
plaster, and fiber board. 

Despite the important effect which undue noise has on 
efl&ciency, the office manager in the ordinary situation is 
likely to have some difficulty in securing favorable action 
on the matter by chief executives, largely because of their 
ignorance of the matter. However, there are a number of 
steps, some of which are relatively inexpensive, which he 
can take to reduce noise. He can ® : 

1. Isolate noisy equipment and deaden its sound production. 

2. Keep machinery in good mechanical condition, and well 
oiled. 

3. Study the advisability of acoustical baffles in large venti- 
lating ducts. 

4. Place sound-absorbing materials close to sources of noise. 

5. Study corridors for possible utilization of swinging doors 
to keep out noise, or of 'sound- absorbing materials to deaden it. 

6. Study curved walls or ceilings for focusing and echoes, and 
hence for the desirability of changing the character of the reflect- 
ing surfaces or of applying sound-absorbing materials. 

Manufacturers of sound-absorbing materials generally have 
literature available for distribution which describes in detail 
their respective products. All companies of course have experi- 
enced acoustical engineers on their staffs whose services are 
available to office managers. It is generally wise to confer with 
these engineers concerning specific problems, for the question 
of treatment of noise is quite a technical matter. 

Electrical facilities. In constructing a new office build- 
ing, in remodeling an old building for future use, or even in 
renting space in a building already constructed, it is most 
important that attention be given, while the template lay- 
out is being made and before the office is occupied, to the 
matter of electrical facilities. When possible, provision 


® Benge, Eugene, op. cit. 
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should be made for a system of cross-secting trenches or 
ducts laid under the floor to hold wires for lights, power 
machines, telephones, communicating systems, and the like. 
Sockets in the baseboards should be located at every place 
where it is known or likely that electrical appliances will 
be used. Baseboards should be made removable, in order 
that wiring may be got at easily. If the building does not 
furnish removable baseboards, it will sometimes pay the 
tenants, especially in the case of a large company, to assume 
this expense themselves. The importance of the whole 
electrical-facility problem may be emphasized by pointing 
out the diflB.culties and discouragements which one is bound 
to have if a proposed new layout or rearrangement of de- 
partments or equipment is found to be impracticable or 
unduly expensive merely because the necessary electrical 
facilities are not available. 

Other physical factors. In addition to those already 
mentioned, there are several other physical factors which 
must be considered in connection with office construction 
and layout. Among them are: ■> 

Buzzer systems. The number of call buttons, buzzers, 
and annunciation drop boxes should be kept to a minimum. 
Buzzer-call layouts are expensive to install originally, and, 
expensive to move later on. 

Drinking water. Unit drinking water coolers of the elec- 
tric refrigerator or ice-cooler t5q3e are preferable to a cen- 
tral system piped to several locations. This is particularly 
true in periods of retrenchment where certain floors are 
vacated entirely and therefore the use of many outlets is 
lost. 

Clocks. If waU clocks are necessary, individual electric 
clocks are preferable, from the standpoint of flexibility, to 
a central timing system. The original cost of central tim- 
ing systems is relatively high, and changes are rather expen- 
sive. 

Cashiers’ cages, counters, and so on. Portable equip- 
ment, such as counter-height steel units and standard steel 
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or wood and glass front partitions with wicket windows, 
present a good appearance, are inexpensive, and are easy to 
move, if necessary. 

Shelving. Except in isolated instances where permanency 
can be guaranteed, the use of wooden shelving for supplies, 
counters, and so forth should be avoided. Standard steel 
shelving costs little more and can be moved easily. 

Office maintenance. Where space is rented, the tenant, 
as has already been said, is not expected to do any current 
maintenance work. Where the building is owned or com- 
pletely occupied by a company, however, maintenance be- 
comes a problem of considerable importance. Since the 
building superintendent, who is in direct charge of build- 
ing maintenance, often reports to the office manager, it is 
important that the latter have some knowledge of office- 
building maintenance matters. 

The first step is to work out a plan of building inspection 
and maintenance that will adequately cover the various 
parts of the building and types of equipment which must 
be serviced, but which at the same time will keep mainte- 
nance costs within a reasonable limit. For example, it is 
obvious that the maintenance of clean lighting fixtures, ceil- 
ings, and windows is of very considerable importance and 
has a direct relation to office efficiency. For this reason 
a regular schedule of cleaning should be worked out, so 
that lighting fixtures are cleaned at least every two weeks 
and windows at least once a month, preferably twice a 
month. Similarly, the care and cleaning of lavatories and 
wash rooms is a matter which merits constant attention. 
Elevator maintenance is an obvious necessity, the impor- 
tance of which cannot be too greatly stressed. The mainte- 
nance plan should provide for the periodic treatment of 
furniture in order to keep the wood surfaces in proper con- 
dition. 

Floors, of course, should be swept every night. Sweep- 
ing, however, does not remove all the dirt, and, conse- 
quently, provision must be made for occasional washing or 
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scrubbing. The office manager or building superintendent, 
however, should be sure that the scrubbing accomplishes 
something more than a more equal distribution of the dirt. 
At the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, for ex- 
ample, scrubbing machines are used. In this company the 
linoleum floors are scrubbed once a year with a soft clean- 
ing powder and then mopped with a clean water after the 
scum from the scrubbing machine has been sucked from 
the floor by a special machine. After the floors are thor- 
oughly dry, a liquid wax is applied, which is accomplished 
by using soft brushes on the same machine that w’as used 
for scrubbing. Once the floors are treated, no water is used 
on these floors until it is necessary to scrub them again, 
which is usually a year or more later. This system of treat- 
ing floors is reported to have proved to be a practical time 
and money saver to the company. 

Building maintenance system of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany. The building maintenance system used by the Re- 
tail Credit Company illustrates a simple yet practical plan 
for putting this work on a systematic basis.' 

The first part of the system is based on the use of a visible- 
card system. Each cleaning and maintenance operation, other 
than those handled each day, is covered by a card. The cards 
are filed in visible wall panels located near the desk of the build- 
ing superintendent. The card gives a description of the work, 
and blank spaces are provided to show the date of completion 
of the job, the initials of the person doing the work, time re- 
quired, and so on. Each day, the building superintendent takes 
this information from the daily work sheets of each building- 
service employee and enters it on the cards. One set of panels 
carries cards for each day of the week, and another set for each 
month in the year. As monthly cards come up for handling they 
are transferred to the proper places in the weekly panel, accord- 
ing to the time best suited for performance of the particular duty. 
Colored celluloid sliding signals are placed at the right-hand 
side of each card, and as that job is completed the signal is 

^Brooke, G. B., “Problems of Fixed Equipment,” Annual Proceedings, 
pp. 20-21.’ National Office Management Association, 1933. 
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changed to the opposite side, so that anyone can see at a glance 
exactly the status of all work schedules. 

The advantages, over a former plan of merely keeping a large 
group of tickler cards, are that this system: 

1. Shows the status of the work at all times. 

2. Allows work to be planned in advance. 

3. Maintains cleaning and maintenance schedules. 

4. Prevents lost or misplaced ticklers. 

5. Shows date each job is handled. 

6. Shows time required for each assignment. 

The second part of this system has, to do with thoroughly 
checking the cleaning and the condition of the building itself. 
Checking is divided into two parts. The first has to do with 
cleaning. Mimeographed forms cover inspection of the cleaning 
of the building and consist of a detailed check-list of all the 
things to be inspected. The superintendent is required to check 
off each item, and there is room on the form for comment on 
any points which occur to him for handling with his men, or 
which suggest a change in system. The checking forms are 
divided into six parts, one part being handled each day, thus 
giving a complete check of the entire building once a week. 
By covering a separate section each day a much more thorough 
inspection is secured thto if an attempt were made to check the 
entire building at one time. 

The other inspection has to do with the condition of the perma- 
nent building elements. There is also a set of forms for this 
purpose similar to the cleaning check forms. The building super- 
intendent inspects one part of the building every other day, which 
results in the entire building being covered once a month. By 
having the lists actually checked off as the inspection is made, 
a practical method is provided for securing a really complete 
inspection. 



CHAPTER V 

Making the Ojjice Layout 


The importance of layout In practice, location, physi- 
cal factors, and layout must be considered together. For 
our purposes, however, it has been necessary to deal with 
each separately. Location and physical factors have been 
discussed in the two preceding chapters. We are ready now 
to consider the matter of layout itself. 

Ever since Mr. Taylor pointed out the importance of the 
proper layout of factory departments, industrial executives 
have given a great deal of attention to the place which 
each working section occupies in the^ plant. So important 
has this matter become that no experienced factory execu- 
tive would consider the erection of a plant without giving 
very serious study to departmental layout. 

Most businessmen now recognize that careful attention 
should also be given to office layout. Until fairly recently, 
however, this was by no means always the case. Depart- 
ments were all too often placed with little or no regard 
for their relation one to the other, to the nature of the 
work of each department, or to the impression -which the 
office made on the visitor. To appreciate the dollar-and- 
cents value of conserving office space, it is only necessary 
to point out that at four dollars per square fpot per year on 
a five-year lease, to save a square foot of space in fifty 
different places, on such things as aisles, hallways, private 
offices, and so on, represents a net economy of $1,000. 

Factors involved in office layout. The fundamental 
principles of an efficient and practical office layout can be 
easily and simply stated. The work should move in as 
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straight a line or as continuously in one direction as pos- 
sible, and the number of people employed on each operation 
diould be properly adjusted to the amount of work to be 
done. It is obvious, for example, that, if operation C takes 
twice as long as operation B, assuming that the work goes 
from B to C directly, there should be twice as many em- 
ployees in section C as in section B. If this adjustment is 
not made, constant congestion of work at operation C will 
inevitably result. 

In practice, however, these ideals can rarely, if ever, be 
attained. The layout and construction of a well-planned 
mail-order house, however, is an excellent example of a 
case in which careful forethought and planning have made 
it possible to reach the ideal to a very considerable extent. 
In one such company, incoming bags of mail are opened on 
the top floor. From this point the various orders and 
records progress downward from floor to floor, through the 
merchandise stock rooms and other departments, to the 
street floor, where the completed order is assembled and 
made ready for shipment. While, of course, it is not al- 
ways possible to secure as direct a flow of work as this, 
the office manager should keep the principle which this 
arrangement illustrates in mind when considering layout 
problems. 

Existing departmental divisions. The main and the 
departmental divisions of a business constitute the basic 
structure upon which the layout of the departments should 
be planned. Related departments should be placed ad- 
jacent or close to each other. In a department store, for 
example, merchandising, publicity, control, and store oper- 
ation constitute the four basic divisions of the business. 
The control function, however, may be further subdivided 
into general accounting, expense control, accounts payable, 
credits and collections, inventory, statistics, and general 
office management. The credit and collection department, 
for example, has need frequently to consult the bookkeep- 
ing or accounting department for information regarding the 
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volume of purchases and payments of various customers. 
These two departments should, therefore, be placed near 
one another. On the other hand, if a centralized filing de- 
partment or stenographic department is contemplated 
which will serve the executives of all departments, it should 
be placed in as central a location as possible. 

Building around major departments. Consideration of 
major departments and their relation to oflQce layout de- 
velops in turn another principle of office layout which is of 
very practical importance. This is the fact that, in plan- 
mngTor futur^expahlion, one should provide for growth 
in major departments, rather than in minor ones. For 
example, the existence of a sizable bookkeeping department 
should not be considered the sole reason for anticipating 
still larger requirements for that section alone in the future. 
Rather, one should consider the financial division in its en- 
tirety, and thus think of the bookkeeping department, not 
as a unit in itself, but as a unit in relation to the size and 
work of the other sections of the entire financial division 
and in relation to the probable grow'th of the company as 
a whole. 

Flow of work. Closely related to the question of de- 
partmental divisions is that of the existing or proposed 
flow of work through the office. In every business one 
will find a certain series of operations around which all 
other activities in the office more or less revolve. For ex- 
ample, in a mail-order house the customer’s order is the 
unit of consideration, and the major operations, therefore, 
have to do with the steps which are taken in dispatching 
the order. In an insurance company the receipt and trans- 
mission of an insurance application and policy form the 
dominating routine. While subsidiary or minor operations 
or paths of work which intersect the major one may exist, 
they should be regarded as activities of minor importance, 
in contrast to the major activities. 

Analysis of the work to be done. From the discussion 
in the foregoing sections it is apparent that in order to 
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plan an office layout properly one must consider not only 
the departmental divisions and the sequence of the major 
operations, but the number of employees and the volume 
of work. To analyze this situation fully and to ascertain 
for each employee and each working unit the kind and 
amount of work turned out, both regularly and periodically, 
is a very considerable undertaking. In fact, it is a task 
which, because of its very complexity, has been too largely 
neglected in the average office. 

The fact that it is difficult, however, does not mean that 
it should not be attempted, nor that, once done, the benefits 
accruing will not be correspondingly great. Reference was 
made in Chapter II to the auditing of departmental pro- 
cedures and methods, which an increasingly large number 
of companies are doing. This sort of work clearly exempli- 
fies what is involved in making an analysis of work per- 
formed. In a subsequent section of this chapter, and in a 
number of other chapters, specific key questions are given 
which will be found useful in such work. 

Private offices. Tlfe number of private offices to be pro- 
vided, and their location, is a matter of obvious practical 
importance in making an office layout. The private-office 
question is a debatable one and, unfortunately, it some- 
times becomes quite a sore point among company execu- 
tives. There are many circumstances under which pri- 
vate offices are necessary, or at least extremely desirable. 
The work of the purchasing agent in a manufacturing con- 
cern, who is engaged in interviewing salesmen a good part 
of each day, is a case in point. The work of the copy 
writer or of the artist in an advertising agency is another 
example. The nature of the interviews which most cor- 
poration officials have with outsiders, as well as of the 
innumerable informal conferences with employees and sub- 
ordinates, practically makes it necessary that such persons 
have private offices. 

On the other hand, as stated in the preceding chapter, the 
tendency is away from the private office. More and more 
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one will find department heads being placed out in the 
room with their subordinates, separated from them per- 
haps only by a railing. The old arrangement, whereby 
everybody who had someone else working for him assumed 
that he was, entitled to a private office, is largely disap- 
pearing, and in its place is coming an arrangement whereby 
even high officials may be separated from others only by a 
railing, if indeed that. Banking institutions have led the 
way in adopting open layouts, and an increasing number 
of industrial and commercial organizations are following 
suit. 

Obviously no general rule can be given which the office 
manager can use to determine which executives of his or- 
ganization should have private offices. The most that can 
be said is that important business executives are gradually 
growing less insistent about theh “right” to a private office. 

Impression given by the office. While it is true that 
one should not decorate a place of business solely for show 
purposes, it is also a well-established fact that the impres- 
sion which an office makesi both on the casual visitor or 
customer and on the regular employee, often has a direct 
effect on their opinion of the company. An arrangement, 
for example, which suggests at once efficient and business- 
like methods cannot fail to create a better impression than 
one in which confusion, noise, disarrangement, and untidi- 
ness prevail. 

Securing flexibility. The necessity for a business to 
adapt itself to changes and varying needs makes it im- 
perative that proper provisions be made for flexibility in 
office arrangement. “Office layout would be a simple mat- 
ter,” said the office manager of a company which had just 
moved into a building of its own, “if the organization would 
only stay put. We have planned for expansion, of course, 
but if there is one thing that the experience of the past 
seven years has taught me, it is not a definite, permanent, 
scheme of layout, but the fact that flexibility is the soul 
of growth and progress.” This executive then proceeded 
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to explain that the adoption of a plan of interchangeable 
unit partitions solved the problem of layout for his com- 
pany, the matter of space for future expansion having al- 
ready been taken care of in the erection of a recently 
constructed building. One authority states that on the 
average the space requirements of an ofiB.ce organization 
double every ten years, while another sets a minimum five 
years as the period in the future for which requirements 
should be anticipated in selecting a location and planning 
the layout. 

Practice and recommended standards in office layout. 
While it is not possible to lay down a set of rules covering 
standards in office layout which will hold true under all 
circumstances, the practices of a number of representative 
companies in various lines of business are indicative of 
what is actually being done. A comprehensive survey of 
this subject was made by Management Methods, in co- 
operation with the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, in 1932. The following tables summarize the results. 
In each case recommended standards are given, as well as 
high, low, and average, figures.^ 


TABLE I. GROSS SPACE PER PERSON 
(Includes space for executives) 


Lines of Business 

Average 
Square Feet 

High 

Low 

Recommended 

Standard 

Manufacturing 

106 

402 

36 

60 

Wholesale 

77 

163 

67 

75 

Life insurance 

177 

416 

84 

75 

Fire insurance 

104 

111 

103 

75 

Banks 

120 

281 

89 

1 80 

Financial 

97 

136 

67 

75 

Railroads, utilities .... 

99 

153 

72 

70 

Merchandising 

110 

118 

101 

65 

General average .... 

127 

416 

36 



1 “Yardsticks of Business Practice” (pamphlet). Management Methods. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York. 
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TABLE II, SPACE PER CLERK 
(Includes space for files, corridors, etc.) 


Lines of Business 

Average 
Square Feet 
per Clerk 

High 

Low 

Recommended 

Standard 

Manufacturing 

93 

248 

31 

50 

Wholesale 

70 

119 

40 

50 

Life insurance 

176 

242 

83 

60 

Fire insurance 

102 

103 

90 

60 

Banks 

117 

328 

83 

60 

Financial 

79 

122 

50 

50 

Railroads, utilities 

94 

150 

50 

60 

Merchandising 

99 

- 109 

65 

50 

General average 

112 

'328 

31 



TABLE III. SIZES OF PRIVATE OFFICES 
(Space per executive in private office) 


Lines of Business 

Average 
per Person 

High 

Low 

Recommended 

Standard 

Manufacturing 

216 

1000 

50 

120 

Wholesale 

157 

303 

125 

120 

Life insurance 

273 

833 

150 

120 

Fire insurance 

159 

360^ 

120 

120 

Banks 

344 

391 

120 

120 

Financial 

224 

238 

191 

120 

Railroads, utilities 

267 

294 

137 

120 

Merchandising 

225 

231 

150 

120 

Average 

256 





TABLE IV. SPACE OCCUPIED BY EXECUTIVES, 
DEPARTMENT HEADS, ETC. 

(Not in private offices) 


Lines of Business 

Average 
per Person 

High 

Low 

Recommended 

Standard 

Manufacturing 

101 

432 

50 

100 

Wholesale 

73 

400 

38 

100 

Life insurance 

96 

200 


100 

Fire insurance 

99 

100 



Banks i 

109 

150 

55 


Financial ' 

44 

48 

41 


Railroads, utilities 

104 

600 

45 


Merchandising 

153 

200 

118 I 

1 100 

Average 

105 

600 

3S 
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TABLE V. FILING SPACE: PER CENT 
OF TOTAL OFFICE SPACE- 


Lines of Business 

Average 

High 

Low 

Manufacturing — 

.066 

.306 

.016 

Wholesale 

.116 

268 

.027 

Life insurance . . . 

.115 

250 

.025 

Fire insurance . . . 

.170 

290 

.050 

Banks 

.055 

.115 

.008 

Financial 

.029 

.033 

.026 

Railroads, utilities 

.075 

.136 

.051 

Merchandising 

.127 

.392 

.031 

Average 


39% 



TABLE YI. ENTRANCES, CORRIDORS, RECEPTION ROOMS: 
PER CENT OF TOTAL OFFICE SPACE 


Lines of Business 


Average High 


Low 


Manufacturing . . . 

Wholesale 

Life insurance . . . 
Fire insurance . . . 

Banks 

Financial 

Railroads, utilities 
Merchandising . . . 


280 

.150 

290 

.102 

.429 

.359 

.319 

.286 


.133 

.069 

.135 

.102 

243 

233 

.170 

.146 


.003 

.025 

.021 

.100 

.084 

.107 

.079 

.197 


Average 


I 


43% 0% 


TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE OF EXECUTIVES IN PRIVATE 
OFFICES AND NOT IN PRIVATE OFFICES 


Lines of Business 

% in Private Offices 

% not in Private Offices 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Manufacturing .... 

56 



44 

100 

0 

Wholesale 

38 

78 

0 

62 

100 

22 

Life insurance . . . . 

62 


0 

38 

76 

0 

Fire insurance .... 

58 

63 

53 

42 

47 

0 

Banks 

21 

42 

0 

79 

100 

58 

Financial 

51 

64 

37 

49 

63 

36 

Railroads, utilities 

49 


0 

51 

100 

0 

Merchandising . . . 

42 

67 

13 

58 

87 

33 

Average 

52 

lOO 

0 

48 

100 

0 
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TABLE VIII. SPACE AVERAGES; BY NUMBERS OF 
EMPLOYEES IN COMPANIES 


' 

Less than 
50 Clerks 

50-100 

Clerks 

100-500 

Clerks 

Over 500 
Clerks 

Gross square feet per person .... 

136 

130 

133 

101 

Net square feet per clerk 

136 

99 

118 

98 

Size of private offices — in sq. ft.. . 
Space occupied by executives not 

231 

165 

233 

I 232 

1 

in private offices 

Corridors, reception rooms, en- 

100 

65 

81 

71 

trances — % of total space .... 

16% 

11% 

13% 

16% 

Filing space — % of total space . . 

7% 

7% 

8% 

11% 

Storage space — % of total space 

8% 

6% 

8% 

5% 

% of executives in private offices 
% of executives not in private 

50% 

52% 

57% 

51% 

offices 

50% 

48% 

43% 

49% 


The survey indicated that those who recommend from 75 to 
100 square feet gross per person err on the side of conservatism, 
for the average is 127 square feet. While averages in such mat- 
ters mean little, they are at least an indication of tendency. 
The highest figure per person, gross, was 416 square feet. By 
lines of business (Table I) the survey 'showed that life insur- 
ance companies had the highest average figures and wholesale 
companies the lowest. The high gross figure above mentioned 
(416 .square feet) was in a life insurance company while the 
lowest figure (36 square feet) was in a manufacturing company. 
Recommended standards are from 60 to 80 square feet (gross) 
per person, depending upon the line of business. Table II con- 
tains a summary of net square feet per clerical oSice worker. 
To obtain this figure the amount of space occupied by private 
ofiices, reception rooms, and corridors, was deducted, and where 
filing space exceeded 15 per cent, the amount by which it ex- 
ceeded that percentage was also deducted, leaving a figure indi- 
cating the space actually occupied by clerks. This average 
was only slightly less than the average gross space: 127 in the 
former, and 113 in the latter. Thus it would appear that the 
number of clerks is the predominating factor. Recommended 
standards were 50 to 60 square feet net per person. In a large 
number of cases these standards were found to be perfectly rea- 
sonable and workable, thus indicating the very considerable 
waste revealed by the survey. 

The general average for private offices in all lines of indus- 
try (Table III) was 256 square feet, which indicates an average 
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room of nearly 10 by 26 feet. In one life insurance company 
the average size of the private office was over 800 square feet. 
The recommended standard for a private office is 10 by 12 feet 
or 120 square feet — less than half the size of the average office 
reporting in the survey. Such an office would have about 36 
square feet devoted to desk and chair, and the remaining 84 
square feet would be available for book cases, guest chairs, and 
other appurtenances. 

The space occupied by executives not in private offices — ^that 
is, in the open office — was considerably smaller, the average be- 
ing 105 square feet, as compared with a recommended standard 
of 100 (Table IV). The highest figure was in a manufacturing 
company, with 432 square feet, and the lowest in a wholesale 
company — ^the one previously alluded to — ^which had 38 square 
feet, meaning in the latter case that each executive occupied 
only about the same space as the ordinary office worker. This 
is not a recommended practice, however, not only because of 
its effect upon the executive but also upon the office workers 
for the reason that the work of the latter must be constantly 
interrupted by the conferences which inevitably take place at 
the executive's desk. 

The survey also threw some light on the question of how far 
the modern idea of the* open office — which was discussed in a 
previous section — ^has taken hold. While only a small per- 
centage of the companies reported that they had no private of- 
'fices, a large number of them had only a few (Table VII). On 
the average, 52 per cent of the executives in reporting com- 
panies were in private offices and 48 per cent in an open office. 
Companies reporting no private offices were in the manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling, and banking lines, while life insurance com- 
panies, railroads and utilities had the largest percentage of 
private offices. 

Filing space (Table V) occupied, on the average, about 9 
per cent of the total space. By the very nature of their papers, 
the files of a life insurance company should be larger, but the 
average of insurance companies reporting showed only 11,5 per 
cent though there were examples running as high as 25 per cent. 
Banks and manufacturers had the lowest percentage — 5.5 per 
cent and 6.6 per cent, respectively. Undoubtedly there is, in 
general, too much space given over to the filing of papers. 
Among other things, the length of time they are kept after they 
are no longer of value is one cause for the high percentage of 
space devoted to this purpose. 

The average amount of space occupied by entrances, cor- 
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ridors, and reception rooms was approximately 17 per cent of 
the total space (Table VI). 

While it would seem that the size of the office should have 
some effect upon the economy of space, this survey did not show 
it (Table VIII). The offices reporting were divided into four 
classes: (1) those with less than 50 clerks; (2) from 50 to 100; 
(3) from 100 to 500; (4) above 500. The net number of square 
feet per person was 136 in Class 1; 99 in Class 2; 133 in Class 3, 
and 101 in Class 4, showing that economy apparently does not 
begin until the office has over 500 clerks. 

Determining space requirements. In the practical work 
of determining space requirements, the space required for 
each division or' each department should be used as a basis, 
rather than an arbitrary average per employee. In the 
following discussion^ gross office space is defined as the 
area embraced within the inside perimeter of the enclosing 
walls. Net office space is the gross floor space minus the 
area required for structural and service elements — columns, 
radiators, elevators, building weUs, janitors’ closets, toilet 
rooms, cloak and locker rooms, lobloies, entrances, stair- 
ways, and so on. Hence n.et office space comprises the area 
available for desks, chairs, equipment, and aisles. 

The determination of the total net space required can readily 
be estimated by using the following procedure: 

1. Grade the space requirements of each present employee 
according to the following classification: 

A. Private office for executive. 

B. Private office for department head or technician. 

C. Space for department head or technician. 

D. Space for division head, chief clerk, etc.; or employee, re- 
quiring both desk and table. 

E. Space for stenographic secretary; employee with 60 by 34 
inch desk with .chair and small accessory equipment, such 
as transcribing machine, extra chair, etc. 

F. Space for usual clerical desk (60 by 34 inches or 50 by 34 
inches), and chair. The 50 by 34 inch desk is adequate for 
most clerical work. 


2 Benge, Eugene, Cutting Clerical Costs. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1931. 
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G. Space for small clerical desk (42 by 34 inches or 32 by 38 
inches) and chair; also for half of double desk with chair. 

H. Special — as telephone operators^ photostat operators, mail 
clerks, draftsmen, etc. Measure actual space used and esti- 
mate space required. 


2. Total the number of employees in each grade. 

3. 

scale: 


Allow space for each grade 

according to the 

Grade 

Sqmre Feet 

A .. 

... 300 

B .. 

... 250 

C .. 

... 150 

I) .. 

... 75 

E .. 

... 50 

F .. 

... 45 

G .. 

40 

H .. 



4. Summarize space requirements as follows: 


Grade 

Allowance, 
Square Feet 

Number of 
Employees 

Space Required, 
Square Feet 

A 

300 

4 

1,200 

B 

. 250 

7 

1,750 

C 

150 

8 

1,200 

D 

75 

23 

1,725 

E 

50 

20 

1,000 

F 

45 

354 

15,930 

G 

40 

82 

3,280 

H 


14 

1,360* 

Total 


512 

27,445 


* Based on actual measurement. 


The figures of 512 employees and 27,445 square feet will be 
carried forward through the succeeding steps in the illustration 
of how to compute the net office space required. 

5. Measure the space needed for fixed and mowable equip- 
ment not assigned to the space requirements of any one em- 
ployee. Determine space needed for reception rooms, confer- 
ence rooms, etc. Add these figures to the previously obtained 
total space required. 

6. Basing the estimate mainly upon the ratio of growth of 
office personnel in the past, forecast the probable number of 
employees at the end of the period for which occupancy of new 
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quarters is contemplated. If the business is highly seasonal as^ 
for example, in a department store, be sure to allow for the 
office requirements at the peak of the busy season. For pur- 
poses of illustration, let us assume that this figure is estimated 
as a maximum of 700 employees at the end of ten more years, 
7. Increase the accumulated total of space required in the 
proportion which the estimated increase in the number of em- 
ployees is of the present number of employees, as in the follow- 
ing example: 

Step 4 Space needed for 512 employees 27,445 square feet 

Step 5 Space for equipment, conference rooms, etc.. . 14,255 square feet 


Space for present demands 41,700 square feet 

Step 6 Increase of personnel 188 employees 

Step 7 Space added for growth (188/512 of 41,700). . 15,311 square feet 

Total net office space required 57,011 square feet 

If the management of a company which required this space 
had used the rule of thumb previously mentioned and had al- 
lowed 100 square feet per employee, it would have severely 
overestimated its space requirement. Knowing the amount of 
net space needed, it is in a position to seek, or to construct, 
quarters which will provide the net space needed for a decade 
to come. 

Making the layout itself. The first step in making the 
office layout itself is to secure the working tools. These 
include a drawing board or table, a lettering pen, a ruling 
pen, a straight edge, a cork board for mounting floor plans, 
cardboard for cutting out templates of furniture and equip- 
ment, and glass-headed tacks for fastening the templates 
to the layout chart. Figure 8 shows templates, drawn to a 
quarter-inch scale, such as are used for the more usual 
kinds of office furniture. Similar templates should be pre- 
pared for all equipment, machinery, and appliances that 
will take up floor space in the proposed layout. 

The first actual step is to prepare a rough sketch of the 
present layout, with each piece of equipment and furniture 
indicated on it. Following this, the main paths which the 
work follows under the present arrangement should be 
drawn into the plan. 
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The second step is to consider such rearrangements of 
departments, of work, or of employees as are planned for 
the new space. At this point it may be desirable to make 
a detailed study of the nature of the work of each individ- 
ual. If this is done, revisions will doubtless have to be 
made in the sequence of operations as they will be per- 
formed in the new layout, or under the new system. 

The third step is to determine what of the old furniture 
will be discarded, what wiU be moved to the new location, 
and what new furniture must be secured. Lists or requisi- 
tions are then prepared for the guidance of the purchasing 
department in placing orders for new equipment needed. 
Similar lists of mechanical office appliances must also be 
prepared at this time. 

When it has been ascertained what people are to occupy 
the various departments and what relation, from the stand- 
point of the type of work, each department will bear to 
the other, a rough layout is prepared, showing the various 
spaces in the new building which the departments will 
occupy, and the approximate place to be occupied by each 
employee. 

The rough layout chart should then be checked by the 
office manager and the various department heads jointly, 
and any necessary rearrangements made. Before prepar- 
ing the final draft, the office manager should be sure that 
all questionable matters of arrangement have been fuUy 
and definitely decided upon by all concerned. 

When the best possible arrangement of individuals and 
departments has been worked out, the fourth and final 
step is to prepare the finished layout chart. In this con- 
nection the use of a scale of one-quarter of an inch to a 
foot will be found most practical. Templates should be 
cut out of cardboard to indicate the various pieces of equip- 
ment, and numbered, colored, or otherwise identified so 
that there will be no difficulty in ascertaining quickly the 
kind of equipment or appliance referred to. In making 
the final layout it will be much less work if one department 
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is planned at a time and the final approval of the arrange- 
ment secured from each department head in turn. 

The completed and final template layout should then be 
photostated or otherwise reproduced so that a sufficient 
number of copies wiU be available for use where necessary. 
The original cork board with templates attached, however, 
from which the photograph was made, should be retained 
for possible future reference and use. 

A procedure of the kind just described, while it takes 
time and requires considerable effort, will be fully justi- 
fied by the decreased confusion, decreased loss of time on 
the part of the executives and clerks, decreased moving 
expenses, and general increased ability to move from the 
old to the new office with the smallest practical amount of 
delay and inconvenience. 

Some layout pitfalls. There are certain pitfalls which 
should be guarded against in office layout work. These 
may be summarized as follows^; 

1. Ee-creating old space relationships in new quarters. 

2. Assigning too many private offices. 

3. Providing too many partitions, particularly plaster par- 
titions. 

4. Usurping space for private offices, conference rooms, etc., 
which would have greater utility if otherwise employed. 

5. Assigning fixed areas, like floors or wings, to departments 
when space studies show that less space is required. 

6. Building large storage vaults for records which should be 
stored elsewhere or destroyed. 

7. Allowing the whims of executives to overrule flow of work 
to the detriment of departmental positioning. 

Specific examples of good and poor office layouts. 
While the companies referred to must remain anonymous, 
the following illustrations * not only show concretely how 
actual office layouts look after they are completed, but 
also indicate specifically how poor layouts can be improved 


3 Benge, Eugene, op. cit. 

- ''Space Management in the Office,” The Office Economist, March, 193Z 
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by changes in the placement of equipment in relation to 
the flow of work, even though the total space used is the 
same size and shape. 



Fig. 9. — Space Requirements Cut in Half. (1) Boll -top desk and table 
replaced by large flat-top desk. (2) Roll-top desk and typewriter replaced 
by combination desk. (3) File, containing documents often referred to, 
moved to more convenient location. (4) Typewriter table used by part- 
time typist. (5) Letter file, same relative position. (6) Bookcase, prac- 
tically same location, (7) Safe. (8) Counter. 

The first diagram (Figure 9) illustrates a case where space 
requirements were cut in half. This change was necessary in 
order to provide an office for a minor executive who had been 
added to the staff of the manager who occupied the adjoining 
suite. 

The primary reason for this change was to save space, but the 
new arrangement facilitates the handling of routine matters. 
The work of the chief clerk and the deputy clerk are very closely 
associated; under the new arrangement dictation can be given 
and matters discussed without the necessity of either leaving 
their desks. The old arrangement made necessary a good deal 
of movement to and fro between the two desks. 

The chief clerk is obliged to be absent from the office fre- 
quently, often for several hours at a time. Under the old ar- 
rangement the main office was deserted much of that time. 
Under the new arrangement, the deputy sees everyone who en- 
ters the office at once, and is often able to answer their inquiries 
without moving from his desk. In the event that she must go 
to the counter, or obtain papers from the file, it is with the 
minimum rather than the maximum expenditure of time and 
energy. When the old arrangement was in effect an index 
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clerk was employed; this work is now handled by the deputy 
with the assistance of a part-time typist. 

There was no cost whatever attached to this rearrangement, as 
at the time the change was made the new general manager had 
a survey made of the equipment in the entire building so that, 
the furniture as well as space might be used to the best ad- 
vantage. The large flat-top desk, and combination typewriter 



Fig. 10. — More Space Did Not Improve Layout. Old Arrangement. 
Eoutes a-a: Callers may reach head of department (1) without going be- 
hind counter. Routes b-b: Secretary (2) near head of department, also 
close to counter and important files. Routes c-c: Record clerk (3) close 
to counter and records often referred to. Routes d-d: Work of desks (4) 
and (5) very closely associated. Routes e-e: Desks (6), (7), and (8) form 
independent unit. 

New Arrangement. Routes a-a: Callers must pass directly through the 
office. Routes b-b: Not so conveniently located. Routes c-c: Records 
kept in vault. Numerous trips between counter and vault necessary. 
Routes d-d: This unit completely disrupted. Routes e-e: Desk (8) lo- 
cated in adjoining room. 
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desk, which were necessary in order to make the saving in space 
possible, were released from service in other departments and 
were replaced by more suitable equipment, and the furniture 
wdiich was no longer suitable for the office shown in the diagram 
was used to advantage elsewffiere in the building. 

Figure 10 shows the problem of a department which w^as al- 
lotted space, greater in floor area by a considerable number of 
square feet than that which it occupied in the old location, 
but which presented certain difficulties. 

These offices are located in a recently completed annex to the 
main building of a comparatively small corporation. Space in 
the contemplated structure was allotted merely on a square foot 
basis. After building operations were commenced, how^ever, it 
W'as discovered that several important factors had been over- 
looked. Then department heads were instructed to make dia- 
grams of the space allotted to them and plan their office arrange- 
ments. It was found that counters could not be properly 
located; that logical operating units would have to be broken 
up; that the vault was not well placed, and so forth. Many of 
the difficulties encountered could easily have been remedied 
when the building was in the planning stage, but changes made 
later meant costly “extras.” The annex, which was supposed 
to provide space for the normal growth of departments over a 
period of ten years, proved to be quite inadequate upon com- 
pletion, due in large measure to the fact that the space was not 
well designed. 

Figures 11 and 12 illustrate a case where the space allotted to 
the department was such that it could be used to advantage, but 
hasty and piecemeal changes resulted in a condition which was 
decidedly detrimental. 

The objective in this case was not to save space, as the total 
amount of space allotted to the department was in keeping with 
its requirements, but to use the space available to better advan- 
tage. Practically all of the business of the office is carried on 
by means of telegrams and telegraphic reports, which are trans- 
mitted to and from the telegraph office, located in the same 
building, by means of the pneumatic tube. Telegrams are re- 
ceived and sent almost continuously during the entire day. As 
indicated in Figure 11 the chief difficulty with the old arrange- 
ment is that the office of the assistant superintendent is im- 
properly located. It was decided, more or less hurriedly, to 
enclose the space, and no consideration was given to the effect of 
this on the functioning of the department as a whole. However, 
he had occupied the offices hut a very short time when he realized 
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that a mistake had been made— or rather, that something must 
be done to relieve him of the annoyance of having persons con- 
stantly passing in front of his desk. While the logical solution 



Fig. 11. — Old Arrangement. (1) Pneumatic tube (which is center of ac- 
tivity in this office). (2) Offilce girl who- attends the tube, seated some 
distance from it, and with her back towards it. (3) Superintendent’s sec- 
retary seated at maximum distance from desk of his chief (secretary also 
has charge of files). (4) Chief clerk often interrupted by persons asldng 
to be directed to other offices, etc. (5) Dotted lines show route over which 
messages must travel to and fro from the tube and which clerks must take 
in handling routine business. (6) Personnel of department take circuitous 
route because constant passing to and fro in front of desk of assistant 
superintendent annoyed him. 



Fig. 12. — Same Space Fearranged. (1) Pneumatic tube, necessarily in 
same location, but relatively in more central position. (2) Office girl seated 
near the tube and facing it wdiich reminds her to attend to it promptly 
and regularly. (3) Superintendent’s secretary seated at a minimum dis- 
tance from office of superintendent, and in same relative position to files 
(assistant file clerk also near files). (4) All inquiries addressed to office 
girl, who can direct persons to proper office or desk. (5) All obstructions 
removed and personnel of department may move by shortest and most di- 
rect route from place to place. (6) Portable, partition moved so as to lo- 
cate office of assistant superintendent where he is free from disturbance. 
(7) Partition eliminated (may be replaced later if necessary). 
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of the problem is quite simple, when put on paper, the condition 
shown in the old arrangement prevailed for several years. 

Suggestive questions regarding present layout. The 
following list of questions ® for use in checking present office 
layout is only suggestive. The office manager doubtless 
will wish to supplement them with many others wffiich are 
more specifically applicable to his own situation. The pri- 
mary purpose of presenting them is to indicate a simple 
and practical method of auditing and checking present 
office layout and appearance. 

1. Is the office neat and orderly? 

2. Are window sills, files, desks and tables free from dis- 
orderly piles of papers, books, file folders, or other material? 

3. Have workers been instructed to maintain an orderly ap- 
pearance and tg clear desks of working papers each day before 
they leave? 

4. Is there adequate equipment for filing or otherwise keep- 
ing working papers so^ that workers can maintain orderly appear- 
ance? 

5. Are working materials arranged in proper order for effi- 
cient work? 

6. Are there aisles enough for ready access to all working 
quarters? 

7. Are main aisles and cross aisles wide enough? 

8. Are aisles and desks arranged so that space is not 
wasted? 

9. Do desks face so that light falls from the left on desks 
where work is done with pencil or pen, and so that workers at 
machines neither face bright windows nor themselves cut off 
light from keyboards? 

10. Does the work always go forward without avoidable back 
and crosswise travel? 

11. Are files, cabinets, and other records and materials located 
for convenience and ready access of those who use them? 

12. Are machines, telephones, tube or conveyor stations, etc. 
located for convenience and ready access of those who use them? 

13. Are files and other pieces of equipment, especially equip- 
ment above desk height, located so that they do not shut off 
natural or artificial light from working surfaces? 

5^'Check Your Office on 'These 333 Points,” Management Methods, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 1933. 
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14. Are files and other pieces of equipment, especially equip- 
ment above desk height, located so that they do not interfere 
with proper ventilation? 

15. Are supervisors' desks well located, both for visibility of 
department or section, and for readiness of access by workers? 

16. Is the number of private offices reduced to a minimura? 

17. Has the working space been planned to provide large, 
open-office units — ^that is, has division into naany small rooms 
been avoided? 



CHAPTER VI 


Office Equipment and Appliances 


Dependence of the office on equipment and appliances. 
One has but to consider for a moment the tremendous de- 
pendence placed upon equipment and appliances in any 
office to realize at once the important part which these de- 
vices play in facilitating the handling of work in the modern 
business office. While the mechanizing of office operations 
has not kept full pace, perhaps, with the progress that has 
been made in factory work, recent years have witnessed 
cumulatively increasing attention to this subject. 

Because of the importance of equipment and appliances 
in offices of all sizes and kinds, two chapters are devoted 
to this subject, in this chapter the advantages of using 
modern equipment and appliances, selection methods, 
standardization, usage, recording purchases and costs, and 
care and upkeep are discussed, while the following chapter 
is devoted to brief specific descriptions, with illustrations, 
of the more usual kinds of equipment and appliances. 

Reasons for increasing importance of office machinery. 
There are a number of reasons why machinery is of increas- 
ing importance to the business office. For one thing the 
size of business organizations and the increase in clerical 
activities have made it necessary to find quicker and more 
effective ways of getting the office work done. Obviously, 
the use of modern office machinery is a distinct aid in this 
connection. Imagine, for example, the number of ad- 
ditional clerks who would be needed in the accounting 
department alone if no calculating machines were avail- 
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able! What would the modern ofl&ce do without dictating 
machines, postage machines, cash registers, or punch-card 
equipment? No extended discussion is needed to empha- 
size the absolute dependence of offices on equipment and 
appliances of all kinds. 

Furthermore, business organizations are finding more and 
more that it is necessary to secure a great amount of de- 
tailed information of a statistical nature regarding the oper- 
ation of the business and the work of their employees. In 
the field of sales management, for example, many com- 
panies analyze sales by salesmen, by territories, by cus- 
tomers, by price classes, by the average profit, and calculate 
the cost per call per salesman. It is obvious that such 
information is extremely valuable, but it is also equally 
apparent that the use of mechanical office appliances is 
essential if such information is to be secured quickly and 
at a reasonable cost. 

The appliance manufacturers themselves have promoted 
business and general public interest in office machinery by 
extensive campaigns of local and national advertising, and 
through the National Business Shows. At these exhibits, 
which are held annually in a number of the larger cities of 
the country, including New York and Chicago, office equip- 
ment and appliances of all sorts are shown. Expert oper- 
ators are on hand to demonstrate the. machines, and sales 
representatives are ready and eager to answer any ques- 
tions. All of the exhibitors issue free tickets of admittance 
to customers and prospects and, as a result, the exhibit 
rooms are usually crowded at all times during the week 
of the show. The results which may be secured from an 
exhibit at the National Business ShoV by equipment manu- 
facturers are shown in the statement made to the writer 
by the sales manager of one exhibiting company, who said 
that out of eighty live prospects developed as the direct 
result of the Show, thirty-five had been sold within one 
month and, if averages held, fifty out of the original eighty 
would buy eventually. 
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Investment of business in office equipment. In 1932 
Management Methods made a study to determine the in- 
vestment of representative companies in office equipment 
and appliances. The results of this survey are summarized 
in the following tables ^ : 

TABLE I. PRESENT PURCHASE VALUE 
AND BOOK VALUE- 


Cost on Basis of Present Cost on Basis of Book 


Type of 


Prices 

Business 

Average 

High 

Manufacturing 

$426 

S1015 

Banks 

558t 

1356 

Life insurance 

314 

971 

Wholesale — 

272 

513 

Retail 

465 

534 

Utilities 

366 

374 

Miscellaneous 

437 

730 

Average . . . 

364 



Value 


Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

S 94 

$218* 

S 752 

S 56 

•333 

481 

1163 

156 

160 

■f 

•i* 



133 

132 

404 

19 

148 

233 

246 

148 

222 

364 

374 

155 

187 

247 

538 

80 


261 




^None of the figures in this column includes companies who estimated 
the book value of their equipment and machiner}’' as being 0. 
t Large safes, and the like, explain the high figures in this group (banks) . 
Ilnsurance companies are not permitted to carry furniture or fixtures 
as an asset; accordingly, all amounts spent for such items are charged 
off as expense. 


TABLE II, COST ACCORDING TO COMPANY 
SIZE CLASSIFICATION 


Company Size 

1 Average Cost on Basis of 

Present- 

Book Value 


day Prices 

now 

In companies having less than 50 office workers 

S409 

$269 

In companies having 50-100 office workers .... 

434 

306 

In companies having 100-500 office workers . . 

486 

272 

In companies having over 500 office workers . . 

322 

260 


1 “Yardsticks of Business Practice” (pamphlet), Management Methods, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York. 
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TABLE III. AVERAGE DEPRECIATION RATES 


Type of 

Business 

On Equipment 

On Machinery 

Average 

% 

High 

% 

Low 1 
% 

Average 

% 

High 

% 

Low 

% 

Manufacturing 

9.8 

20 

3 

11.6 

25 

5 

Banks 

9.5 

15 

5 

17.9 

25 

9.7 

Wholesale 

9.9 

i 20 

5 

14,1 

20 

8.5 

Retail chain stores .... 

10.0 

i 10 

10 

10.9 

17.5 

10.0 

Utilities 

10.0 

10 

10 

10.0 1 

10 

10 

Miscellaneous 

10,1 

16.6 

5 

15.0 

33.3 

10 

Average 

9.9 



13.7 

1 



TABLE IV. EQUIPMENT IN OFFICES 


A. Expressed in Number of Pieces for 100 Office Workers 


Equipment 

Manufac- 

turing 

Banks 

Life 
t Ins. 

Whole- 

sale 

Desks 

90.1 

58.8 

100.0 

66.7 

Tables 

33.3 

28.6 

33.3 

22.2 

Chairs 

150.0 

125.0 

i 170.0 

125. 

Files 

200.0 

75.0 

200.0 

150.0 

Book cases 

10.0 

9.0 

12.5 

3.6 

Typewriters 

33.3 

33.3 

40.0 

28.6 

Adding and calculating 




/ 

machines 

16.7 

33.3 

14.3 

12.5 


Equipment 

Retail 

Public 

Utilities 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Average 
— All Busi- 
nesses 

Desks . . . . : 

62.5 

100.0 

90.1 

76.9 

Tables 

30.0 

18.2 

16.7 

28.6 

Chairs 

100.0 

150.0 

150.0 

150.0 

Files 

150.0 

100.0 

100.0 

150.0 

Book cases 

7.1 

3.5 

6.7 

10.0 

Typewriters 

22.2 

20.0 

28.6 

33.3 

Adding and calculating 


* 



machines 

25.0 

40.0 

16.7 

20.0 


To compare the number of pieces of equipment or machinery for your 
office with the average as shown in this table, multiply the figure given 
above by the number of office workers you have, and move the decimal 
point two places more to the left; To find the average number of type- 
writers for an office of 85 office workers in a manufacturing business — 
33,3 X 85 = 2830,5 for 8500 workers, or 28 for 85 workers. 
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B. Expressed in Numbers of Office Workers to Each Machine 


Bookkeeping machines . . . 

... 32 

Duplicating machines 

82 

Addressing machines 

. .. 77 

Printing machines 

. 87 

Mailing machines 

. . . 160 

Photographing machines . . . 

. 73 

Folding machines 

. . . 223 



In commenting on these figures the editors said; 

The combined figures for equipment and machinery mentioned 
represent an estimate, in each case, of the total value at present 
prices, without depreciation. It is interesting to note that many 
companies charge machinery and equipment to expense. This 
practice is obligatory with life insurance companies, as they are 
not permitted to carry these items as assets. Excluding com- 
panies who followed this practice, the book value of the three 
groups — ^manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers — ^is about 50 
per cent of the estimated value. 

Table II shows that the high averages are among offices having 
fewer than 500 workers. This seems natural, as the larger offices 
buy in quantities which enable them to get better prices. The 
highest average figure, in offices having from 100 to 500 workers, 
may be djie to the fact that these smaller companies indulge 
in extravagance, whereas those with over 500 workers have been 
working toward the elimination of excessive costs. 

The rate of depreciation on equipment seems almost univer- 
sally to be 10 per cent. The average for all companies report- 
ing is 9.9 per cent (see Table III). Whether this is the result 
of careful thought or merely of inaccurate estimating is, natu- 
rally, open to question. The highest figure reported was 20 per 
cent and the lowest, 3 per cent. 

Obsolescence is an important factor in determining depreci- 
ation. The best-managed companies use a 15 per cent rate, 
which means eliminating the asset in a little less than seven 
years. To wait until a desk or chair wears out is certainly 
not progressive management. In considering the obsolescence 
of machinery we 'find, according to the tabulations, that the 
average rate is 13.7 per cent, with examples as high as 33% 
per cent (which is too great) and as low as 5 per cent which, 
again, is probably too small. Some types of machinery are 
undergoing improvement very rapidly, especially the newer 
types and, for such, a 20 per cent .rate wmuld not be too high. 
On other more thoroughly perfected types of office machines the 
rate can be as low as 10 per cent. 

The trade-in value at various ages must also be considered. 
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Most manufacturers have well-established rules on this subject. 
Though most machines now being made will last a long period 
under heavy usage, it is a fact that after a few years the cost 
of upkeep and maintenance increases decidedly. 

Table IV is interesting because it shows how extensively the 
various types of equipment are used. From this table one can 
prepare an estimate as to the standard amount of equipment 
needed for an average ofldce of any size in the seven groups of 
industries named. 

The foregoing figures not only give an indication of the 
investment in machinery and equipment by business organ- 
izations, but they also emphasize strongly the importance 
of such appliances from the financial point of view. 

Advantages of using mechanical devices. Among the 
advantages which accrue to an oflSce in which the maximum 
use is made of mechanical devices are the following: 

1. Records can be produced more conveniently, more 
quickly, more legibly, and with a better appearance than 
in cases where the same work is done by hand. 

2. Owing to the fact that the installation of a machine 
often permits a reduction in the number of employees 
engaged on a particular type of work, general overhead 
expenses are reduced and the machine may very likely pay 
for itself within a short time. 

3. The standardization of methods and processes, which 
necessarily accompanies the use of a machine, makes it 
possible to employ less expensive labor. 

4. Since most ofiice appliances require an operator more 
or less specially trained for the work, the adoption of a 
machine brings about specialization, which, in turn, pro- 
duces more work. 

6. Owing to the fact that information of a statistical 
nature is more easily made available than when hand 
methods are in use, it is possible to secure a greater amount 
of periodical information of a statistical nature because of 
the ease of collecting it. 

Procedure in selecting the proper equipment. When 
considering the purchase of any automatic office appliance. 
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the office manager should constantly bear in mind the fact 
that production capacity, operating speed, operating upkeep 
costs, and the length of hfe of a machine can be measured 
with considerable accuracy. Consequently, there is no rea- 
sonable excuse for an office manager’s buying a machine 
merely because others have told him that they have found 
it effective in their work, or because many of his friends 
have such machines in their offices. Such recommendations 
are helpful and useful, of course, but their importance 
should not be overestimated. Moreover, it is important to 
bear in mind that the popularity of a particular make or 
type of machine does not necessarily mean that it is the 
one best suited for a given situation. 

The hmitations of an office machine should be investi- 
gated as well as its advantages, which are generally more 
thoroughly exploited. In this connection it is highly de- 
sirable that the office manager determine for himself, by 
means of a personal investigation, just what the experi- 
ence of others has been with the device in question. A man 
does not buy an automobile solely on the word of the sales 
representative. Why should he be less careful in purchas- 
ing an office machine, especially in view of the fact that 
it may cost as much as or even more than the car? 

Because the accomplishments of automatic office equip- 
ment can easily be ascertained, it is only common sense 
that the office manager have the actual performance of any 
machine he is considering demonstrated on his own work. 
All office-appliance companies are more than glad to have 
an opportunity to demonstrate the features of their par- 
ticular product without charge to the prospect. Indeed, in 
many cases, a liberal free trial period under actual working 
conditions is offered. Consequently, under no circum- 
stances should a machine be permanently installed- until 
after it has proved itself to the satisfaction of everyone 
concerned. 

Another point, which it is important to bear in mind in 
connection with the purchase of an office machine, is that it 
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may be necessary to make changes in the system of record 
keeping in use before the machine can be used effectively, 
if at all. Obviously, for example, a firm cannot change 
from hand posting of accounts to a system of machine post- 
ing without making certain changes in the size and form 
of the ledger sheets used. Changes in bookkeeping meth- 
ods also may be found necessary. While no one would 
argue that all systems of record keeping are perfect just as 
they stand, it is obviously important to consider this matter 
carefully before making a purchase that will necessitate im- 
portant changes in present procedures. 

Two specific cases. While the selhng price of an appli- 
ance is, of course, an important factor to be considered, it 
is not necessarily the most important one. Two cases, 
which recently came to the writer’s attention, illustrate 
what is meant. 

In one instance the nature of the clerical work performed 
in the main ofl&ce of a large construction company necessi- 
tated constant calculations involving multiplication and 
division. Various calculating machines were investigated, 
and finally one costing several hundred dollars was pur- 
chased and installed in the office. The work was handled 
at a somewhat greater speed than when it was performed 
by hand; but, because only one employee could work at 
the machine at a time, the office manager still felt that 
increased facilities were necessary.. He hesitated to recom- 
mend the purchase of a second calculating machine, be- 
cause of its relatively high cost^ 

One evening he casually mentioned his problem to a 
friend — an engineer. “Why don’t you provide each em- 
ployee with a slide rule?” said his friend. “They are not 
expensive, they can’t get out of order, and anyone can 
learn to use one in a very short time.” The office manager 
agreed that that was an excellent suggestion. The next 
day he investigated the feasibility of furnishing each em- 
ployee in the particular group with a slide rule, and a few 
days later he put through the order. Fortunately, he was 
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able to transfer his high-priced calculating machine to the 
statistical department, so that the company did not suffer 
any great loss by his ill-advised initial purchase. 

On the other hand, the case of a well-known manufac- 
turing concern illustrates the poor judgment often displayed 
in refusing to consider the purchase of a machine simply 
because the price is relatively high. In this company the 
products are so varied in number, and, in many eases, are 
assembled from so many separate parts, that it is neces- 
sary to keep several thousand stock-record cards. Because 
of the nature of the business, it is also essential that these 
cards not only be kept accurately, but that they be kept 
posted up to date at all times. Four clerks, at an average 
salary of $25 a week apiece, were spending their entire time 
in posting the stock records by hand. In addition, a fifth 
employee spent part of his time supervising the work. 

Various business acquaintances had urged the depart- 
ment head who was in general charge of this work to buy, 
or at least to try, a certain make of mechanical device. 
The price of this machine was $1,000. The department 
head persistently refused even to consider the device, say- 
ing that because a request for two typewriters costing but 
a fraction of the price of the stock-card posting appliance 
had recently been questioned, he was sure that he could 
not get permission to spend $1,000 for one new machine, 
no matter how good it might be. 

“Let’s look at it another way,” said one of these friends 
one day. “We know, from the records of performance of 
this machine under similar conditions in other firms, that 
with it one person can do the work which it now requires 
four clerks to handle. To be conservative, assume that it 
will be necessary to pay this one person $30 per week 
instead of $25. This means that in direct salary costs alone 
you can save, week in and week out, practically the entire 
salary of three employees — $70 per week to be exact. Even 
making a liberal allowance for depreciation, repairs, and 
general carrying charges, includirig, if you wish, interest at 
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6 per cent per year on the $1,000, the machine will more 
than pay for itself inside of six months.” 

Needless to say, not only was the department head con- 
vinced, but he had no trouble in making his superior see 
the ultimate economy of installing the machine. 

Equipment as an investment. These illustrations clearly 
emphasize the fact that money spent on the purchase of 
mechanical office devices should be regarded as an invest- 
ment rather than as a non-productive expense. In the 
commonly accepted interpretation of the word, an invest- 
ment yields a continually profitable return. In the case 
of the calculating machine cited above, the return on the 
investment was entirelj'- too small to warrant its purchase. 
In the other instance, the department head took an en- 
tirely wrong attitude toward the $1,000. As soon as the 
investment aspect of the matter, rather than the immedi- 
ate cost, was presented to him, he saw the whole situation 
in a different light. 

Securing maximum usage. There is still another aspect 
of the matter of installing mechanical office devices which 
should receive more attention in practice than it sometimes 
does. Often one will find that a mechanical device was 
purchased at a time when all signs pointed to its necessity 
and usefulness. Within a few months, however, the ma- 
chine may be found to be standing in the corner accumu- 
lating dust from lack of use. Those who were originally 
expected to operate the machine are not using it, but have 
reverted to the methods previously used, often because they 
feel that the new machine is more bother than it is worth. 

Before purchasing any mechanical office device, the office 
manager should be very sure not only that a definite need 
exists for the machine, but also that those who are to use 
it are fully sold on its purchase. In one well-known com- 
pany, for example, most suggestions for the purchase of new 
devices come from the workers themselves. It is fully 
understood by everyone that, no matter how much time the 
machine may save or how many less employees may be 
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needed on the particular operation, no one will lose his 
position on account of the use of the machine. Obviously 
all of the advantages accruing to the company which in- 
stalls modern office machinery are lost, if, after the appli- 
ance is purchased, it is not used. 

It is also of the utmost importance that those who are 
to operate the machine be thoroughly instructed in the 
details of its operation and in regard to the variety of oper- 
ations which it will perform. There is, for example, a make 
of calculating machine which adds and subtracts directly, 
and on which multiplication and division calculations may 
be easily performed. In many cases, however, 50 per cent 
or less of the maximum possible usage of the machine is 
secured, due to the fact that the operator has not been 
fully instructed in division and multiplication methods. 
Such a situation is the fault both of the manufacturer's rep- 
resentative and of the oflSce manager. Obviously it is one 
against which both should do their utmost to guard. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills. The following description of 
the various uses which are made of bookkeeping machines 
at the Jantzen Knitting Mills is an excellent specific illus- 
tration of how maximum usage of mechanical ojOfice equip- 
ment can and should be secured.^’ 

People who are well informed about the use of bookkeeping 
and billing machines say that more than three-quarters of all 
companies using them use them for only one purpose — generally 
for accounts receivable. In almost every company there are 
several worthwhile uses for such machines. At the Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, where billing and bookkeeping machines have 
been used for over ten years, the accounts receivable depart- 
ment, the shipping department, and the payroll department all 
enjoy the advantages of mechanized office work. 

In the shipping department, invoices are written in sets of 
six copies each on an eleven-inch continuous-form bookkeeping 
machine. Two machine are employed, each equipped with hand- 
cleared registers that accumulate the totals of individual bills 
and the total amounts of each day’s billings. Use of these 


^System, November, 1931. 
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machines has resulted in accuracy of the billing operation and 
in neat legible copies of invoices. No time is lost in handling 
loose sheets of carbon paper or in aligning and realigning sets 
of invoice forms. 

In the accounts receivable department the accounting machine 
collates and writes the customer’s statement, the ledger sheet, and 
an automatic audit sheet (on blank paper) in one operation. A 
sixteen-inch machine equipped with crossfooter and column reg- 
isters is used. Customers’ statements are always immediately 
available for madling, and all accounts are kept in perpetual 
balance. Each day the work is balanced and proved accurate. 

In the payroll department the pay check, the employees’ earn- 
ings record, and the payroll audit sheet are written at once. 
The individual earning records give the details of all amounts 
paid employees. A sixteen-inch machine with crossfooter and 
column registers is used. The pay roll use is the most recent 
of these three uses of accounting machines. This arrangement 
enables the company to write the checks, enter the complete 
payroll data on the individual operator’s record, and post the 
complete information on the payroll at one writing. 

Standardization of equipment. The tw‘o principal prac- 
tical advantages gained by a company that standardizes on 
a particular make and kind of equipment are greater effi- 
ciency of operation and economy of purchase. If, for. 
example, aU the t3q3ewriters and dictating equipment in 
the office are identical, it is obvious that no time is lost 
by employees in learning how to operate the equipment 
when they are transferred from one department to another. 
Furthermore, by concentrating purchases on one make of 
equipment, companies often can secure equipment at lower 
unit prices by taking advantage of quantity discounts or 
long-term purchase contracts. Standardization also may 
result in a net saving in the amount of equipment needed, 
because all units are interchangeable. In addition, mainte- 
nance and repair costs are likely to be reduced. 

It should not be assumed from the foregoing, however, 
that opportunities for standardization of equipment are 
unlimited. Obviously different types of work require 
different kinds of equipment. The desk and chair needed 
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by the executive are not of the type best suited to the re- 
quirements of the clerk. In certain cases a listing type 
of adding machine is essential; the non-listing tyipe is best 
suited to other kinds of work. Standardization, obviously, 
has definite limitations beyond which it is not practical 
or desirable to go. 

Standardization procedure of the Canadian National 

Railways.® 

The practices of the Canadian National Railways are an ex- 
cellent illustration of a well-thought-out plan for the control and 
standardization of office machines and equipment. When the 
plan was introduced two blank inventory forms were designed, 
one for furniture and one for machines (Figures 13 and 14). 
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CERTIFIED CORRECT aNOTHAT thERC 

IS NO SURPLUS MACHINE other than SO 
MARKED ON THIS INVENTORY. 


WHEN there is boom a number op OFFICES AT THE SAME POINT. anO in THE SAME DEPT . MAY BE 

LISTED ON ONE SWEET. IF NAME OF OFFICE ANO NUMBER OF STAFF IS SHOWN FOR EACH OFFICE. 



Fig. 13. — Office Equipment Inventory — Machines. 


These were distributed to every office in the system with instruc- 
tions that they be filled in and returned to Office Services on a 
certain date each year. Inventories thus submitted provided 
a record of the equipment in use in each office and permitted a 
comparison of the relative equipment requirements. This, in 
turn, made it possible to establish approximate standards as to 
the amount of machine equipment necessary for various volumes 
and types of business. 

Two primary record files are maintained. One is a Current 


3 Adapted from Standardization of Equipment. Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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Equipment Inventory with a special designation for surplus or 
inactive equipment. For purposes of controlling surplus office 
equipment, a special form of report (illustrated in Figure 15) 
is prepared for each shipment of surplus equipment received 
or issued from surplus stores. (A slightly different form is 
used for office machines.) One copy of this report is sent to 
Office Services. 

The other record is the Office Equipment Standards File, 
consisting of a separate card for each type of machine or equip- 
ment. The form of this card record and the information re- 
corded is illustrated in Figure 16. The reverse side of the card 
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Fig. 14. — Office Equipment Inventory — -Furniture. 


provides for attaching a catalog cut of the item and for notation 
of special features and specifications. These cards are filed ac- 
cording to the name of the position or office to which the equip- 
ment applies, as well as by type of equipment. 

^ With the primary objectives of securing the benefits of quan- 
tity purchases, interchangeability, and minimum maintenance 
costs, equipment standardization in this company takes into con- 
sideration the following ten points: 

1. Original cost of equipment. 

2. Guarantee. 

3. Durability. 

4. Portability. 

5. Repair service. 

6. Maintenance cost and depreciation. 

7. Operating cost including supplies. 

8. Production capacity and average expectation. 
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Fig. 15. — Report of Surplus Furniture. 
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9. Functional adaptability, where a machine might be adapted 
to different kinds of work. 

10. Competitive costs of different types of machines for any special 
class of work. 

As a means of establishing the need for each piece of equip- 
ment purchased, two forms are provided for recording all the 
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Fig. 16. — Office Equipment Standards Card. 

necessary data regarding its proposed use. These forms (Figure 
17 for office machines and Figure 18 for office furniture) must 
be completed and submitted with each requisition, whether for 
additional equipment or for replacements. The information re- 
quested on the forms has been simplified as much as possible, 
so as to minimize the burden on the requisitioning department, 
but is designed to provide a check on all unnecessary expend!- 
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tures. In some cases supplementary information must be called 
for as the investigation progresses. 

When all the necessary information has been secured; each case 
requiring investigation is individually considered by the OfiSce 
Service staff. This includes a check against the surplus inven- 
tory record to determine whether the article is on hand or must 
be purchased; and reference to the OfBce Equipment Standards 
File. Where necessary, comparative tests of competitive prod- 
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ucts are conducted, the practice of running two independent tests 
for checking purposes being followed in most cases. After full 
investigation, a digest report, containing definite reasons why 
the requisition should or should not be approved, how it can be 
filled within the standards at the least expense to the railroad, 
including costs, savings and suggested action to be taken, is pre- 
pared by the manager of Office Services and submitted to the 
office of the president or the vice-president in duplicate for 
formal approval. 
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The foregoing procedure has been used by this company over 
a period of several years and has resulted in an estimated saving 
of more than 15 per cent of the total value of the items involved 
in over one thousand requisitions handled during that time. 
The plan of providing for the uniform and complete presenta- 
tion of the supporting data required has facilitated executive 
action and permitted better-informed decisions as to whether (a) 
the purchase should be approved, (b) less expensive but equally 
suitable equipment should be substituted, (c) idle or surplus 
equipment should be transferred, or (d) the request should be 
canceled. 

Henry L. Doherty & Company. The procedure fol- 
lowed in connection with the standardization and control 
of office equipment in Henry L. Doherty & Company is 
also of interest.*^ 

For purposes of convenience, office necessities are segregated 
into five groups as follows: 

1. Fixed Equipment — items usually installed on floor prior to place- 
ment of actual office equipment. 

2. Office Equipmenir— furniture, files, shelving, etc. 

3. Office Machines and Appliances. 

4. Office Forms — printed, processed, mimeographed, etc. 

5. Office Supplies — clips, carbon paper, etc. 

As in other organizations, the first step toward standardiza- 
tion in this company was a complete inventory of furniture and ‘ 
fixtures. This was conducted by the planning department, set 
up on individual inventory cards, and is revised currently. As 
each new equipment purchase is paid for by the accounting 
department, a new inventory card is written and forwarded to 
the planning department for the inventory file. 

As the occasion arises, the planning department conducts in- 
vestigations and tests of office equipment from which standards 
are developed. After discussion with the departments directly 
affected, the standards recommended are submitted in the form 
of a report to the general office manager and become effective 
on his approval. Revisions of standards, when necessary, are 
carried out in the same manner. 

The company has not attempted to standardize too rigidly 
in the machine field except for equipment of such a general nature 

* Adapted from Standardization of Equipment. Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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that its use is practically the same in all departments. Machines 
of higher complexity, the use of which is more closely related 
to accounting and other methods, are selected largely from the 
standpoint of the special requirements of the specific jobs. Con- 
sideration is always given, however, to the feature of inter- 
changeability, it being the policy to favor a combination of two 
relatively simple machines over a highly specialized model if 
use elsewhere in the company is facilitated thereby. 

From a practical standpoint, this company has found it in- 
advisable to attempt the wholesale introduction of new standards 
on an arbitrary basis, but accomplishes this primarily as replace- 
ments are made. Many items that are approximately standard 
are retained until they can be disposed of advantageously in the 
second-hand market. Others are sold as junk or are segregated 
on a storage floor for use in short rush emergencies. An excess 
equipment inventory is maintained for the latter items. 

To control purchases in line with the standards established, 
a special form of purchase requisition has been designed including 
a stub requiring the formal approval of the planning depart- 
ment before the purchase can be made. In the interests of sim- 
plicity, however, only the more important items, from the stand- 
point of the dollar volume involved, are so referred. These in- 
clude rentals and purchases of communication equipment, fixed 
and movable ofiSce equipment, and office forms of all kinds. 
Standards on other items are checked periodically, these being 
usually of a type that are ordered in large quantities over a year 
and stored with the vendors or in the priiiting plant subject to 
release when needed. 

Care and maintenance of office equipment. Adequate 
provision should be made for safeguarding the important 
investment which every company necessarily makes in office 
equipment. The experience and practice of the Procter & 
Gamble Company indicate both the scope of the problem 
and the manner in which this company handles such mat- 
ters.® 

Office furniture. 

The long life of oflice furniture, assuming that it is given rea- 
sonable care, makes this a relatively simple problem. For ex- 

5 Adapted from Berni, I. J., ^‘Movable Office Equipment,” Annual Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 30-33. Nationai Office Management Association, 1933. 
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ample, many of the desks in this company have been in service 
from fifteen to twenty years. While many of the desk tops have 
been protected by glass, the company is gradually eliminating 
glass tops by not replacing any that crack or are broken. When 
the condition of the desk requires it, it has been found that the 
most desirable, economical and practical covering, which makes 
the desk practically as good as new, is a covering of specially pre- 
pared desk-top linoleum. This is green in color, and harmonizes 
well with mahogany-finished furniture. This linoleum top has 
been found to be much easier on the eyes, as it eliminates the 
glare of the glass or of a polished desk top; it is easier to write 
on, providing a soft yet substantial writing surface; it is easy 
to clean, and even the handling of heavy books will not mar its 
surface, as it is resilient. All of the newer steel desks come 
equipped with this special linoleum, although there is a slight 
distinction between that used on steel desks and that used on 
wooden desks. 

Filing equipment is also an item of unusually long life which 
requires very little care. Open shelving can be used to good 
advantage for much of the bulky material formerly stored in 
filing cabinets, particularly when the material is bound. The 
open shelving, in addition to being less expensive, makes much 
easier and quicker reference possible. 

Maintenance and service contracts. 

Ofiice machinery presents the major problems of care and up- 
keep. For several years the company had rather discouraged 
the efforts which the various office equipment companies had 
made to sell it service and maintenance contracts. Generally 
speaking, all of the electrically driven machines in the company 
and several others that had constant and hard usage were 
under contract for maintenance. On the remainder the practice 
had been to call a service man from one of the local agencies 
whenever there was need for service. However, when an investi- 
gation revealed that there was a decided upward trend in mainte- 
nance costs, serious consideration was given to the matter of 
employing a specially trained mechanic for the purpose of serv- 
icing the machines, just as several other large local organizations 
had done. However, upon making inquiry it was found that 
their most important item was a matter of emergency service 
on accounting machines, which seemed to have a way of getting 
out of order at the most critical periods of the month. Fortu- 
nately, this did not happen to be much of a problem in this 
company. The advantages of almost instantaneous service in 
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the event of breakdown were quite apparent, but after going into 
the matter of expense involved, the company found that it was 
paying less for repairs and maintenance than it would cost to 
employ a competent mechanic to do the same work. 

Again, experience over a period of years seemed to indicate 
that when there was a general breakdown, the cost of a general 
overhauling was hardly justified. For the most part, therefore, 
the practice of trading in typewriters after three and a half to 
four years of service was followed, the company receiving a sub- 
stantial trade-in allowance, and keeping repair calls per machine 
to a minimum. Adding machines and calculating machines were 
also run as long as they stood up; when repair calls became 
noticeably frequent an estimate for a general overhauling was 
obtained, but as a rule, the old machines were traded in. 

Establishment of a service department. 

In 1931 the question of equipment maintenance costs was re- 
studied. This time the company decided to establish its own 
service and maintenance department, largely because it was felt 
that it would be more economical to do so. The company had 
a young man who had been employed as a stock-room clerk, who 
had shown mechanical aptitude. When the work this young 
man had been doing was somewhat curtailed, it was decided to 
fill in his spare time by having him service (that is, oil and 
clean) office machines. Outside of knowing how to operate an 
adding machine and possessing a limited ability as a typist, he 
knew next to nothing about office machines. 

As a start, arrangements were made with a local typewriter 
agency, whose representatives were most cooperative, for the 
young man to spend approximately two weeks in their repair 
shop for the purpose of learning the job of cleaning and oiling 
typewriters. A ten-by-eight-foot space in the stock room was 
set aside, and an ordinary stationary laundry tub with hot and 
cold water was installed. The carpenter then made a drying box 
thirty inches square and about twenty-four inches high, equipped 
it with a lid, and heated it with two 200-watt lamps. A work 
bench and a vise and a limited number of tools, such as are used 
by the mechanics in the service agency shops, were also provided. 
Outside of the installation of the laundry tub, the entire outlay 
was less than $25.00. 

Within a very short time the mechanic was able to thoroughly . 
clean, overhaul, and replace worn and defective parts, and to 
oil a typewriter in from six to eight hours. The cost of the parts 
used was an insignificant item, as compared to the expense in- 
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curred when these parts are installed by a service agency. 
There is no difficulty in the purchase of these parts, as they are, 
of course, standard items. 

It was soon recognized that taking care of the office machines 
was easily a full-time job, and that substantial economies could 
be effected by such an arrangement. Consequently after the new 
service man had overhauled and cleaned about thirty typewriters 
he was gradually broken in on the care and upkeep of the other 
more commonly used office machines, including dictating-machine 
equipment, adding machines, and calculating machines. At first 
the mechanic performed only those duties usually included in 
maintenance contracts, which incidentally were canceled as they 
expired — ^namely, cleaning and oiling — but gradually he handled 
the overhauling of these machines as well. 

While some of the office-equipment agencies were most co- 
operative in assisting in the training of the mechanic, others were 
not inclined in this direction. A free-lance mechanic who had 
had factory training on office machines was therefore engaged, 
with the understanding that the company's own man would work 
with him and absorb as much as possible pertaining to the ma- 
chines being worked on. In approximately six months the serv- 
ice man was able to handle very satisfactorily fully 95 per cent 
of the mechanical difficulties he encountered. 

The present schedule calls for a monthly oiling of some ma- 
chines, while others are scheduled for a monthly cleaning as well. 
Once each year most of the machinery is thoroughly overhauled 
and cleaned, and any worn or defective parts are replaced. 

Advantages of a company-operated service department. 

As the conipany sees them, the advantages that have been se- 
cured from the foregoing arrangement are as follows: 

1. Instantaneous service is always available. The abuse of 
this feature is checked by charging each department with the 
time spent on the machines of that department, at an average 
rate per hour. 

2. A material saving in service and maintenance is effected, 
and a better servicing job is done. 

3. The physical condition of all machines is known. When 
outside agency service contracts are used, the company is gov- 
erned largely by their recommendations regarding trade-ins. 

4. Knowledge of the physical condition of machines has made 
it possible to rotate machines to lighter jobs as they become older 
and more worn. This has the dual advantage of assigning the 
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machines in the best condition to the more efficient operators, or 
to those who use them most, thereby securing longer use of the 
machines and thus reducing depreciation costs. 

5. The outstanding advantage, however, is that with the reg- 
ular service and the yearly overhauling, breakdowns are avoided, 
because much better routine care is taken of the machines and 
worn parts are replaced before the damage is done. In this 
way the useful length of life of the machines is materially in- 
creased. 

The only records that have been found necessary are a simple 
card index (a separate card for each machine) , showing date and 
nature of work accomplished, and a daily time sheet, on which 
the time spent on each machine, the nature of the work done, 
and the department for whom the work is done are entered. 
This record is the one from which the department charges men- 
tioned above are compiled each month. 



CHAPTER VII 


Office Equipment and Appliances (Continued) 


Scope of the discussion. In the previous chapter the ad- 
vantages of using modern office appliances, selection meth- 
ods, standardization, and the care and maintenance of 
equipment were discussed. We turn now to a more specific 
and detailed discussion of the important types of equip- 
ment and machinery found in representative business 
offices. 

Pour points should- be borne in mind in connection with 
the material in this chapter. First, the discussion is con- 
fined to statements regarding the machines themselves, 
what they will do, and how they do it. Second, for obvious 
reasons, manufacturers’ names have been omitted in the 
text. However, full credit has been given to equipment 
manufacturers whose appliances are illustrated. Third, no 
attempt has been made to describe in minute detail the 
purely mechanical operation and parts of the various 
machines. Fourth, only information pertaining to equip- 
ment and appliances which are generally in common use 
in offices is given. Thus certain devices with which some 
readers may be familiar may not be mentioned. In other 
words, the purpose of this chapter is to present a survey 
of what the field offers, rather than to be an encyclopedia of 
office appliances. 

The clerical desk. The type of desk most commonly 
used in offices in known as the clerical desk, as distinguished 
from the stenographic desk. In selecting desks one should 
always remember that the chief use made of a desk by the 
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average clerk is for writing purposes rather than storage 
space. The two most satisfactory desks for clerical pur- 
poses are the double-pedestal type, 60 by 36 inches in size, 
containing five drawers and four legs, and the single-pedestal 
desk, 42 by 30 inches in size, containing three drawers and 
four legs. 

A simple illustration will show clearly that the matter of 
size is an important item. A desk 6 feet by 3 in size, 
for example, occupies 18 square feet. The clerk seated at 
it must occupy at least 15 feet more, or a total of 33 square 
feet in all. One will very frequently find desks of this size 
being used by clerks, although they are much larger than 
is necessary for almost any operation. On the other hand, 

a desk 4 feet by 2^2 will 
not occupy more than 20 
square feet, including the 
seating space of the occu- 
pant. Considering the dif- 
ference of 13 square feet at 
four dollars per square foot 
per year, which is not an 
uncommon charge for office 
space, it is apparent that 
fifty-two dollars per year, or a dollar a week, is being paid 
for wasted office space. 

Stenographic and secretarial desks. For persons engaged 
solely in work requiring the use of a typewriter, the steno- 
graphic desk, 54 or 55 by 30 or 32, is recommended. This 
is a four-drawer, four-legged desk in which the typewriter 
is always in position for work, and is placed in the middle 
of the desk. 

For employees who may do some typing and also a cer- 
tain amount of clerical work, as in the case of a private 
secretary, the secretarial desk, in which the typewriter 
occupies the space normally occupied by the two lower left- 
or right-hand drawers, has been designed. This leaves the 
writing surface constantly free for papers, and at the same 
time makes the typewriter available for immediate use 



Fig. 19. — Secretarial Desk. Cour- 
tesy oj Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany. 
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Pig. 20. — ^Double-Pedestal Typewriter Desk. Courtesy oj Art Metal Con- 
struction Company. 


when it is needed. At night the typewriter is let downi 
and pushed forward into the desk under the w^riting sur- 
face, thus giving the impression of a regular four-drawer, 
double-pedestal desk. 

The executive desk. A double-pedestal, five- or seven- 
drawer desk, 66 by 36 or 38 inches, is recommended for use 
by executives. In an increasing number of offices execu- 
tives are using flat-top tables for much of their work. In 
this case the table is usually placed behind the chair so 
that, by simply turning around, either the desk or the table 
can be used without moving the chair or getting up. 


Pig, 21. — Doiible-Pedestal Flat-Top 
Desk. Courtesy oj Art Metal Con- 
struction Company. 


The use of the table makes 


it possible for the executive 
to have a considerable num- 
ber of papers, reports, and 
other material for reference 
use constantly at hand, and 
yet to have ample space on 
his desk for ordinary writ- 
ing, for signing letters, and 
so on. 
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Office tables. Office tables should be the same size as 
clerical desks, that is, 60 by 36 and 42 by 30 inches. When 
used as working units they should have linoleum tops and 
two drawers, with a tray for pens, pencils, clips, and so on 
in one drawer. For tables, the average height from the 
floor is 30 inches. Where tables are used by a number of 
different people who are working constantly at them, it is 
highly desirable that some sort of a foot rest be provided. 
The matter of adjusting the height of the working surface 
to the needs of the worker is usually taken care of by ad- 
justing the chair rather than the table. 

When executives make use of a table, the size should cor- 
respond with the size of the desk, that is, 60 by 36 or 66 
by 38 inches. 

Executive, clerical, and stenographic chairs. Four Tnain 
types of chairs are in office use. The (1) straight-back 
chair and the (2) adjustable swivel chair with arms are the 
ones commonly used by executives. The (3) same general 
type as mentioned above, but without arms, is manufac- 
tured .in a variety of forms. This type of chair is used 
principally for stenographic purposes. The (4) non-swivel 
type of armchair is usually placed for the visitor beside 
an executive’s desk. 

Authorities agree that there is a definite relationship be- 
tween correct posture and seating facilities and the quality 
and quantity of work. As a result, attention to the type of 
chair best suited to each kind of work has increased con- 
siderably in recent years. Posture chairs especially de- 
signed for office workers are available and are used in a 
considerable number of offices. 

Files. Filing cabinets of all types may be secured in 
either wood or steel. The four-drawer vertical filing cabi- 
net, of either kind of material, made to hold 8% by 11 inch 
papers, is the standard and usual piece of filing equipment. 
Practically all equipment manufacturers, however, produce 
as standard models vertical files designed to hold papers or 
cards of sizes other than 81/2 by 11 inches, ranging all the 
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way from 3 by 5 to 11 by 17 inches. Where the nature of 
the business is such that customers frequently call at the 
office, counter-height files are often used to adyantage. 
Such files, in reality, are three-drawer rather than four- 
drawer, thus making the total height convenient for counter 
purposes. Not only does the use of such files save space. 


Pig. 22. — Stenographer’s Chair. Courtesy of Sikes Company. 
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but it is often possible to file right at the counter papers or 
other records needed for use in talking with the customer or 
caller, thus saving the time which it would be necessary to 
take to go to some other part of the office to secure the 
paper, to return to the counter, and, after finishing the busi- 
ness at hand, to return the 
paper to the file. 

Visible record-keeping 
equipment. Visible record- 
keeping equipment is ex- 
tensively used in offices. 
The fundamental principle 
upon which all such equip- 
ment works is the fact that, 
in one way or another, the 
name, title, or subject is 
made quickly visible. Visi- 
ble equipment is of three 
general types: (1) the unit 
or panel type, in which the 
card or metal rack itself is 
removable; (2) the type 
which consists of a series of 
panels built horizontally 
into the outer unit so that, 
by pulling the panel out, 
the principal name or title 
is quickly found (the holder in which the card is kept may 
then be raised, so that the entire card is visible) ; and (3) 
the revolving-rack type, similar to the first one mentioned, 
but used chiefly in cases where it is necessary for a consider- 
able number of persons to use the rack at the same time. 
Credit cards used in retail stores, showing the names of 
customers who have a charge account, and the credit limit 
of each, are often placed on revolving racks of this kind. 
Each rack contains cards covering a section of the alphabet. 
In cases where the customer is waiting to take a package 



Fig. 23. — Standard Four-Drawer 
Vertical File. Courtesy of Art Metal 
Construction Company, 
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with him, the sales check is sent by tube to the credit clerk, 
who can quickly check the credit by turning to the rack, 
authorize the charge, and return the sales check to the sales 
clerk. 
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Limitations of visible equipment. Visible filing equip- 
ment has certain principal limitations. (1) In some cases 
visible filing equipment is used for cards containing in- 
formation that it is not necessary to refer to constantly or 
quickly. This type of equipment is somewhat more expen- 



Fig. 25. — ^Use of Counter-Height Files in an Insurance Office. Courtesy oj 
Art Metal Construction Company. 


sive than vertical filing units. Hence, when one considers 
the number of cards that one unit will hold, it is apparent 
that unnecessarily high costs may be incurred by using 
visible equipment when non-visible equipment would serve 
the purpose equally well. (2) In an office where record- 
keeping equipment needs are growing rather rapidly, the 
installation of visible equipment may result in a rise in 
equipment costs which will become increasingly dispropor- 
tionate in relation to the filing space that is appropriated 
as more units are added. (3) Ordinary vertical file cab- 
inets are often used for the storage of miscellaneous book- 
lets, leaflets, reports, and so on, as well as for filing papers 
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and letters in the regular way. Obviously, visible equip- 
ment is not adaptable to storage filing of this character. . 

Steel versus wooden equipment. During the last ten 
years there has been a considerable increase in the amount 
of steel office equipment used. Steel files are now used 
almost exclusively in preference to wood. With the excep- 
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tion of chairs, which, in the opinion of competent authori- 
ties, cannot properly be produced in steel, it is possible to 
equip an office entirely with steel equipment, including 
clerical and executive desks, tables, file cabinets, partitions, 
and bookcases. Many companies that formerly produced 
only wooden equipment have added steel to their line, while 



Fig. 27. — ^Drawer Type Visible File. Courtesy of Postindex Division, Art 
Metal Construction Company. 


a number of other companies, such as the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company and the General Fireproofing Company, 
to mention only two, produce steel equipment only. 

Among the advantages that steel equipment offers, under 
practical working conditions, are the following; 

1. Steel resists fire much more readily than wood. It 
will not burn, nor will it fall apart if dropped from one 
floor to another. 

2. Steel equipment costs about the same as wood, but 
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lasts indefinitely, thus reducing the amount of depreciation 
which it is necessary to charge off each year. 

3. Because steel parts wear out more slowly than wood, 
and, in general, stand the wear and tear better, the mecha- 
nism of a steel cabinet is less likely to get out of order. 

4. In a good many cases, which have come under ob- 
servation, the bottom drawer of the filing cabinet is often 



Pig. 28. — Swinging Panel Type Visible File. Courtesy of Postindex Divi- 
sion, Art Metal Construction Company. 


used by the file clerk as a step to enable her to reach some- 
thing on the top and at the back of the cabinet. Steel 
stands this practical kind of wear and tear better than wood. 

Wooden files have one important advantage over steel 
files. In a burning building, the wooden exterior of the 
file cabinet may burn somewhat, but the papers inside will 
not be charred so quickly as they are likely to be in steel 
cabinets. This is due to the fact that wood burns slowly 
and does not transmit heat, while steel, although it does 
not burn, is a conductor of heat, with the result that, under 
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similar circumstances, papers may be charred more quickly 
in a steel cabinet than in a wooden one. 

Calculating machines. In this group are included only 
those machines whose sole work is calculating of one kind 
or another. Machines which combine both writing and 
calculation, such as billing and bookkeeping machines, are 
included in this group. ^ 

Adding machines. 

The simplest and best-known type of calculating machine is 
the adding machine. Adding machines may be classified as 
follows: 

1. Non-listing 

2. Listing 

3. Full or standard keyboard 

4. Ten-key 

5. Hand-lever 

6. Automatic electric 

A number of machines offer combinations of the above types, 
some of the more common of which will be described presently. 

The nori’-listing type. 
This is the simplest type 
of straight adding ma- 
chine. Each digit is rep- 
resented by a separate 
column. Models con- 
taining from seven to 
seventeen columns may 
be secured. When each 
key is depressed, count- 
ers in the machine are 
turned when the lever is 
pulled down, in the case 
of the hand-lever type, 
or are actuated by elec- 
tric contact in the case 
of the automatic electric 
type. The total accumulates at either the top or bottom of the 

1 The material in the rest of this chapter is adapted from MacDonald, 
J. H., 'Dllice Appliances and Machines,” Handbook oj Business Adminis- 
tratioUj Donald, W. J., Editor-in-Chief, published for the American Man- 
agement Association. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1931. 



Fig. 29. — Non-Listing Type Adding Ma- 
chine. Courtesy of Felt <k Tarrant Manu- 
facturing Company. 
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machine iix the space provided. To clear the machine it is usu- 
ally necessary simply to depress the total key, which automati- 
cally returns all figures in the total column to zero. 

Advocates of the non-listing type of adding machine claim that 
an experienced operator can add a column of figures twice as 
fast as one person alone can both operate the machine and then 
check back the figures appearing on the listing tape against the 
original source. On the other hand, it is often desired to file 
the adding machine tape as a permanent record with the papers 
to which it relates. 

The listing type. The principle of operation and use is the 
same in this type as 
in the non-listing 
type, except that 
each number is 
printed on a tape, 
together with sub 
and grand totals. 

The full or stand- 
ard-keyboard type. 

Every adding ma- 
chine is of either the 
full-keyboard or the 
ten-keyboard type. 

The full-keyboard 
type contains as 
many rows of keys, 
each from one to 
nine inclusive, as the 

digit capacity of the 30. — Listing Type Standard Keyboard 

machine. The chief Adding Machine. Courtesy of Burroughs Add- 
advantage of this Machine Covipany. 

type is that it is 

simple to operate and easy to understand. This type is most 
frequently found in smaller offices where a number of people have 
occasion to use an adding machine, but where there is no high 
degree of specialization. 

The ten-key type. In the ten-key type each key represents a 
digit, but the mechanism automatically takes care of the nu- 
merical or columnar order. While a number of straight adding 
machines of this type are available, the most frequent use of 
the ten-key mechanical principle is in combination with other 
appliances such as the billing machine, the bookkeeping ma- 
chine, and so on. 
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The hand-lever and automatic electric types. Every adding 
machine is either of the hand-lever or automatic electric type. 
In the hand-lever type the lever is pulled down each time after 
the number is set up in the machine, while in the automatic 
electric type a slight touch of a bar actuates the mechanism. 
Obviously, the electric type requires less manual effort and less 
time. Consequently this type is most frequently used where a 
large volume of work and a high degree of specialization result in 



Fig. 31.— Ten-Zey Type Adding Machine. Courtesy of 
Remington Rand, Inc, 


the continual use of the machine by a single operator or a group 
of operators. The hand-lever type is much more frequently 
used in the smaller office. 

Combinations of various types. For the sake of simplicity 
and clarity, each type has been discussed separately. It should 
be emphasized, however, that every machine is actually a com- 
bination of two or more of the types mentioned. Thus we find 
the list machine in either the hand-lever or the automatic elec- 
tric type, the full-keyboard or ten-key machine in either the 
list or non-list type and with either hand-lever or electric moti- 
vation. The kind of work to be done, the volume of it the 
degree of specialization, and the cost are the controlling factors 
in deciding which type and manufacturer’s make is best suited 
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to a particular kind of work. Adding machines are one class of 
office equipment in which standardization is not necessarily the 
best practice — in fact, in many large companies one finds a num- 
ber of makes of adding machines, each chosen because of its 
adaptability to the particular work of the department in ques- 
tion. 

Other calculations. Adding machines may be and are widely 
used to perform many calculations other than straight addition. 
By the use of reciprocal numbers, and so forth, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division may be performed with as much ease, 
although not necessarily as quickly, as addition. Machines 
which subtract, multiply, 
and divide directly, as 
well as add, are also 
widely used. However, in 
considering the purchase 
of a calculating machine 
which is built specifically 
for subtraction, division, 
and multiplication, as w^ell 
as for addition, the office 
manager should carefully 
consider the number of 
such calculations to be 
made and the time re- 
quired to make them com- 
pared to the time required pig. 32.— Hand-Lever Type Adding 
if a straight adding ma- Machine. Courtesy of Lanston Mono- 
chine is used. To buy a Machine Compayiy. 

direct subtraction ma- 
chine or one which will multiply and divide automatically simply 
because there are such operations to be performed in the office 
may be unwise, unnecessary, and expensive. 

Uses. The field of calculating machines is so broad and w^ell 
known that there is no need to cite examples. Wherever the 
volume of work and the degree of specialization warrants their 
use, calculating machines perform an indispensable service. 
Railroads, banks, public utilities, stores, and manufacturing 
plants all find innumerable uses for such machines in their bill- 
ing, bookkeeping, cost accounting, engineering and sales depart- 
ments. In recent years. there has been an increasing tendency 
to combine the calculating-machine function with others such as 
bookkeeping, general accounting, cost accounting, analytical 
work, and so on, in which the results of the calculations appear 
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in written form on permanent records such as bills, journals, 
customers’ accounts, sales analysis sheets, cost sheets, and so on. 
Consequently, it is important to bear in mind, if one is consider- 
ing the purchase of such a machine, that such combinations as 
have just been suggested apparently represent the trend in this 
field. With the tendency very distinctly towards the greater use 



Fig. 33. — Automatic Electric Calculating Machine. Cour- 
tesy oj Monroe Calculating Machine Com'pany. 


of machinery in office work, it is not unnatural to find such com- 
binations developing and to expect that they will continue to 
develop to a still greater degree as time goes on. 

Billing machines. 

The modern billing machine is a combination typewriter and 
calculating machine. It is possible, through the proper collation 
of forms, to make additional copies for other purposes such as 
the packing slip, the shipping copy, the manufacturing depart- 
ment copy, the express receipt, and so on. Furthermore, sales 
distribution by various product classifications, account analysis 
by customers, and similar distribution or analytical work often 
can be performed at one writing. 
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Available types of billing machines. Billing machines may 
be classified as follows: 


The cylinder type, in which the forms are fed around a cylin- 
der in the same way that a letterhead, carbon paper, and second 
sheet are inserted and turned in an ordinary typewTiter. 

The flat-bed type, in which the forms are contained in a bed 
over which the writing unit moves. 

Machines that do not compute but merely type. 

Machines that type, add, and subtract. 

Machines that type, add, subtract, multiply, and divide. 

Machines that use cut forms. 

Machines that use continuous-length forms. 


As in the case of calculating machines, each machine is ac- 
tually a combination of two or more of these various types, such 
as flat-bed machines that type, 
do^ all calculations, and use 
continuous length forms; cylin- 
der-type machines that only 
type, add, and subtract, and 
use cut forms; and so on. The 
cylinder type that merely 
writes, does no calculation of 
any sort, and uses only cut 
forms is fundamentally simply 
a typewriter with the stops ad- 
justed to correspond to the 
width of the various columns 
on the form. On the other 
hand, the type of billing ma- 
chine which writes, does all 
four kinds of. calculations, in- 
cluding analytical and classifi- 
cation work, and can be ar- 
ranged for writing many forms 

at one time, is a machine w^hich combines many operations in 
one. Most types of billing machines are available in both the 
cylinder and flat-bed models. 

Advantages of using billing machines. There are numerous 
advantages in using billing machines, particularly those types 
which combine typew'riting with at least addition and subtrac- 
tion, if not multiplication and division. In the first place, the 
machine is both a typewriter and a calculating machine, as it is 



j. 34.— Cylinder Type Typewrit- 
Billing Machine. Courtesy of 
Machine 


A 
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possible to use each mechanism separately. Second, by the 
proper collation of forms, as many as eighteen copies may be 
made at one writing, thus saving much subsequent rewriting and 
copying, which it is necessary to do if hand methods or typewrit- 
ers are used for preparing bills. Third, calculations are known 
to be correct because they are mechanically performed. Billing 
machines have automatic devices that lock the machine when 
an error in posting has been made. Fourth, various distribu- 



Fig. 35. — Flat-Bed Type Bookkeeping Machine. Courtesy of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Machine Company. 


tions may be made, at the same time that the bill is being 
written, by means of totalizers or registers, which accumulate 
vertical totals by columns in addition to the cross computers. 

Department stores, public utilities, manufacturing companies, 
both large and small, wholesale concerns, and railroads use bill- 
ing machines to great advantage. Instead of the old method, 
under which everybody who could operate a typewriter worked 
on the bills at the end of the month and subsequent entries to 
other accounts, as well as statistical records, were long delayed, 
the billing machine not only keeps work up to date, but writes 
many other records at the same time and with greater speed and 
accuracy. 
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Bookkeeping machines. 


In discussing bookkeeping machines, care must be taken to 
distinguish between those machines in which the fundamental 
characteristic is the use of ledger sheets of various kinds and 
those that some manufacturers have termed ^^electric account- 
ing/’ or machines in which punch cards take the place of ledger 
sheets. For the purpose of this discussion, we shall refer, under 
the classification of bookkeeping machines, to those machines 
in which a ledger card or sheet of some kind is used, leaving 
for the following section, “Electric accounting and tabulating 
machines,” those machines which use punch cards as a basis for 
bookkeeping work. 

Fundamental characteristics and principles of operation of 
bookkeeping machines. Bookkeeping machines are not unlike 
billing machines in that, with the exception of the bookkeeping 
machine of cash-register origin, they are really a combination of 
a typewriter and a calculating machine. In fact, a number of 
machines which are sold for billing work and also as bookkeep- 
ing machines can be used, with slight changes, for both billing 
and bookkeeping work. Again, as in the case of billing ma- 
chines, a fundamental principle of bookkeeping machine opera- 
tion is the writing of a number of records or forms at once, thus 
eliminating the copying necessary with hand wmrk and also 
insuring accuracy of posting through mechanical calculation 
and devices which lock the machine when an error has been 
made. 

Various uses. Among the records for which bookkeeping ma- 
chines may be used are the following: 


Purchase journal 
Distribution journal 
Sales journal 
Cost of sales journal 
Cash received journal 
General journal 
Accounts receivable journal 
Customers^ statements 


Accounts payable ledger 
Remittance advice 
Proof journal 
Cost sheets 
Stores records 
Inventory records 
Pay roll records 


In using a bookkeeping machine for accounts receivable work, 
for example, the accounts receivable ledger is posted, the cus- 
tomer’s statement prepared, and a proof journal made, all at 
the same time. The proof journal, obtained as a by-product 
of the posting of all accounts, provides a complete permanent 
record and proof of all items posted. Charges, credits, and 
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balances are automatically accumulated for proof, and the totals 
are printed in the proper columns on the proof journal. Credit 
balances are automatically printed in red figures on original 
forms and also marked with a symbol ‘^CR’’ which shows on 
all copies. 

Purchase and payment records are handled in the same man- 
ner as accounts receivable. If an accounts payable ledger is 
maintained (providing a permanent record of purchases against 
which vendors’ statements may be checked to prevent duplica- 



Fig. 36.— Cash-Eegister Type Bookkeeping Machine. Courtesy of Na.-^ 


tional Cash Register Company. 

tion of payments), a remittance advice may be prepared as each 
accounts payable ledger account is posted. Transactions and 
journal totals which affect the asset, liability, revenue, and ex- 
pense accounts in the general ledger may be posted daily, if 
desired. Thus financial statements may be compiled quickly 
and accurately, because all accounts will be posted and proved 
to date. Bookkeeping machines are also extensively used for 
posting stock records, where it is desired to keep a record of 
quantities and values, both by units and totals. The machine 
extends a new balance of both quantity and value with each 
posting, thus affording a perpetual inventory. Most machines 
automatically accumulate the total quantity and total value of 
all items posted, which provides proof that all items have been 
posted, and none posted twice. 

Bookkeeping machines of cash-register origin. The book- 
keeping machine of cash-register origin differs from other 
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bookkeeping machines both in appearance and in operation. 
Instead of the usual typewriter cylinder or flat-bed t^^pe with 
the writing unit above, this machine consists of a bank of keys 
very similar in appearance to a cash register. One set of keys 
is for debits, another for credits, the rest for balance, total, 
subtotal, error, and so on. In place of the cash drawer, how- 
ever, there are two horizontal writing surfaces, one having place 
for the insertion of a card or cards for posting and the other 
containing a continuous roll or audit sheet on which are auto- 
matically posted all entries made by the machine. 

In using the machine for accounts receivable work, for ex- 
ample, the old balance as shown on the customer’s ledger card 
is picked up, as is the case with other bookkeeping machines. 
Both card and statement are then inserted in the machine; the 
amount to be posted is set up by depressing the proper keys, 
and the machine is operated. As the figures are printed on the 
ledger card and statement, they are also printed on the audit 
sheet, thus giving an itemized journal or record of all transac- 
tions passing through the machine. The balance is then secured 
by depressing the balance key, which automatically adds or 
subtracts from the previous balance. The new balance is then 
printed on the ledger card and customer’s statement. 

Where installment sales and payments are handled, this ma- 
chine is particularly useful, especially if the customer has a 
payment book of some sort which he keeps, as is usually the 
case. In this case the ledger card and the book are inserted in 
the machine together, the amount of payment is recorded, and 
the book is returned to the customer and the ledger account to 
the file. Machines of this type are widely used by savings 
banks, building-loan associations, hotels, personal loan com- 
panies, retail stores, and many other lines of business in which 
periodic payments may be made by check, by mail, or in cash. 

Advantages of bookkeeping machines. In addition to the 
usual advantages which the use of office machinery yields, book- 
keeping machines have made one outstanding contribution to 
modern accounting and office management — namely, the virtual 
elimination of tedious hours of overtime at the end of the month 
and year on the part of bookkeepers and clerks. Bookkeeping 
machines make it possible to keep all accounts posted up to date 
and constantly in balance, which in turn enables the prepara- 
tion of statements whenever they are needed. This kind of day- 
to-day control alone, to say nothing of greater accuracy, speed, 
and better appearance, more than justifies the increasingly wude 
use being made of bookkeeping machines. 
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Electric accounting and tabulating machines. 

During the last few years an increasingly large number of 
business organizations have come to realize the fact that good 
management and control must first of all be based on facts and 
figures. Subdivision of accounts, detailed analyses of sales and 
manufacturing expenses, and the breaking down of items for- 
merly available only in total are only a few of the many steps 
being taken along these lines. To get the facts easily, promptly, 
and economically, however, necessitates the use of machines. 
The manufacturers of tabulating equipment have not been slow 
to recognize these new demands and to prepare themselves for 
them. 

Tabulating equipment is of two distinct types. First and 
perhaps best known are the machines that use so-called punch 
cards or tabulating cards. Second, there is a machine, again 
of cash-register origin, as is the bookkeeping machine just de- 
scribed, in which banks of keys similar in appearance to cash- 
register keys are depressed and printed results are obtained. 

Uses of the equipment. Both types of equipment are used 
for two distinct purposes, namely, outright statistical and analyt- 
ical work, and general- and cost-accounting work. Analys es 
and cla ssificatio ns of sales by saksmen^ by price lines^byjer- 

of 

'"business solB^co^nstT^^ some ofTEe_jiises 'To whiph such eq uip- 
ment frequently is put in tKe„ sales" field Large department 
sfbres use such equipment extensively for such work as inventory 
analysis and classification, as well as for charge-account analysis 
to determine the number of charge customers who bought in 
five departments only, in six to ten departments, in eleven to 
fifteen departments, and so on, and what they spent per month 
or six months, and so on. Life insurance companies have a 
wide variety of uses for such equipment for purely statistical 
purposes. 

Considerable use of tabulating equipment also is made in the 
fields of general and cost accounting. In many companies, for 
example, a set of tabulating cards comprises the accounts re- 
ceivable ledger. A card may be kept for each customer con- 
taining, for example, the sales order number, invoice number, 
date of sale, kind of product sold, amount of the sale, date paid, 
discount taken if any, open balance, and so on. Accounts pay- 
able records are kept in the same way. Stock records, pay rolls, 
and general expense accounts are similarly handled. In the 
field of cost accounting, tabulating cards showing the amount 
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and value of direct labor and direct material used on each job 
or lot, the burden applicable to the job, the total manufacturing 
cost, and so on, have replaced cost sheets in many cases, or at 
least they supply the details. Labor and material tickets may 
be handled in a similar way. It is because of this development 
in the use of tabulating equipment, wherein manufacturer and 
user alike have gone far beyond the original idea of using such 
equipment only for statistical and anal^^tical work, that elec- 
trical accounting and tabulating are discussed together. 



Fig. 38. — Key Punch. <Jourtesy o] International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. 

Operating principles of tabulating equipment using punch 
cards. Tabulating equipment using punch cards consists of 
three separate machines: (1) the key punch, either electrically 
or hand operated, which punches the holes in the tabulating 
cards; (2) the sorter, which sorts the cards passed through it 
into various groups as desired; and (3) the tabulator, which 
calculates, records, and may also print the results. 

The principle of the tabulating or punch card is simple. The 
card itself is divided into various so-called fields, in each of 
which there are vertical columns of figures numbered from zero 
to nine. The figures applicable to each field are recorded by 
punching out holes in the appropriate columns. For example, 
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in the case of stock records, the quantity received, the quantity 
issued, the balance on hand, together with the values and dates 
in each case, the invoice number on which the material was 
purchased, the date the order was placed, the production order, 
the sales order, or the material requisition number are indicated 
by punches in the proper holes. If desired, the key punch may 
be connected with a standard typewriter or posting machine so 
that a bill or other typewritten record may be made at the same 
time that the card is being punched. 



Fig. 39. — Sorter. Courtesy of International Business Machines Corporaiion 

The purpose of the sorter is to select or sort automatically all 
cards in which a particular hole number has been punched. 
Only one column can be sorted at a time. The cards are passed 
through the machine, and those having holes punched in the col- 
umn for which the selector has been set are automatically 
dropped into the containers or trays provided, the balance of the 
cards accumulating at one end of the machine. While it is 
frequently necessary to pass the same cards through the ma- 
chine several times in order to secure all the desired classifica- 
tions, due to the fact that the machine will select only one 
column at a time, this is not a serious drawback, as the machine 
can sort at the rate of 400 or more cards per minute. 

After the cards are sorted as desired, they are passed through 
the tabulating machine and subtotals and totals are secured, 
either from the dials or from the tape on which the figures may 
be printed. 
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Advantages and disadvantages. The outstanding advantage 
of the tabulating card system is that information can be analyzed 
and rearranged in numberless different ways automatically and 
speedily without the necessity of rewriting, rearranging, and re- 
classifying. Economy of space is also an important item. For 
a business which has enough transactions or postings to keep 
the equipment reasonably busy, information of many kinds, or 
the same information classified in many ways, can be secured 
most easily and economically. On the other hand, there are 



Fig. 40. — ^Tabulator. Courtesy of International Business Machines C'or^ 

poration. 


some cases in which an installation of such equipment should 
never have been made because the various analyses which can 
be made from the cards are either never made at all or are not 
used by the executives for whom they are prepared. The fact 
that one can secure all manner of classifications from a single 
card seems to have an appeal to many executives who do not 
stop to think, when considering the rental of the equipment, 
just how much use they are actually going to make of the in- 
formation after it has been presented to them. 

Tabulating machines of cash-register origin. These machines, 
sometimes called machines of the ticket-producing type, have a 
keyboard very similar in appearance to that of a large cash 
register. The principal difference between this type of ma- 
chine and the bookkeeping machines described in a previous 
section is that they do not have descriptive writing units, but 
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are equipped with a number printer which prints descriptive 
numbers or symbols, which must be used to identify each trans- 
action. When a certain key is locked, the accounting or post- 
ing machine can also be used as an analysis machine. 

A total of twenty-seven different classifications can be secured, 
each with subtotal and grand total. The large number of totals 
with which these machines are provided eliminates the necessity 
of hand sorting the records from which the information is taken. 
The machine is electrically driven; no manual work other than 



Fig. 41. — ^Tabulating and Analysis Machine of Cash-Eegister Origin. Cour- 
tesy oj National Cash Register Company. 


that of depressing the keys being necessary. At the base of 
the keyboard an audit-sheet continuous-roll form is provided. 
This contains a detailed record of each transaction, enabling 
the operator to verify at sight the correctness of the previous 
thirty-four transactions. A series number is also automatically 
printed on this audit sheet, so that any item can be traced and 
the total number of transactions handled can be easily ascer- 
tained. 

Machines of this type have found wide use where the total 
number of classifications needed in any one analysis does not 
exceed twenty-seven. Study of a particular situation frequently 
shows that while a considerably larger number of classifications 
may be thought necessary at first, a large per cent of the total 
items to be handled are in very few groups, often much less than 
twenty-seven in number. 

The obvious advantage of this type of machine, as contrasted 
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with tabulating-card equipment for analysis work, is that only 
one operator and one machine are necessary. On the other 
hand, equipment of this kind is not as flexible and furnishes no 
permanent record of the operation comparable with the com- 
pleted punched tabulating card, other than that made on the 
continuous -roll audit sheet. 

Cash registers and coin-handling devices. 

Cash registers are made in both print and non-print models 
and are operated either by keys or by levers. The print type 
may be secured in any one of four models. 

The total printer. This type provides a total record, which 
may be printed at any time upon a slip of paper. In addition to 
the total of sales, there are printed on the slip the date, the 
number of transactions, the number of times the ^""no-sale’’ key 
was used, the number of times the adding and counting mecha- 
nism was reset to zero, and the number of the machine. At the 
end of the day the printed slip may be filed as a permanent 
record of the day’s business. 

The detail printer. The detail strip shows the amount of 
sale of each item, the nature of the transaction, and the sales- 
person’s initial or department symbol. The register of this 
kind is equipped with one or two total-adding counters, which 
print the total of the accumulated amount. 

The detail and receipt printer. The detail and receipt printer 
has the same characteristics and features as the detail printer, 
but has in addition the receipt-printer, which issues a ticket or 
receipt to each customer. The receipt bears the total of the 
sale, the transaction number, and the date of sale. The detail 
and receipt-printing type of cash register is operated by motor 
or hand power after the amount keys are depressed. 

The detail-total printer. The register of this kind prints and 
adds the items of sale, then prints and records the total. This 
register retains a detailed record and issues a receipt giving the 
itemized sales and the total. 

Coin-handling machines. Coin-handling machines are of two 
principal types — coin-changing devices, and machines especially 
built to handle change in bulk. 

Coin-changing machines. The coin-changing machine con- 
sists of three main parts: (1) the coin tray, or slots at the top 
of the machine in which the various denominations of change 
are kept; (2) the keyboard, consisting of keys, one row for each 
unit, which when depressed release the desired number of coins; 
and (3) the coin chute, the channel through which the coins 
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fall. The type of keyboard is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the two types of machines available. In one type the ma- 
chine delivers the amount indicated by the key depressed — 17, 
42, 59 cents, and so on — ^while in the changer type the machine 
computes and delivers the difference between the amount shown 
on the key which is depressed and one dollar. For example, 
the 17-cent key delivers not 17 cents but 83 cents. 

Coin-handling devices. Coin-handling devices are of three 
kinds: (1) coin separators, or machines which simply sort mixed 
change; (2) coin-counting and packing machines, which count 
and wrap coins from 1 to 50 cents, one denomination at a time; 
and (3) coin separators and counters, wLich separate, count, 
and wrap all in one operation. Tokens may also be handled in 
the same way. Many separators utilize centrifugal force to 
throw the coins from a revolving disc into various-sized slots as 
the disc turns. Others work on what is essentially the sieve 
principle. Machines are driven either by hand or by electricity. 
Some machines pack the counted coins in paper wrappers or 
tubes, while others load them in bags. 

Dictating machines. 

The dictating-machine system, by means of which the voice 
is recorded on a wax cylinder and later transmitted back to the 
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typist, consists of three separate machines: the dictator or dic- 
tating machine, the transcriber, and the shaver. The dictator 
or correspondent uses only the dictating machine, the typists 
use only the transcriber, while the oflSce boy usually presides 
over the shaver. 

The dictating machine. By means of the dictating machine 
the voice is recorded on a wax cylinder placed upon a flexible 



Fig. 43.— Dictating Machine Wax Cylinder. Coitr- 
tesy of the Dictaphone Corporation, 


mandrel, or cylindrical spindle, which is rotated by a small elec- 
tric motor. The vibrations of the dictator's voice are recorded 
by the process of engraving on the wax surface of the cylinder. 

The machine is small and occupies little space, so that it may 
be placed on the dictator's desk or on a stand at the side of his 
desk. If the dictator is interrupted, or if for other reasons he 
wishes to have repeated what he has just dictated, he may listen 
to his own words by throwing a lever from the dictating posi- 
tion to the reproducing position. 
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The transcribing machine. Although similar to the dictating 
machine in appearance and identical in fundamental construc- 
tion, the transcribing machine is entirely different in function. 
It reproduces word for word what has been dictated upon a 
cylinder. 

The machine is operated by the typist, who places the re- 



Fig. 44. — Transcribing Machine, Courtesy of the Dicta- 
'phone Corporation. 


ceivers on her ears, touches the control device, and listens to a 
number of words. She has complete control of the machine and 
may cut off the dictation while typewriting the words she has 
heard. Any word or phrase that the operator does not catch 
the first time may be repeated as often as necessary. 

The shaving machine. This machine operates upon the same 
principle as a lathe. A cylinder is placed upon the mandrel 
and the knife is adjusted to shave off the engraved surface. As 
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the knife moves along the cylinder, it shaves off a very fine 
layer of the wax, thereby making the surface of the cylinder 
perfectly smooth so that it can be used again for dictation. 
Each cylinder may be used over and over again, often as many 
as one hundred times. 



Pig. 45. — Shaving Machine. Courtesy of the Dictaphone 
Corporation. 


Uses and advantages of the dictating -machine system. Un- 
like many other office machines, the dictating machine can be 
used in any kind of business, of any size, and in any department. 
While the more usual applications are found in the handling 
of office correspondence, there are many other uses which can 
as easily be made of it. For example, the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, of New York City, installed a dictating machine in the 
automobile used by representatives of the bond and mortgage 
department. It is the duty of these men to go about inspecting 
properties on which the bank has made loans. Instead of mak- 
ing notes after he finishes an inspection or trying to remember 
all the details until the end of the day, the inspector simply 
dictates his reports to the machine while being driven from one 
location to the next. When he returns the cylinders are given 
to a transcriber, and the typewritten reports are ready for signa- 
ture at the end of the following day. 
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Considerable use is made of the dictating machine in record- 
ing important telephone conversations. Instead of trying to 
remember all of the details of business transactions arranged 
over the telephone, the executive can dictate to the machine at 
the same time that he is talking over the telephone, or immedi- 
ately thereafter. The cylinder is transcribed later. 

Typewriters. 

Perhaps it may seem unnecessary even to mention typewriters 
in this discussion. Certainly everyone knows wdiat they are 
and what they do. The standard typewriter, the noiseless, the 



Pig. 46. — ^Standard Typewriter. Courtesy of Royal 
Typewriter Company. 


portable, and the electric are all familiar. Combinations of 
the typewriter with calculating machines, in the form of book- 
keeping, accounting, and billing machines, have already been 
mentioned. The use of the electric-typewriter principle in con- 
junction with the waiting of form letters on a duplicating ma- 
chine will be discussed presently under the heading of ^^Dupli- 
cating machines.” The use of the typewriter in conjunction 
with telephone correspondence dictation has received consider- 
able publicity recently. The connection of typewriters with 
long-distance telephone wires, for the rapid transmission of or- 
ders, messages, and so on, between offices located in distant cities, 
mentioned in a previous chapter, is merely another adaptation 
of the same fundamental mechanism. Of all office machines, 
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the typewriter is without doubt the most extensively used. It 
was the forerunner of most of the other office machines, which 
in turn are now in wide use themselves, and it seems destined 
to continue in predominating leadership indefinitely. 

Duplicating machines. 

The typewriter, just discussed, is of course a form of duplicat- 
ing machine. Similarly, addressing machines, which are taken 
up in the following section, may be classified as duplicating 
equipment. For our purpose, however, we shall define duplicat- 



Fig. 47. — Portable Typewriter, CourteBy of Royal Type- 
writer Company. 

ing machines as machines whose function it is to reproduce exact 
copies of printed, typewritten, or handwritten matter for any 
purpose. This definition therefore includes the reproduction of 
such things as notices, letters, bulletins, reports, charts and 
graphs, maps and drawings, and so forth. 

Kinds of duplicating processes. Five processes of making 
multiple copies, are used — stencils, gelatin, typesetting, auto- 
matic typewriter, and photographic. 

Stencil duplicators. Exact reproductions of typewritten work, 
as well as of maps and charts — in fact, any kind of drawings 
or illustrations — can be had with stencil duplicators. The sten- 
cil is placed in a typewriter from which the ribbon has been 
removed, so that the letters are cut instead of being printed, thus 
exposing the fibers through which the ink can pass when the 
stencil is placed on the machine. By means of a stylus, illus- 
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trations and drawings and handwritten matter also may be 
stenciled. 

The duplicator embodies a hollow, perforated, revolving cyl- 
inder partially covered with an ink pad. The ink is applied 
to the inner surface of the cylinder and passes through the 
perforations to the pad and openings of the stencil. 



Fig. 48. — Stencil Duplicator (Mimeograph). 


To make copies, the stencil is fastened to the cylinder over 
the ink pad. A turn of the handle causes the cylinder to revolve, 
thus bringing the stencil in contact, under light pressure with 
the paper that has been fed to the machine. The ink, by 
capillary action, passes through the letters or designs cut in the 
stencil to the paper, making an impression. Removable cylin- 
ders, allowing for the substitution of another when it is de- 
sired to reproduce two colors, are also available. One type of 
machine is equipped with automatic feeding devices which bring 
a sheet of paper to the cylinder with. each turn of the crank; 
others are fed by hand. With the automatic duplicator, from 
1500 to 5000 copies can be made in an hour. 

Gelatin duplicators. This class of duplicators makes copies 
by transferring the ink from a typewritten, handwritten, or 
drawn original to a duplicating composition which dissolves and 
holds the ink on its surface until all the copies have been run off. 

When preparing the original, hard bond paper and a special 
kind of ink are used. This may be ii^'the 
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typewriter ribbon, a duplicating ink, or even an indelible pen- 
cil. Different colors may be combined on one original. 

This type of duplicator consists of a flat printing bed over 
which is stretched a gelatin-covered roll. After one surface of 
the roll has been used, a fresh one may be brought into posi- 
tion by the turn of a handle. 



Fig. 49. — Gelatin Duplicator. Courtesy of Ditto, In- 
corporated. 


The original is placed face down on the copying surface and 
smoothed with the palm of the hand or a roller provided for that 
purpose. It is then lifted off, having left its impression on the 
gelatin. The blank sheets are placed one at a time on the 
gelatin surface and allowed to remain a few seconds until the 
imprint is made. 

Other duplicators. Modern duplicating machines are of two 
kinds, One of these prints either from composed typewTiter 
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styles of type through a ribbon, or directly with ink from dis- 
play type, electrotypes, or rubber printing plates. The other 
kind uses the offset principle, in which a planographic surface 
is prepared with the image to be duplicated, and the image is 
offset onto a rubber blanket and thence onto the surface of the 
paper. 



Pig. 50. — Multigraph Duplicator. Courtesy oj Addressograph-Multigraph 

Corporation, 


For relief duplicating, the t^^'pewriter styles of type for rib- 
bon duplicating are composed by keyboard-operated machines 
which operate at usual typing speed, or by hand methods in the 
case of printers^ faces and disphw type for ink duplicating. In 
either instance, type is composed directly onto railed segments. 
The composed segment is then placed oh the duplicating ma- 
chine, a wide typewriter style of ribbon is wrapped around the 
form for ribbon work, or ink is applied by an inking mechanism 
in the case of direct ink duplicating. As the printing drum of 
the machine revolves, paper is fed between the ribbon-covered 
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type or the directly inked type and a rubber-covered platen, 
thus producing a facsimile typewritten letter or an ink- 
duplicated form at each revolution. From 2500 to 5000 copies 



Pig. 51. — Multilith. Courtesy of Addressograph-Multigrayh C orporatiau. 


can be produced in one hour. Facsimile typewritten letters may 
be personalized on a typewriter, using a matching ribbon, or 
may be filled in on an addressing machine. Optional features 
include a facsimile ink print signature device, a perforator, and 
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a numbering device to number forms consecutively as they are 
produced. 

In the case of offset duplicating, the matter to be reproduced 
is prepared on a smooth, paper-thin metal plate, either directly 
by typing, drawing with ink or crayon, tracing through carbon 
paper, or photographically by the photo-contact process. 

The prepared plate is placed on a drum of the duplicating 
machine, and ink and a repellent are fed by rolls to the surface 
of the plate automatically during the revolution of the drum. 
This drum is in rolling contact with a second drum which has 
a smooth rubber blanket wrapped around it. The inked image 
offsets onto the rubber blanket. The paper is fed between the 
offset blanket drum and an impression cylinder or platen, and 
at each revolution of the drums a complete offset duplicated 
copy is made on the sheet. 

Typewritten matter, ruled forms, drawings, sketches, hand- 
written messages and halftone illustrations are easily repro- 
duced at the rate of 3000 to 5000 per hour. 

When the type has been set, the printing segment is locked in 
place on the machine and covered with a broad typewriter rib- 
bon. As the printing drum revolves, each line of type comes 
in contact with the paper as it passes over a rubber cylinder or 
platen, thus producing an entire facsimile typewritten letter 
with each revolution. A signature device is available for sign- 
ing each letter as it is printed. After the letters have been 
run through, the name and address may be filled in on a corre- 
spondence typewriter, using ribbons whose color matches the 
shade of the ribbon used on the duplicator. 

Automatic typewriters. This class of duplicators is designed 
to produce actual typewritten letters rapidly. The machine con- 
sists of a standard typewriter mounted on and operated by an 
electric mechanism. The mechanical movements are controlled 
by a perforated strip of record paper similar to a player-piano 
roll. This record is made on a specially designed machine which 
is part of the equipment. The perforator has a standard type- 
writer keyboard. The letter to^be produced is first prepared. 
From this copy the typist cuts the record on the perforator. 
Each perforation represents a character in the typewriter key- 
board and is reproduced by pressing down on the perforator 
keys. When the cutting of the perforations is completed, the 
perforated paper is cut off and the ends cemented together to 
form a roll, which is then placed on the drum, in front of the 
machine. In the drum are a number of lengthwise slots over 
which the perforations in the record paper rest. When the 
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machine is started, the drum revolves, carrying forward the 
record paper which passes under the pins. As a perforation 
passes under a pin, the pin drops into a slot in the drum. By 
means of a mechanical connection this process actuates the 
typewriter keys as though by hand. After all the perforations 



Pig. 52. — Automatic Typewriter. Courtesy of Hooven 
Automatic Typewriter Corporation. 


have passed over the drum once, the operator removes the fin- 
ished letter and repeats the process. 

The machine also may be used as a standard typewriter, and 
at any point the operator may stop the automatic mechanism 
and typewrite, by hand, information of interest only to the 
recipient of that particular letter. 

Photographic copies. Deeds, contracts, mortgages, maps, 
drawings, orders, letters, invoices, testimonials of all kinds can 
be reproduced in exact duplication. 

The photocopying machine resembles a large camera. It is 
constructed to photograph directly upon sensitized paper, which 
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through a process of developing within the machine becomes 
the finished print. Directly below the lens of the camera and 
attached to the framework of the machine is a glass-top copy or 
subject holder. The material to be photographed is placed 
under the glass. As the focusing and developing are automatic, 
little skill is required on the part of the operator. The sensitized 
paper is held within the machine in a continuous roll and is fed 
through the exposing chamber, the developing and fixing solu- 
tions, and finally is cut off at the desired length. 


--f 



Pig. 53. — Automatic Perforator. Courtesy of 
Hooven Automatic Typewriter Corporation. 


Another photocopying device is a machine used for photograph- 
ing checks. This equipment includes a camera that photographs 
checks, or other papers, on a roll of 16-mm, safety motion-picture 
film. Accompanying the camera is a special projector with self- 
contained- screen, on which enlarged negative images of the 
photographed papers can be projected at will. A 100-foot reel 
of film not much bigger than a package of cigarettes records 8000 
checks. As a check is dropped into the hopper, it touches the 
back of the hopper, which actuates the camera in the machine. 
Thus, by a single movement of the hand, a permanent photo- 
graphic copy is made. An experienced operator can photograph 
checks at the rate of 125 a minute. 

Addressing machines. 

Tl\e term ‘‘addressing machine’’ is in some ways an unfor- 
tunate one, because it fails to indicate clearly the numerous 
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ing blank paper from rolls over a series of imprinters, not only- 
prints the body of the form, in regular printer’s type, but ad- 
dresses it at the same time. The ordinary telephone bill is a 
specific illustration of the work of this machine. 

Available kinds of equipment. There are two basic kinds of 
addressing equipment available: one that utilizes an embossed 
metal plate, and one that uses a fiber stencil. In all other re- 
spects the general principles of operation of both types are 



Fig, 55. — Embossed Metal Plate. Courtesy of Addressograph-Multigraph 

C orporation. 


similar. The embossed metal plate has found wider acceptance, 
especially in the larger companies where the letter duplication 
attachment, the selection device, and the printing mechanism 
can be used to advantage. 

The embossing of the metal plate is done on the graphotype, 
a machine especially made for the purpose, while the cutting 
of the fiber stencil is done on an ordinary typewriter. In both 
cases the frame has space for a card on which is shown the same 
information which appears on the plate or stencil, thus permit- 
ting ready identification. In both systems the principle of 
operation is to pass the plates or stencils over an inking pad, 
depress them on the envelope or other paper on -which the in- 
formation appearing on the plate or stencil is to be copied, and 
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then release and pass them on into a tray or holder. Then the 
plates or stencils come out in the same order in which they are 
inserted. In each method the basic equipment may be oper- 
ated either manually or electrically, although the larger attach- 
ments, such as the automatic selector, are available only on 
electrically operated models. 

Available attachments. Space is not sufficient for complete 
explanations of the mechanical operation of each attachment. 
However, the office manager who contemplates the installation 
of an addressing machine should consider such points carefully. 
The various attachments available, therefore, are merely listed 
below with a brief explanation of the main purposes of each. 

A machine equipped with an automatic selector can be made 
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to skip the printing of certain plates or stencils automatically 
as they are fed through. The operation of the selecting device 
is governed by removable vertical filing tabs or boss points in 
the case of metal address plates, and holes or slots in the case 
of fiber stencils. 

The cut-ofj makes it possible to non-print certain portions of 
addresses. For example, a stencil or address plate may con- 
tain a customer's name, his address, and a salutation. "^When 
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this stencil or plate is used to fill in a form letter, the name, 
address, and salutation are all printed. But when an envelope 
is addressed, the salutation can be automatically ^^cut off” and 
only the name and address will be printed. Another common 
application of the cut-off is in the heading of pay-roll forms. 

Some machines are furnished with daters. The dater is an 
attachment that makes it possible to fill in the date at the same 
time that the addresses are run. When form letters, statements, 
invoices, and so on are handled by the addressing machines, the 
dater attachment is invaluable. 

The duplicator, furnished on certain machines, causes the 
address plate to be held in printing position for two impres- 
sions. It is used, for example, both for heading statements and 
for addressing envelopes to each customer at the same time and 
for printing the back and front of time cards. 

The automatic ejector is found only on certain small hand 
models. After a form is printed the automatic ejector removes 
it from the printing point, throwing it into a box at the side of 
the machine. This device adds considerable speed to the hand 
models for straight addressing work. 

The lister is an attachment that is used to list names, ad- 
dresses, or other data on proof, blank, and printed sheets, on 
loose-leaf forms, checks, tags, and labels, automatically feeding 
the forms and automatically spacing the proper distance after 
each printing. 

By means of the hand spacer it is possible to leave one or 
more blank lines at will so that data may be later written or 
typed between the addressing-machine impressions. 

On some machines a number attachment prints either con- 
secutively, in duplicate, or in triplicate, from 1 to 999,999. 

The repeat attachment prints any number of impressions from 
the same plate or stencil. Some machines are provided with a 
hand repeating device, others with a foot lever that permits the 
repeating of any plate or stencil at the will of the operator, 
while skipping or consecutively addressing the remaining ones. 

By means of the skipper it is possible to skip any addresses 
which are not to be printed. All plates or stencils, after print- 
ing or skipping, are automatically refiled in original order. 

Some machines can be equipped with signals — devices to in- 
form the operator when the printing of certain groups of names 
has been completed. It may be desirable, for example, that the 
operator be informed when all the names in one department 
have been printed on the pay-roll sheet, so that space can be left 
between the groups of names in different departments. 
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The automatic envelope feeder is self expIanator 3 ^ 

Limitations of addressing equipment. Some of the many uses 
of the addressing equipment other than straight addressing work 
have already been mentioned. Any kind of business with a 
volume of work large enough to justify the cost of installation 
finds many uses for such machines. A sufficient volume of re- 
petitive work, however, is essential. If the same name and ad- 
dress is to be used only a few times a year, hand or typewriter 
addressing is more economical. 

It is also to be remembered that despite efforts by the manu- 
facturers to avoid it, the stencil or plate address on an envelope 
is usually quickly recognized as such by the recipient. Con- 
sequently, many advertising men prefer to have direct mail 
material addressed by typewriter or by hand, even at a higher 
cost. So much direct mail literature is throwm in the w-aste 
basket anyway, in many cases without even being opened, that 
advertising managers naturally wash to avoid anything that 
gives the impression of a mass-production effort. 

Time-recording machines. 

Time recorders are of two general kinds: those in which the 
card or paper is inserted in the machine, as in the case of job 
cards or time stamps, and those in which the record is made on 
a paper wound around a drum located inside the machine, as 
in the case of ^the drum type of in-and-out recorder. Equip- 
ment is either mechanical or electrical. The principal types of 
time-recording devices and their uses are: 

In-and-out or attendance record. In this case the employee 
usually registers his time four times a day, when he arrives in 
the morning, when he goes out at noon, wLen he returns, and 
when he leaves at night. Either the card recorder or the drum- 
dial recorder are used. The dial type has the advantage of 
making it very easy fo^ the pay roll department to make up the 
pay roll. 

Job recorder. The chief use of the job recorder is in the 
factory, where it is necessary to know the time spent by each 
employee on each job number upon which he works during the 
day. 

Time Stamps. Hand- and electrically operated time stamps 
for stamping incoming mail and other papers are widely used. 
The paper is placed in the machine, and the time is recorded 
either to the minute by stamping, as for example, 9:13 A.M., or 
within a fifteen-minute period by a stamp wLich makes a clock- 
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dial style of imprint on the paper. The day, month, and year 
are also imprinted in both cases. 

Other available office machines and appliances. 

In the foregoing discussion, the principal kinds of office 
machines and appliances have been described briefly and non- 
technically, and some of their chief uses and applications have 



rig. 58.— Card Type Time Eecorder. 
Courtesy of International Business Machines 
C orporation. 



Fig. 59. — Card Rack. 
Courtesy Int. Bus. 
Machines Corp. 


been indicated. Yet there are numerous additional machines 
and appliances used in business offices, of which no mention 
at all has been made. Among the more important of these are: 

1. Check protectors, writers, certifiers, endorsers, cancelers, and 
signers. 

2. Autographic registers and manifolders. 

3. Loose-leaf equipment. 
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Fig. 60. — ^Drum Type Time Eecorder. Cour- 
tesy of International Business Machines Cor^ 
poration. 


4. Envelope moisteners. 

5. Folding machines. 

6. Numbering machines. 

7. Paper-cutting, punching, and perforating machines. 

8. Telephone indexes. 

9. Envelope openers. 

10. Hand stamp affixers. 

1 1 . Sealing machines . 

12. Combined sealing and stamping machines. 

13. Metering-permit machines. 

14. Non-metering“permit machines. 

15. Postal scales. 

Summary. As this and the preceding chapter should 
make clear, the field of office equipment and appliances 
is a large and important one. New developments are tak- 
ing place constantly. Present machines are being im- 
proved, and additional uses are being found for existing 
equipment. An important part of the responsibility of 
every office manager, which is sometimes neglected because 
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of the pressure of daily work, is to keep abreast of these 
developments. No other single task is likely to bring larger 
returns in decreased operating costs and increased efficiency. 



Fig. 61. — Electric Time Clock. 
Courtesy of International Business 
Machines Corporation. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Organization and Work of the Filing 
Department 


Filing department a service unit. Mention has been 
made in a previous chapter of the fact that the office 
is a service department to the business departments, and 
that the office manager is primarily a service executive. 
The organization and work of the filing department illus- 
trates this situation especially well. No matter what duty 
of the filing department one may be considering, an anal- 
ysis of the work and the need for it will quickly show that 
the ultimate object is an arrangement whereby the needs 
of some one of the business departments may be better 
served. Service, therefore, is the cornerstone upon which 
all of the activities of the filing department are built. 

Duties of filing department. Under an arrangement of 
centralized filing, one of the principal duties of the filing 
department is to act as the final coordinator of information 
secured through, and handled by, the other departments. 
This is done by bringing together in one folder or binder 
all correspondence and papers relating to the company’s 
transactions with a particular concern or subject. In its 
capacity of coordinator, the filing department may be called 
upon to perform functions usually assumed by the busi- 
ness library, the research department, or even the statisti- 
cal department, in a larger company. In this capacity it 
gathers and stores material regarding matters outside the 
company’s own business. An oil company, for example, has 
a direct interest in having constantly and readily available 
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a large amount of information with reference to conditions 
in oil fields, statistics of consumption, development of new 
lands, and so on. At the same time it places in its file all 
correspondence and records relating to its own business. In 
this case the filing department is acting in the dual capacity 
of a library and a keeper of company records. 

The preservation of all records sent to it, both active and 
inactive, is also a duty of the filing department. More- 
over, the records must be made readily available at all times. 
The performance of this task not only assumes the exist- 
ence of an effective method of control, but also the installa- 
tion and use of types of filing systems suitable to the work. 
Files are not wastebaskets, nor are they places to put papers 
with the thought of never seeing them again. The advan- 
tage of centralizing the filing function and the various types 
of filing systems in use are discussed in subsequent sections. 

Filing departments also render tickler or follow-up serv- 
ice to the various business departments. It often happens, 
for example, that an executive wants to have a certain 
letter drawn to his attention at a specified date in the 
future. It is the duty of the filing department to see that 
this letter comes to him at the proper time. The methods 
by which this may be accomplished also are considered 
below. 

.Gathering together and coordinating information, the 
preservation and distribution of both active and inactive 
material, and the following up of matters for future refer- 
ence constitute the chief services which the filing depart- 
ment renders to the organization. Properly organized 
and administered, all of these services should be rendered, 
in the opinion of one competent authority, at least 99 per 
cent correctly. Such performance may seem to be an ideal, 
rather than a practical possibility, and that may well prove 
to be the case unless certain simple basic principles are 
adhered to. These may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. Establishing centralized files. 

2. Training workers adequately. 
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3. Providing plenty of space and air. 

4. Installing a suitable filing system. 

5. Providing proper equipment. 

6. Transferring inactive material from the active files periodi- 
cally. 

7. Providing good supervision and one responsible head. 

8. Issuing standard instructions. 

9. Securing the cooperation of the entire organization. 

Centralization., In discussing t 3 Apes of office organiza- 
tion, in a previous chapter, it was stated that the fully cen- 
tralized type is almost never found in actual practice. Ap- 
plied to the filing department, this means that there are 
always papers, such as executive files, confidential files, cor- 
porate and financial papers, and so on, which are and should 
be kept in private or departmental offices rather than in a 
centralized filing department. On the other hand, it is, 
also true that in many cases papers which a young or egotis- 
tical junior executive may like to regard as highly impor- 
tant and confidential are, as a matter of fact, simply part 
of the routine business of the company and, consequently, 
belong in the general files rather than in his private office 
files. It should never be forgotten that all papers handled 
by any company employee, whether he be the chief execu- 
tive or the office boy, belong to the company and not to 
the individual. 

Advantages of centralization. Centralization of the files 
in one department yields a number of outstanding advan- 
tages which no departmental arrangement can possibly 
bring about. 

In the first place, centralization results in the concentra- 
tion of trained employees. Instead of a miscellaneous 
group of stenographers, clerks, and junior executives doing 
the filing or going to the files occasionally for papers, only 
people with specialized training and experience do the filing. 
As a result the filing is better done. 

Centralization of the files also results in a uniform sys- 
tem of indexing and filing. The various types of filing 
systems and indexing methods are discussed later in this 
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chapter. Uniform service for all departments in such mat- 
ters as the attaching of previous correspondence to incom- 
ing mail, foUow-up, and transfer are also secured under a 
centralized plan. Since correspondents, senior clerks, and 
executives may be transferred from one department to an- 
other, uniformity in service of this kind is extremely help- 
ful. 

Centralized filing relieves other employees of this "work. 
Provided, of course, that papers can be quickly and readily 
obtained from the centralized files whenever they are 
wanted, employees welcome the shifting of this respon- 
sibility. The ability to place responsibility definitely at 
one source is one of the outstanding advantages of central- 
ized filing. 

Many instances might be given to prove that centraliza- 
tion is of distinct money value in the saving of equipment. 
Where each department maintains its own files the natural 
tendency, and in fact the actual necessity, is to provide a 
liberal amount of filing space. A department, for example, 
may have sufficient material to fill six file drawers. Filing 
cabinets are, however, usually purchased in units of four 
drawers to the cabinet; Thus one must have, under a de- 
partmental plan, eight drawers available in order to obtain 
the use of six. Duplication of guide cards and folders is 
also a necessary part of a departmental arrangement. A 
reduction in the amount of money invested in filing cabi- 
nets as well as the amount spent for filing supplies may, 
therefore, be expected to be the result of the adoption of 
a policy of centralization. 

Since certain employees spend their time exclusively in 
filing work, centralization gives assurance that the files are 
up to date at all times. Under the departmental arrange- 
ment it is almost a certainty that some papers will be found 
reposing in the file basket, waiting for the day when the 
stenographer or clerk has a little extra time to put them 
away. The fact that under a departmental plan all papers 
may be accessible somewhat more quickly, therefore, may 
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often in practice be counterbalanced by delays incident to 
finding unfiled material. 

Last, but by no means least, centralization of the filing 
function assures having all correspondence and other papers 
regarding one subject or transaction with one company in 
one place or in one folder. Under any possible depart- 
mental plan, correspondence with a given firm or on a cer- 
tain subject is bound to be scattered among many depart- 
ments. Thus it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for anyone to secure the complete story of the company’s 
relations with that firm. Under a centralized system all 
correspondence with the firm in question is kept in one 
place. The result is uniformity in policy and the impos- 
sibility of “crossing wires.” 

Disadvantages of centralization. Although for the most 
part centralization of the filing function has more advan- 
tages than disadvantages, it is nevertheless true that in 
many cases executives, department heads, and others to 
whom the policy of centralization is suggested, fear that 
certain disadvantages would result from the adoption of 
such a policy. Consequently they may oppose the plan. 
Some of these claimed disadvantages are more nearly true 
in theory than in fact. Others, however, may be real dis- 
advantages, under certain practical working conditions. 

Tor one thing, the claim is almost always made that cen- 
tralization of the files will result in considerable inconven- 
ience to department heads and to others who have been 
accustomed to have their files close at hand. Whether this 
claimed disadvantage is true in practice depends, from 
the writer’s observation, almost entirely upon the type of 
service which the centralized files give and the amount of 
effort which those charged with the responsibility of operat- 
ing the centralized files are prepared to exert to make cen- 
tralization effective. If an adequate system of conveying 
papers from the filing department to the business depart- 
ments is set up, through either the establishment of an 
efficient messenger service or the installation of mechanical 
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conveyors, such as tubes or overhead carriers, then papers 
can be obtained from the filing department without any 
appreciable loss of time. If, however, the company is not 
willing to spend the necessary money and effort to pro- 
vide such a system, then centralization inevitably will lead 
to great inconvenience on the part of department heads. 

Filing standards of the Nashua Gummed and Coated 
Paper Company. The following table of allowances, in 
minutes, for various classes of filing work, used by the 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company in connec- 
tion with their incentive compensation plan for file clerks, 
indicates the high standards, which are essential to prompt 
service, that this company maintains ^ : 

Putting folders into the filing drawers — .377 minutes per folder. 

Filing stickers in sorter — 9.33 minutes per pound (55 per 
pound). 

Filing stickers into files — ^25.33 minutes per pound (55 per 
pound). 

Filing invoices into sorter — ^22.66 minutes per pound (140 per 
pound). 

Filing invoices into files — 50.65 minutes per pound (140 per 
pound) , 

Filing correspondence into sorter — 12 minutes per pound (125 
per pound) . 

Filing correspondence into files — 63.32 minutes per pound 
(125 per pound). 

Look-ups: 

Class 1: Where entire folders are requested — .55 minutes 
per look-up. 

Class 2: Where a particular form is required (for example, 
a piece of correspondence or an invoice) — 1.42 minutes 
per look-up. 

Class 3: Where more than one piece of correspondence is 
required — 1.61 minutes per look-up. 

Typing new folders — .61 minutes per folder. 

Telephone calls, with look-ups — 2.15 minutes per call. 

Telephone calls, without look-ups — .85 minutes per call. 


^Tacy, 0. L., “Filing Studies to Reduce Costs,” Annual Proceedings, p. 
91. National Office Management Association, 1929. 
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A second claimed disadvantage of centralizing the filing 
function arises from the fact that the various business de- 
partments each have different needs. It is said, for ex- 
ample, that the credit department will want its correspond- 
ence kept alphabetically according to customers’ names, 
whereas the sales department may wish to have a cross 
index of customers and prospects by salesmen or by terri- 
tories. This objection may be largely overcome by the in- 
stallation of a proper filing system. It is true that the 
needs of the various departments differ, but it is also true 
that competent and experienced people are readily available 
who can work out a system which will fit the needs of the 
various departments and yet permit centralization of the 
filing function. The subject of filing systems is discussed 
in a subsequent section in this chapter. 

Centralization not practicable in all cases. Despite the 
fact that certain claimed disadvantages of centralization 
can be overcome by the installation of an efficient mes- 
senger or conveyor service and by the use of a filing sys- 
tem which meets the specific needs of the company, there 
remain certain cases in which centralization is imprac- 
ticable. In the first place, there are the correspondence and 
other papers of important executives. Much of this mate- 
rial is clearly confidential and should remain in depart- 
mental or executive files. Many of the records and reports 
of the financial and accounting departments are necessarily 
filed in these departments and should not go to a central 
filing department. Because of the nature of its work and 
contacts, it is unusual to find any of the correspondence 
and records of the purchasing department in the central 
files. Engineering data in most cases are kept within the 
department itself. The legal department offers another 
illustration. 

The important point to be borne in mind is that central- 
ization of the filing function is a desirable and practicable 
arrangement in most organizations and for the majority of 
the departments, but that there are certain departments in 
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every company and in some few business organizations in 
which a decentralized or departmental plan is much the 
better working system. This is a practical point that is 
sometimes overlooked by those who see in centralization 
a panacea for all filing problems. 

Procedure followed by the Studebaker Sales Corpora- 
tion. A compromise solution has been worked out to ex- 
cellent advantage at the Studebaker Sales Corporation of 
America. The geographical distribution of the depart- 
ments through a large office building and elsewhere on the 
plant make one central filing department impractical. 
Further, there is the usual preference of some department 
heads for files under their own control in their depart- 
ments. Several major divisions therefore have their own 
files — ^purchasing, production, sales, accounting and finan- 
cial, and so on. Each is a large unit. There is no central 
department. The whole group is, however, under the 
authority of one girl who is a “working foreman” of all 
files. She works out the filing systems and is in charge of 
all file clerks. When one division has a heavy load or gets 
behind, the supervisor borrows a girl from a section where 
the work is lighter at the moment. Thus the work keeps 
flowing, and no department has the extra filing help which 
otherwise would almost surely be employed to care for peak 
loads. 

Routine of filing department operation. Assuming that 
the filing function is organized on a centralized basis, at 
least as far as such a plan is practicable, the following rou- 
tine of filing department operation is typical. 

1. When a letter is received in the filing department 
from the incoming-mail department, it is first time-stamped. 
A file clerk then reads enough of the letter to determine 
whether it will be necessary for the recipient to have the 
file containing the previous correspondence in order to an- 
swer the letter just received. If the previous correspond- 
ence is necessary, the folder is taken from the files, charged 
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to the dictator to whom it is sent, and forwarded, together 
with the incoming letter, to the proper person. 

2. After the reply has been dictated and transcribed and 
the original letter signed, the carbon copy, together with 
the original letter and the file folder, if it has accompanied 
the correspondence, is returned to the files. In many com- 
panies the dictator or his secretary indicates the name of 
the company, person, or subject under which the reply is to 
be filed. In this way letters addressed to one company but 
referring to business with another are insured proper filing. 
Similarly, in cases where two copies are made of a letter 
for the purpose of filing each under a different name, mark- 
ing them in this way makes certain that they will be placed 
by the file clerk in the correct folders. 

3. The carbon copies of outgoing letters, together with 
the original copies of incoming letters, are then sent to the 
head file clerk’s desk for sorting and for stamping specific 
filing instructions to the file clerks. In this way the head 
file clerk not only is kept in constant touch with the papers 
passing in and out of her department, but any matters 
which deserve special comment or instructions are taken 
care of at the right time — ^before they get into the files. 

4. After all returned papers have had the attention of 
the head file clerk or her immediate assistant, subordinates 
proceed to sort them for filing and refiling purposes. Old 
files are placed in a pile by themselves, while new carbon 
sheets are sorted, first roughly, by main alphabetical di- 
visions, and then later in a more exact way. Where the 
volume of sorting work of this kind is large, the use of 
marked letter trays or of accordion alphabetizers is recom- 
mended. 

5. If index and cross-reference cards are used, they 
should be prepared before new material is finally put away. 
The preparation and use of indexes and cross-reference 
cards is discussed in a subsequent section. 

6. The last step in the filing-department routine is the 
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actual filing or putting away of the new material in the 
file folders. The almost universal custom is to place the 
letters in the folder so that the last date is on top, or, 
in cases where a numerical system is used, to place the 
letter so that the highest number is on the top of the 
folder. 

The charge-slip system. Mention was made in the pre- 
vious section of the fact that when complete file folders or 
individual letters are removed from their place in the files, 
the person to whom they are sent is charged with them. 
The usual charge system consists, in the case of an entire 
folder, of inserting in the files in place of the folder an 8% 
by 11 inch card of distinctive color which is prominently 
marked “Out” at the top. On the body of the card are 
columns for noting the date on which the folder was re- 
moved from the files, the person to whom it was charged, 
and the date on which the folder was returned. The same 
plan may be used in the case of individual letters, the 
only difference being that in this case a single sheet of 
paper rather than a card is substituted in the file folder 
in place of the letter which has been removed. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the importance of 
providing, in any filing system, for some such charge plan 
as has been outlined. One of the chief reasons why filing 
systems, both centralized and departmental, do not always 
yield the best results is that no systematic method is pro- 
vided whereby a proper record may be kept of material 
removed from the files. It should be obvious that, just as 
soon as anyone in the organization is allowed free access to 
the files and no provision is made for charging material 
taken out, the system must fail sooner or later. 

Methods of controlling papers. The charge-slip system 
just outlined provides one effective method for controlling 
papers in a centralized filing department. The establish- 
ment of a strict rule that no one but file clerks shall be 
admitted to the filing department, much less have access 
to the files themselves, is another , practical means whereby 
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the operations of the filing department may be made more 
effective. In some companies it is a rule that aU papers 
must be returned to the files every night, even though they 
may be required again the next day. Many banks and 
stock brokerage houses keep daily records of all incoming 
and outgoing correspondence. This is a relatively expen- 
sive method of controlling papers, but it is sometimes war- 
ranted, particularly where large sums of money may depend 
on the contents of a single letter. 

Checking the work of the filing department. The prac- 
tice of having the head file clerk make a periodic spot check 
of the file folders to determine the accuracy of their con- 
tents has much to recommend it, not only from the stand- 
point of finding possible errors, but also because of its 
effect on those doing the actual filing. 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason why the work of 
the filing department should not be audited in exactly the 
same way as that of any other department. In addition 
to periodic checks by the supervisors, office managers them- 
selves, in a number of companies, make such inspections 
occasionally. For example, the office manager or the per- 
son making the file audit may list a hundred letters or other 
papers by name and date as they come across his desk 
during the ordinary day’s work. At the time of the audit 
he may ask that these be secured from the files, or that a 
statement be made of who has them, if they are charged 
out of the file. 

Another approach is to examine in detail a dozen or more 
folders picked at random from the files. In any case, the 
primary purpose is to test, by the sampling method, the 
accuracy of the filing job being done. Theoretically, the 
office manager should perhaps verify the fact that every 
paper is correctly filed, but as a practical matter this is not 
always feasible, and the sampling method therefore must be 
used. No matter what system is used, it is highly impor- 
tant for the office manager to bear in mind the fact that 
papers are to the office what raw materials and finished 
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parts are to the factory, and, as in the factory, some sys- 
tematic method of controlling the work in process must be 
established if the best results are to be obtained. 

Filing department reports for control purposes. In ad- 
dition to auditing or checking the accuracy of the filing 
work, it is essential, in a medium-sized or large office, that 
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Fig. 62.-— Yolume of Work Chart. 


the office manager, as well as the head file clerk, have 
periodic reports whereby they may be constantly in touch 
with the amount of work being handled by the filing de- 
partment and the manner in which it is being done. Figure 
62 illustrates a “Volume of Work Chart.” A glance at this 
chart shows at once the difference between the number of 
papers called for and the number sent to file. It also brings 
out clearly the fact that the volume of business which the 
filing department is called upon to handle fluctuates very 
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considerably as between various days in the week and also 
as between different days in the month. 

Figure 63 is a “Demand and Delivery Chart/' which 
shows the number of papers asked for, the number of papers 
requested but not delivered, and the number of papers not 



delivered for unknown causes. The preparation of a chart 
of this kind, and its periodic circulation among department 
heads and executives, will do much to convince them that 
the percentage of errors in filing which may properly be 
laid to negligence of the filing department is much lower 
than they may suppose. When a particular paper is lost 
the executive who has requested it usually takes occasion 
to berate the filing department and loudly to announce 
that “they never can find anything anyway.” The very 
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best defense that the office manager and the head file clerk 
have against such accusation, which is important if true, 
is some such set of figures as those on which Figure 63 
is based.^ 

Types of filing systems.^ 

There are five basic systems of filing: alphabetical, numerical, 
geographical, chronological, and subject. There are also a num- 
ber of other systems in use. However, they are fundamentally 
offsprings of these basic systems or a combination of two or 
more of them. Each system is particularly adapted to certain 
classes of work. No one system, of course, is superior to all 
others. Each system, however, meets certain conditions better 
than any other one can. The system must be selected, there- 
fore, for the particular need, and not merely because it has 
worked well in some other line of business. Fitness for the 
particular work in question is the practical test which must 
be met. 

The alphabetical filing system. 

This system is the simplest, the oldest, and by far the most 
common in use. In it, guides of heavy cardboard or pressboard 
are arranged in the files in accordance with the sequence of 
the letters in the alphabet. The folders containing correspond- 
ence are then placed in alphabetical order behind the proper 
guides. The number of guides is not limited to the number of let- 
ters in the alphabet. There may be any number of guides, depend- 
ing upon the volume of material to be filed. Thus in the first 
or ^'A” section, there may be such guides as Aa-Ac, Ad-Ah, Ai- 
Ar, As-Az; in the section, Ba-Bc, Bd-Bh, and so on through 
the entire alphabet. A liberal use of the guides considerably 
reduces the work and time of filing. 

The chief advantage of the alphabetical system lies in its 
simplicity. There are certain marked disadvantages, however. 
As the volume of filed material increases, the number of sub- 
divisions under each alphabetical section must be increased. 
If the alphabet is too finely subdivided, the system becomes com- 
plex, filing becomes more difficult, and the possibility of mis- 

2 Figures 62 and 63 from Scholfield, Ethel, Filing De'partment Operation 
and Control, Ronald Press Company, New York, 1923. 

2 Adapted from Cornell and MacDonald, Bicsiness Organization and 
Practice, American Book Company, New York, 1936. . 
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placing correspondence increases. Another serious disadvantage 
is the need of allowing for expansion of the files in each drawer, 
without which the entire file would have to be rearranged. This 
allowance for expansion necessitates additional equipment and 
more room for files, both of which are important items of cost 
and space in the average office. 

The numerical filing system. 

Under this system all material is filed in numerical sequence, 
which is an advantage, as the mind works more readily with 
numbers than with letters. This is, however, an indirect method 
of filing, since it can be used only in conjunction with an aux- 
iliary card index. Main guides of distinctive color are used to 
indicate hundreds, with additional guides at intervals of ten or 
twenty. Unit guides are not necessary, as the folders are num- 
bered consecutively and the numbered tabs on the folders them- 
selves act as guides. 

Under the numerical system each new correspondent is given 
a number. The numbers are assigned consecutively, beginning 
with one. An index card is made out with the correspondent’s 
name and number, and the card is filed alphabetically in a card 
index. Thereafter, whenever a letter comes from a correspond- 
ent, his name’ is looked up in the card index and his number 
marked on the letter to be filed. This facilitates refiling, as it 
does away with further reference to the card index for that 
particular letter. 

Advantages of the system are the rapidity and accuracy of re- 
filing and the opportunity for indefinite expansion. For the 
average company, however, these are more than offset by the 
disadvantage of having to maintain the auxiliary card index and 
of having to make two searches, one of the index and the second 
of the files, every time papers are wdthdrawm from the files or 
new material is added. 

Subject filing. 

Under certain circumstances, filing by subject or title is desir- 
able. This is especially true when there are a large number of 
letters from different persons or concerns relating to the same 
subject. Common examples of such cases are in connection 
with the letting of large contracts or the handling of complaints. 
Railroads and insurance companies use subject filing to. advan- 
tage. 

Great care must be taken in the selection of subject head- 
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ings, otherwise confusion will result. The selection of titles 
should be in the hands of one competent person. If several per- 
sons select the various titles, there is apt to be trouble, as two 
persons rarely view a subject in the same light. Each of them 
may give a different title, equally correct. After the subjects 
or titles are selected, guides are made out for each. All papers 
relating to that subject are then filed back of each guide. These 
papers may be arranged either alphabetically or numerically. 

Use of subject filing by the Canadian National Railways. 

The procedure used by the Canadian National Railways in 
designing subject filing systems for their hotel operating, sleep- 
ing and dining car, freight traffic, colonization, and publicity 
departments illustrates one practical application of this method.^ 

1. A list is secured of the activities of the department con- 
cerned. 

2. This list is compared with any existing lists in use in 
that department. (These lists are to be studied by the designer, 
to familiarize himself with the terminology and operations of the 
department.) 

3. The main activities of the department are then selected 
and arranged in alphabetical order. 

4. The important subdivisions of the main activities are 
next selected. 

5. The sub-subjects are studied to see if two or more related 
angles of the main subject can be grouped together without hav- 
ing too great a volume of correspondence placed under these sub- 
subjects. 

6. Sub-subjects are next arranged alphabetically under each 
main subject. 

7. A complete chart of subjects, covering fully the main 
and sub-subjects, is then made and checked against the corre- 
spondence, to insure that all angles of all subjects are covered. 

8. Numbers are then assigned to each subject; two-figure 
numbers, three-figure numbers, or four-figure numbers are used, 
depending on the total number of subjects. 

9. An explanatory paragraph is then written for each main 
subject and sub-subject as it appears on the chart. These ex- 
planatory paragraphs contain a complete definition of all subjects 
and indicate a clear-cut dividing line between subjects which 

^Stapleton, C. U., “Railway Filing Methods,” Annual Proceedings, p. 87. 
National Office Management Association, 1929. 
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are apparently related. This avoids confusion in the classifica- 
tion of files. 

10. The best method of sorting the files under each subject is 
next decided upon. For example, can the files best be sorted 
alphabetically by name of person, firm, place, or commodity, or 
perhaps chronologically or geographically? 

11. An alphabetical cross-reference index is then made from 
the chart of subjects and explanatory paragraphs. This is usu- 
ally made in book form, together with a copy of the chart of 
subjects and explanatory paragraphs. 

12. Gummed labels are typewritten and pasted on the 
shoulders of the file guides and index guides in a standardized 
position and arrangement. 

13. The operation of changing the files to the new system 
now begins. A file record is always left under the old number, 
with a cross-reference notation showing the new number. 

14. While the files are being changed over to the new sys- 
tem, each file title is checked against the alphabetical cross- 
reference index, and if there is no entry in the cross-reference 
book corresponding to the file title selected, an additional entry 
is made. 

15. Rules and regulations for the operation of the filing sys- 
tem are explained fully to the staff, and written copies are left 
not only with the file clerk, but also with anyone who has any- 
thing to do with correspondence. 

Dewey decimal system,^ 

This system of filing is based upon the Dewey system of 
classification used in libraries for grouping books on related sub- 
jects. In the library classification the entire field of knowledge 
is divided into ten major groups of subjects, under each of which 
there are many subdivisions. 

In a business organization all correspondence is classified 
under one of ten main headings; each of these classes, in turn, 
is further divided into ten divisions. For example, one of the 
ten main groups or classsifications may be ^Tersonnel.” As- 
sume that the number 100 is assigned to this subject. Under 
this main class there are ten subdivisions, one of which is 
“Employment./” This might be 110. Employment is also 
divided into ten classes, one of which is “Labor Supply,” which 
may take the number 111. “Labor Supply” would be divided 

5 Adapted from Cornell and MacDonald, Business Organization and Prac^ 
tice. American Book Company, New York, 1936. 
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into ten headings, one of which would be ^Tile Clerks/’ which 
may be numbered 111.1. 

The Dewey decimal system is not widely used, except in 
cases in which it is not so important to know whom the informa- 
tion is from as it is to have the information collected in one 
place with all like data. An alphabetical card index must be 
used, of course, in conjunction with it. 

Geographical filing systems. 

This method of filing is used principally in sales work, and in 
cases where the country, state, county, or community, rather 
than the name of a company or individual, is the chief unit of 
consideration. Guides are made out for each geographical di- 
vision and the folders filed in alphabetical order back of the 
respective guides. Very often main guides of distinctive color 
are made out for each state or territory, with auxiliary guides 
for the counties or cities. In some instances a distinction in color 
or position of the tab is made between the folders of customers 
and those of prospective customers. An auxiliary alphabetical 
card index is ordinarily used in conjunction with this system. 

Chronological filing. 

In the chronological system all letters are filed according to 
date, either in the order in which they are received or according 
to the date upon which the letter should have attention. Main 
guides are made out for the months, with auxiliary guides num- 
bered 1 to 31 for the days of the month. The letter is then 
filed back of the guide marking the proper date. In many in- 
stances folders are not used, the letter merely being filed back 
of the guide. In other cases the daily guides are not used, the 
number of the day of the month being plainly marked on the 
tab of the folder and the folder acting as a guide. 

Chronological filing is often used in collection work. For ex- 
ample, assume that a customer, whose account is past due, writes 
to the collection manager saying that the account will be paid 
on August 6. The letter is filed in the folder for August 6. 
When the 6th of August arrives, the matter is automatically 
brought to the collection manager’s attention. If it is necessary 
to refer to a letter other than by date — by name, for instance — 
an auxiliary alphabetical card index is used or an extra carbon 
copy of the letter is made and filed alphabetically. 

The chronological system also is used in -what is known as 
the ^Tickler” file. This usually takes the form of a small box 
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built to hold 3 by 5 memorandum cards. When a person wants 
a certain matter to come to his attention on a particular date, 
he simply makes a memorandum of that fact on a card for that 
date and puts the card in the proper place in the box. When 
the date comes, he is automatically reminded of the fact. In 
many concerns executives and others have private tickler-card 
files to remind them of matters to be attended to. This serves 
several purposes. It relieves them of remembering a mass of 
details, prevents errors due to forgetting work requiring atten- 
tion, and allows all letters to be kept in the general files. Impor- 
tant letters otherwise might be kept out for some time, prevent- 
ing their use by other persons. 

Cross-index methods. 

Cross indexing consists of preparing cards and sheets, usually 
referred to as cross references, which are placed wherever mate- 
rial might be sought in order to indicate the one place where 
it actually is. Imagination and judgment are needed to deter- 
mine what cross references should -be made. Frequently papers 
go into a correspondence file which easily might be placed under 
any one of several headings. It is the function of the person 
doing the indexing to make the finding of these as easy as 
possible. 

Three different methods of cross indexing are in common use. 
Each serves a special purpose, and each is worthy of separate 
consideration. 

First, a cross-reference sheet may be used. The sheet is of 
letter size and is filed alphabetically under the name of the cor- 
respondent. The original letter, however, is filed, not under 
the name of the correspondent, but under the name of the com- 
pany with which he is associated. By placing some easily seen 
reference mark on the original letter when the cross-reference 
sheet is prepared, anyone handling the matter wdll know' at once 
from the cross-reference sheet where the letter is filed. 

The second method of cross indexing is the use of the cross- 
reference entry. The cross-reference entry consists merely of 
making a notation on the letter itself to the effect that further 
correspondence relating to a given subject or person wdll be found 
in a designated file folder. 

A third method in use in many concerns is the cross-reference 
folder. The cross-reference folder differs from the two methods 
in that it assumes a permanently fixed policy in filing certain 
papers. Cross referencing of periodic reports is a very usual 
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example of the use to which the cross-reference folder is put, 
A monthly report for the sales department, for example, which 
is officially entitled ^^Monthly Report of Sales by Classes of 
Products,” may be referred to simply as the ^^Monthly Sales 
Report,” or it may be referred to under the heading mentioned 
above. By filing this report in one of the two possible places 
where it might be, namely, under the head of ^'Sales” or ^'Re- 
ports,” and then preparing a cross-reference folder for insertion 
in the files in the place where the report itself is not filed, the 
cross index can be made to accomplish the purpose for which 
it was established, namely, to provide a reference which indicates 
where the material really is. 

In many cases cross-reference cards rather than cross-reference 
folders are used, the card being merely a substitute for the 
folder. This method is used chiefly when the file is a subject 
file and when each folder contains a number of papers which 
may be referred to in two or more ways. The use of cross- 
reference cards is more simple than the use of cross-reference 
folders and may be used to prevent the making of too many 
folders. 

It is, of course, true that both the cross-reference folder and 
the cross-reference card have the disadvantage of making it 
necessary to look in two places for material. There are many 
circumstances, however, under which this is almost unavoid- 
able. 


FoUow-up methods. All follow-up systems in an office 
are based upon the principle of the chronological file. The 
simplest of aU follow-up methods is the so-called “tickler 

file, the operation of which was described in a previous 
section. 


A variation of this plan is frequently used in connection 
mth correspondence that must be filed in the regular way 
with other letters and papers, but which someone in the 
office wishes to have brought to his attention at a later 

h! If may mark on the letter 

the W it up), and below that 

the date and his initials, ^en this letter reaches the 

les the name of the company, the date of the letter, and 
^ e name of the person who wants the material are entered 
on a card or sheet under the date of the “call up ” The 
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first thing, each morning, the head file clerk takes out the 
card or sheet showing the folders wanted on that date, has 
the desired material secured from the files, and sends it to 
the proper departments and individuals. 

Storage of inactive material. No discussion of the or- 
ganization and work of the filing department w’^ould be 
complete without reference to the ways in which inactive 
material is separated from the active correspondence and 
stored until such time as it may be destroyed. To many 
office managers and employees the transferring of material 
from the active to the inactive files is a distasteful task, 
because it adds to the burden of clerical work. It is im- 
portant to recognize the fact, however, that the use of office 
space to store a considerable quantity of material which 
might as well or better be stored in less expensive quarters 
is much too wasteful and expensive a procedure to follow. 
Moreover, equipment used for filing active material is con- 
siderably more expensive than transfer cases, which are 
ordinarily used for inactive material and serve the purpose 
equally well. 

The first step in transferring material from the active to 
the inactive files is to decide what material can be deemed 
active and what inactive. Naturally, the decision on this 
matter will depend not only on the kind of business in 
which the company is engaged, but also on the nature of 
the material itself. In a manufacturing business, for ex- 
ample, the unit of work is usually the customer’s job or 
order. When the work has been completed on a particular 
order and the last shipment of the goods made and paid for, 
that transaction is usually completed and closed. In such 
cases all correspondence and papers relative to the order 
should be kept in the active files for, say, three months 
after receipt of payment. At the end of this time they 
may be removed. In the same company, how^ever, re- 
ceipted bills for purchases made will naturally be kept un- 
til after the legal time limit for bringing suit, as set forth 
in the statute of limitations, has expired. On the other 
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hand, banks and brokerage houses are necessarily forced by 
the nature of their business to keep some of their docu- 
ments for a considerable length of time, although this mate- 
rial does not remain indefinitely in the active files. One 
brokerage house in New York City keeps its daily record 
of transactions for twenty years, at the end of which time 
the material is burned. Insurance companies necessarily 
preserve all papers in connection with every policy issued. 
This is done for their own self-protection, as well as in 
the interest of the policyholder. When one considers that 
many insurance companies have outstanding hundreds of 
thousands of individual policies, every one of which is of 
vital interest to a number of individuals, the importance 
of this matter, as well as the complexity of the whole prob- 
lem of record-keeping, becomes more apparent. 

Legal limitations. How long records and correspond- 
ence having to do with contractual relations should be 
kept depends, among other things, upon the several state 
laws covering the period during which suits may be brought. 
These are (in years) : 


Alabama 6 

Arizona 4 

Arkansas 5 

California 4 

Colorado 6 

Connecticut 6 

Delaware 6 

Florida 5 

Georgia 6 

Idaho 5 

Illinois 10 

Indiana 10 

Iowa 10 

Kansas 5 

Kentucky 15 

Louisiana 5 

Maine 6 

Marjdand 3 

Massachusetts 6 

Michigan 6 

Minnesota 6 

IMississippi 6 

Missouri 10 

Montana 8 


Nebraska 5 

Nevada 6 

New Hampshire 6 

New Jersey 6 

New Mexico 6 

New York ^ 6 

North Carolina 3 

North Dakota 6 

Ohio 15 

Oklahoma 6 

Oregon 6 

Pennsylvania 6 

Rhode Island 6 

South Carolina 6 

South Dakota 6 

Tennessee 6 

Texas 4 

Utah 6 

Vermont 6 

Virginia 5 

Washington 6 

West Virginia 10 

Wisconsin 6 

Wyoming 10 
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The statutes of limitations, however, are not the only 
legal factor involved. Fraud is never outlawed. Any rec- 
ord that may involve a case of fraud should have thought- 
ful consideration before it is destroyed. 

Methods followed by banks and trust companies. The 
following schedules for keeping old records, w’hich are fol- 
lowed by two well-known midwestern banking institutions, 
illustrate clearly and specifically the importance of the 
matter of record destruction versus record keeping.'’ 


Bank A 

General ledgers 

Daily statements 

Individual ledgers 

Country bank ledgers 

Savings department ledgers 

Deposit slips (savings) 

Deposit slips (commercial) 

Savings withdrawal slips 

Cancelled checks and statements of accounts (uncalled for) 

after account becomes inactive or closed 

Signature cards 

Stock ledgers 

Stock certificate books 

Certificate of deposit registers ' 

Cancelled drafts, certificates, cashier checks 

Cancelled dividend checks, certified checks 

Remittance letters from correspondent banks 

Remittance letters to correspondent banks 

General debit and credit tickers 

Collection records 

Correspondence 

Clearing records (in and out) 

Proof department sheets 

Analysis sheets 

Proof books 

Paid bills 

Loan credit and discount register 

Draft, cashier’s check, dividend check and certified check reg- 
isters 

Safe deposit vault records 

Cash books (head teller) 

Receiving teller’s cash book ....,, 

Telegram books 

Stenographers’ notebooks ; 

Bill of lading register 

Transit letter copies 


Always 
Always 
Always 
Always 
Always 
25 3"ears 
12 years 
Always 

20 years 
Always 
Always 
Always 
20 years 
20 years 
Always 
10 years 
3 years 
20 years 
10 years 
Always 
3 years 
1 year 
1 year 
1 year 
20 years 
Always 

20 years 
10 years 
10 years 
10 years 
1 year 
3 years 
6 years 
10 years 


Records, Kay Dee Company, New York, 1930. 
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Central file cards (closed accounts) 5 years 

Receipts for statements years 

Auditors copies of call statements Always 

Country* banlc reconcilements 10 years 

Express compan 3 ’’s receipts for currency' shipments 3 years 

Qur correspondent’s daih’ statements to us 2 years 

Discount department records Always 

Pink copies of correspondence Always 

Bajik B 

Advices of deposit I year 

Advices of loan paj^ments 5 years 

Accrued interest books or sheets 2 years 

Accrued tickets 2 years 

Advices of securities forwarded 1 year 

Applications for travellers’ checks 2 years 

Blue copies of outgoing letters (Auditor destroy) 

Bookkeepers’ journal and trial balance sheets 1 year 

Bookkeepers’ proof sheets 1 year 

Branch reports of drafts drawn 15 years 

Brokers’ bills 5 years 

Cancelled drafts, official checks 15 years 

Certificates of deposit 15 years 

Certificates of deposit stubs 6 years 

Check book order books 6 months 

Cheeks on closed out commercial accounts 6 years 

Clearance ribbons (incoming) 6 months 

Clearance sheets (outgoing) 1 year 

Collection books (remittance — returned — collected) 2 years 

Collection registers 15 years 

Collection receipts 2 years 

Collection sheets (fanfold form) 2 years 

Commercial deposit tickets 6 years 

Commercial ledger sheets forwarded or closed 15 years 

Daily reports of accounts opened and closed 1 year 

Duplicate deposit tickets 1 year 

Escrow books and receipts 15 years 

Foreign exchange remittance books and sheets 2 years 

General book tickets 2 years 

General statements 1 year 

General correspondence 15 years 

Liberty loans—correspondence — (mostly applications) (Destroy) 

Liberty loans — deliver}^ cards 15 years 

Loan applications 1 year 

Order to buy and sell stock 15 years 

Overdraft reports 1 year 

Payment stopped cards 2 years 

Record of items charged back 2 years 

Registered mail (marine insurance books) 5 years 

Return item books 2 years 

Salar}^ receipts 3 years 

Savings journal 1 year 

trial balance books (control or proof) 3 months 
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Savings deposit tickets 5 years 

Statement stubs (commercial) 3 months 

Stenographers' notebooks 5 months 

Telegram copies I5 yg^rs 

Tellers' sheets 2 years 

Thrift coupons 1 year 


Classification of records. As is clearly indicated by the 
foregoing discussion, it is impossible to lay down definite 
rules that will hold good in all cases. Nevertheless, by mak- 
ing a simple, common-sense analysis of the various kinds 
of records in a company, the procedure to be followed in 
each case can be determined without difl&culty. 

Such an analysis will show that there are, in the main, 
three classes of records for which a definite plan must be 
provided. The most important are (1) those records which 
contain or refer to the broad, underlying policies of the 
business. Such records are the “common law” of that busi- 
ness, one might say, and for this reason they must be kept 
accessible indefinitely. Next are (2) the more important 
records of progress, such as annual reports, summaries of 
departmental operations, fiinancial statements, and so on. 
It is usually necessary to retain in the active files only 
those of a few previous years, since the report of any given 
current year is frequently compared with the correspond- 
ing one for the previous year. Of the least importance are 
(3) the records which have to do with routine matters, such 
as routine correspondence, inter-office memoranda, daily 
or weekly departmental progress reports, and so on. 

With a classification such as this in mind, one can readily 
enough decide into which of the three groups any particular 
piece or class of material falls, and thus establish a definite 
procedure for its transfer. In general, material in class 1 
should be kept indefinitely, that in class 2 should be kept 
from three to five years, while class 3 material may be dis- 
posed of at the end of a year. 

File-transfer methods. Having classified the records in 
some such way as just described, the next step is to decide 
when and how the material is to be transferred from the ac- 
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live to the inactive files. There are three ways in which 
this may be done. One plan is to transfer each year, intact, 
the entire material of the second preceding year. Thus, 
for example, the 1935 routine correspondence, periodic re- 
ports, and other material, rvhich would fall in classifications 
2 and 3 above, would be transferred in January, 1937, from 
the active to the inactive files. When this method is fol- 
lowed there is always at least one year’s back material in 
the active files. If the classification of papers has been 
properly made, it is not likely to be necessary to make any 
more than very infrequent reference, at the most, to the 
material in the inactive files. 

A second method, which is a variation of the first, is to 
transfer material of a certain age, say, one year, periodically 
from the active to the inactive files. This transfer may be 
made as often as may seem desirable ; every three months 
is a very usual period. This “continuous transfer” method 
has the advantage of spreading the work more evenly over 
the year rather than concentrating it once a year, as is done 
in the case of the first method. Moreover, the continuous 
method avoids the sudden break that necessarily occurs 
when the first method is used. 

A third method of transferring material from the active 
to the inactive files is to use a specific unit of work, such as 
a customer’s job or order in the manufacturing business 
previously cited, as a basis for deciding when material is 
to be transferred. If this plan is- used, the file clerks can 
be instructed to hold open as active a folder with a given 
order number until some definite point in the transaction 
has been reached, such as the receipt of a check in pay- 
ment of the goods. After allowing a period of grace, such 
as a week or ten days, beyond this limit, during which any 
odd papers that may be out in the hands of the various 
office departments will be returned, the file clerk may con- 
sider that job order number closed, and transfer it to the 
inactive files. 
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Arrangement of records in inactive files. Having de- 
cided when the material is to be transferred and how this 
process is to be carried through, there remain for consider- 
ation the arrangement and storage of the records in the 
inactive files. This matter may be discussed logically un- 
der three heads: (1) the possible places of storage, (2) the 
kind of equipment best suited for record storage purposes, 
and (3) the way in which the material should be arranged. 

Storage space. Either one of two places is to be recom- 
mended as suitable for the storage of inactive material. 
In a number of the larger cities, rooms especially designed 
for the purpose are available in certain public warehouses. 
In some cases these rooms are entirely empty; in other 
cases filing equipment is provided. Some warehouse com- 
panies even provide file clerks, whose services are available 
when papers are to be brought in or removed. The use of 
warehouse space doy business firms for the storage of inac- 
tive records seems to be increasing. The chief advantages 
to be secured by the adoption of this plan are the security 
of records against damage or loss by theft,, fire, or vermin, 
and their accessibility. Payment is made, of course, only 
for space actually occupied. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company some years 
ago adopted the unusual but very practical plan of con- 
structing its own warehouse building in Bronxville, New 
York, a suburban community about twenty miles from 
New York City. Under this arrangement no valuable 
space at the home ofiice is needed for the storage of old 
records, but they are readily available in the company’s 
own building if and when they are needed. 

Most companies, however, store inactive records in their 
own offices. In this case the space used should be that 
which is the least desirable for general use. In every 
office there is space that has little or no natural light, or 
where the ventilation is poor. Such space may be effec- 
tively utilized by fitting it up as a storage room for inac- 
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live records. Study of the existing layout and space 
occupied will usually reveal that there is room of the kind 
just described suitable for storage purposes. 

Equipment needed. The matter of selecting the proper 
equipment for storage purposes is fully as important as 
finding a suitable place for it. In this connection the of- 
fice manager must strike as nearly as is practical the proper 
balance between two extremes. It is a senseless waste of 
money, on the one hand, to invest in storage equipment of 
the same quality and type as that used for the filing of 
active material. On the other hand, the use of cheap, 
flimsy containers is equally poor economy. A primary con- 
sideration in connection with the transfer of records from 
the active to the inactive files is that the material, inactive 
though it may be, wiU be in perfect condition for use when- 
ever the need may arise. It is, therefore, simply common 
sense, as well as, good management, to use equipment of 
sufficiently high quality to safeguard adequately and prop- 
erly the records stored therein. Durable and suitable trans- 
fer filing cases, especially designed for the purpose, are 
made by a number of reliable manufacturers of office equip- 
ment, and it is this type which the office manager should 
use for transfer purposes. 


Filing inactive material. Last, but by no means least, 
careful consideration must be given to the method to be 
used in arranging the material in the inactive files. From 
observation of the method, or, more properly speaking, the 
lack of method, of a considerable number of concerns, the 
VTiter has no hesitation in saying that the chief point for 
the office manager to bear in mind in this connection is 
the tact that an archives department is not an enlarged 
waste-paper basket or a household attic. The proper stor- 
age of inactive records de'mands that the material be put 
away m an orderly and systematic manner, so that it can 

files ^ "material in the active 

files^ The practice of tying up inactive records in huge 

undies and stacking them ceiling high in the storage space. 
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as often as not without even tag, or at best with one which 
is descriptive of the content of the package only in the most 
general way, is largely a waste of time and money. It may 
take a little more time to place the material carefully and 
in an orderly manner in transfer cases, marking each plainly 
with a label, but the results more than offset the effort. 
As a matter of fact, there is no good reason why it should 
not be just as easy to find inactive material as that which 
is active and, in all well-managed companies, this is the 
case. If the inactive records cannot be found when they 
are needed after they are stored, the money and effort ex- 
pended in storing them has been wasted. 

Analyzing the work of the filing department. The fol- 
lowing questions indicate a method ’which the office 
manager may use to audit and analyze the work of the 
filing department. The list is intended, of course, to be 
suggestive rather than inclusive.'^ 

1. What records are in the files? 

2 . Is each record necessary? 

3. If more than one type of record is in a single file, what is 
the estimated number of each? 

■ 4. Are old records w^eeded from the files periodically? 

5. What kinds of filing systems are used? 

6. Are records cross-indexed? If so, how? 

7. Are guide cards used, and in suflScient number? (One 
guide to every 50 records, approximately.) 

8. What methods of requisitioning and charging out rec- 
ords are used? 

9. Is responsibility for filing centralized, or are files han- 
dled by numerous employees? 

10. Are files accessible to those who use them most? 

11. Is the physical arrangement of filing equipment satisfac- 
tory? 

12. Is fireproof equipment used? 

13. Could five-draw^er correspondence units be utilized in 
place of four-drawer units? 


Benge, Eugene, Cutting Clerical Costs. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1931. 
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14. Are transferred records kept in such shape that they can 
readily be secured? 

15. Is material kept in desks which should be in the files? 

16. Are the employees who are entrusted with the mainte- 
nance of files competent? 

17. Is filing equipment standardized? 

18. Are files too full? 

19. Are folders used unnecessarily? 

20. Is a central filing department desirable? 



CHAPTER IX 


Organization and Work of the 
Stenographic Department 


Evolution of dictation and stenographic methods. For 
many years the accepted practice in business offices was 
to furnish everyone of any importance with a private sec- 
retary and a private office. Junior executives who, as a 
matter of fact, had only a limited amount of authority in 
the organization were, nevertheless, dignified by these sup- 
posedly inalienable rights of the executive. In many cases, 
needless to say, neither of these pieces of “stage setting” 
were necessary or even desirable. Moreover, they were 
inevitably expensive. 

Some twenty years ago the movement toward the cen- 
tralized stenographic department began. Gradually, first 
one firm and then another began to see the desirability of 
transferring to a centralized typewriting department cer- 
tain routine straight copying and typing work. Thus the 
private secretary who did not become a member of the 
centralized stenographic group was left with less work to 
do. Today, one may go into a very large number of con- 
cerns and find that only the chief executives and the more 
important members of the organization have private sec- 
retaries for their own exclusive use. The junior executive’s 
former private secretary has become a member of a cen- 
tralized stenographic department. 

The invention and constantly widening adoption of the 
dictating machine has had an important influence on this 
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development. Where such equipment is installed, the 
usual practice is to supply each dictator with a dictating 
machine and concentrate the transcription work under the 
direction of a supervisor in a centralized transcription de- 

partiiiient. 

The private secretary. From what has just been said, 
it should not be assumed that the private-secretarial ar- 
rangement is a thing of the past, nor that, under certain 
circumstances, it is not the most practical method of or- 
ganization. Like the private oflSce, certain executives are 
entitled to, and need, private secretaries. 

The office manager is likely to have two principal re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the private secretaries: 
First, he is expected to be reasonably familiar with the 
kinds of work which these employees can and should do; 
second, as chief personnel officer, he may be asked by one 
of the executive officers to assist in selecting a secretary. 

Duties of the private secretary. A study made by Dr. 
Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard, in 1934, under the spon- 
sorship of the American Institute for Secretaries, showed 
that secretaries themselves rank their duties in the follow- 
ing order of importance h’ 

Take dictation 
Handle callers 
Transcribe shorthand 
Write original letters 
Read and sort incoming mail 
Answer letters for employer 
Release letters for mailing 
Organize office routine 
Note information on letters 
Organize filing systems 
Keep personal accounts 
IMake appointments 
Sift and organize facts 
Write minutes of meetings 


Do employer's banking 
Consult reference books 
Supervise clerical workers 
Prepare reports on business 
Handle follow-up files 
Take shorthand notes at meet- 
ings 

Use financial references 
Operate card indexes 
Alake out itineraries 
Operate clipping files 
Make out income tax reports 
Make abstracts of articles 
Prepare copy for printing 


^ Xichols, Frederick G., The Personal Secretary, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1934 . 
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Dictate to a stenographer 
Read proof 

Type from a dictating ma- 
chine 

Act as librarian in oflSce 


Prepare mailing lists 
Do bookkeeping 
Dictate to dictating machine 
"Write speeches for employer 


Personal traits needed. The same study revealed that 
the following personal traits, as ranked by both secretaries 
and employers, are essential to successful functioning in a 
private secretarial position: 

Intelligence — Keen, high native intelligence, orderly mind. 

Accuracy — ^Not in details alone, but in everything she does. 

Alertness — To sense true import of situations; to anticipate 
needs ; foresight. 

Memory — For details, names, faces, places, and so on. Ex- 
ceptionally retentive. 

Personality — Good appearance, health, manners, and so on. 

Courtesy — Innate; habitually courteous; especiall}" in dealing 
with people outside the organization; the kind that creates good 
will. 

Tact — In dealing with people under trying circumstances — 
subordinates, coordinates, superiors, and employer's clientele. 

Poise — Self-control under stress. Not easily disturbed or 
thrown off balance by the unexpected. 

Adaptability — Ability to adjust to her employer's attitudes 
and whims without becoming subservient. 

Judgment — In handling people and situations. Deciding how 
and when to do a thing. Able to distinguish personal and busi- 
ness affairs of her chief. 

Efficiency-— Not only in handling details, but in handling 
more difficult tasks without waste of time or energy. 

Alertness — ^As defined above. 

Resourcefulness — Ability to meet emergencies; never at a loss 
to know what to do or say in difficult situations. 

Adaptability — As defined above. 

Loyalty — ^Able to give high degree of loyalty to her chief and 
his business. 

Faithfulness — Especially in carrying out instructions and in 
looking after her employer’s interests. 

Executive Ability — Not only in directing detail v;ork, but in 
acting directly for, or in place of, her chief. 

Initiative — Does not have to be told wdiat to do; goes ahead 
with her work unhesitatingly. 
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Practical application of the foregoing capacities concern- 
ing the duties and personal traits essential to success in 
secretarial work will help the office manager to carry out 
such responsibilities as he may have regarding the super- 
vision and selection of these employees. 

Conditions in the average office. An impartial study of 
conditions in the average office in which all stenographic 
work is decentralized or departmentalized is likely to reveal 
the existence of a number of uneconomical and inefficient 
situations. 

If a time study were taken of the amount of work ac- 
tually done by the various private secretaries in an office 
where such an arrangement exists, it would be found in 
most cases that there is a surplus of stenographers. In 
other words, the tendency is always to employ more stenog- 
raphers than necessary. It may happen, for example, that 
there is more work in a given department than one secre- 
tary can handle, yet, when an additional person is hired, 
there is not sufficient work to keep both girls adequately 
employed. Furthermore, the inequality between the 
amount of work which every private secretary is called 
upon to perform varies widely between departments. Ow- 
ing to the nature of the work, or to the habits of the depart- 
ment head, one girl may be kept extremely busy and, as a 
matter of fact, have more work to do than she can turn 
out. The girl in the next office, however, having a similar 
position, may have the problem of making five hours of 
work a day cover seven hours’ attendance at the office. 
Naturally, such conditions lead to petty jealousies and 
charges of favoritism on the part of one girl. 

It is also true that often the girls do not possess the same 
ability and training. Too frequently secretaries are judged 
by the department head at the time they apply for work on 
factors other than those of capability. The result is that 
one may find girls who are exceptionally well qualified for 
the work and others who are poorly trained receiving equal 
pay. 

Perhaps the most important practical difficulty with the 
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whole private-secretarial arrangement is the annoyance to 
department heads w'hen the secretary is absent on account 
of illness, vacation, or other causes. In such cases, it is nec- 
essary, under the private-secretarial plan, for the depart- 
ment head to make special arrangements to borrow^ someone 
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Fig. 64.— Comparative Time Required Under Central- 
ized and Decentralized Methods. 


else from another department temporarily, an arrangement 
^ ich is highly unsatisfactory to both the department head 
and the employee. 

Production and costs of centralized and departmental 
plans compared. The experience of the Dictaphone Com- 
pany and the data which it has secured, based on hundreds 
of surveys made in large and small offices of all types of 
business, amply substantiate the foregoing comments.- 


- Evans, R. B., “Dictating Machines Reduce Office Costs,” Annual Prn- 
cee ings, pp. 15-18. Xational Office Management Association, 1929, 
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As tlie charts in Figures 64 and 65 indicate, the average day 
comprises 450 minutes. Under the shorthand method the ste- 
nographer devotes, on the average, 72 minutes, or 16 per cent 
of her day, to taking dictation; 131 minutes, or 29 per cent, to 
transcribing from sliorthand notes; 114 minutes, or 25.5 per 
cent, to clerical work; 83 minutes, or 18.5 per cent, to typing 
or copy work; and 50 minutes, or 11 per cent, for rest or unac- 
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Fig. 65. — Comparative Production and Cost Under Cen- 
tralized and Decentralized Methods. 

counted time. Thus the stenographer’s typewriter is in use 214 
minutes, or 73 per cent of the day. 

Tnder the dictating-machine method, these surveys show that 
the average stenographer’s day consists of 422 minutes, or 93.8 
per cent, devoted to transcription, and 28 minutes, or 6.2 per 
cent, devoted to rest. In about 92 per cent of the surveys from 
w liich these figures are taken, centralization of the transcription 
and typing work was found practicable. It was also found that 
in the majority of cases the clerical and copy work which the 
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shorthand stenographer was performing could conveniently be 
assigned to other clerical workers on a lower salary scale. Thus 
even assuming that an organization found it impracticable to 
centralize its transcription and typing work, it is clear that under 
the dictating-machine method the stenographer’s productivity 
could be increased 20.8 per cent. In addition, as Figure 64 in- 
dicates, the typewriter is in use 422 minutes, or 93.8 per cent 
of the day, an increase of 97.2 per cent over the shorthand 
method, while the desk is in use 422 minutes a day, an increase 
of 26.6 per cent over the shorthand method. 

Figure 65 shows the comparative production and costs of 
transcribed material. Under the shorthand method, including 
the time for taking dictation, the average production was 61.1 
lines per hour. Under the dictating-machine method, the aver- 
age was 121.4 lines per hour, an increase of 98.7 per cent. In 
computing the average lines per hour produced under the short- 
hand method, it should be borne in mind that the time the ste- 
nographer has devoted to copy work and to clerical work has 
been deducted. The average production per hour indicated for 
the dictating-machine method is a conservative figure. 

The next section of the chart illustrates the comparative cost 
per thousand lines under the shorthand method and the 
dictating-machine method. In preparing these figures, only the 
stenographic labor cost, based on an average of $25.00 a week, 
was taken into consideration. Under the shorthand method, a 
thousand lines cost $9,91. Under the dictating-machine method, 
a thousand lines cost $4.99, a reduction in cost of 49.7 per cent 
for accomplishing the same work. 

Comparative stenographic costs per letter were also secured. 
One interesting feature found in the development of these figures 
was that the average letter dictated by the shorthand method 
contained 12.21 lines, whereas the average letter dictated under 
the dictating-machine method had 14.5 lines. This would seem 
to indicate either “that through the use of the dictating machine, 
the dictator is influenced to express his ideas more fully, or that 
he becomes verbose. The records on which the surveys were 
based do not support the second supposition, but if such were 
the case, proper supervision, which is facilitated by the dictating- 
machine system, would soon remedy this situation. Based upon 
the average lines per letter, the average cost per letter under the 
shorthand method was $.121; under the dictating-machine 
method, the average was $.0724, or a reduction of 40.2 per cent 
below the shorthand cost. 
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Advantages of a centralized stenographic department. 
Among the advantages accruing to an organization that es- 
tablishes a centralized typing and stenographic unit are 
these : 

1. The surplus of workers in each department is reduced, 
and the surplus in the central department is increased, providing 
an organization for handling peak loads. 

2. Work is properly assigned according to class of work. 

3. The work is equally distributed. 

4. Less time is wasted. 

5. "Wages are consistent. 

6. Definite standards are maintained; uniform quality and 
style of work will reflect credit on the firm. 

7. There is no distracting noise; typewriting is isolated from 
executives and clerical workers. 

8. All stenographers receive better training. 

9. Work is not held over in the absence of a stenographer, as 
her work is done by others. 

10. Stenographers are familiar with each dictator’s style and 
dictation — ^not just wdth that of one. 

11. There is a continuity of work — ^the work is not affected by 
the coming and going of the personnel of the central department. 

Disadvantages of the centralized plan. There are, how- 
ever, certain possible disadvantages of a centralized steno- 
graphic arrangement. These may be summarized as fol- 
lows®: 

1. It often arouses some antagonism during the organization 
period. 

2. Department heads may complain about impromptitude 
and inaccuracy of work done for them. 

3. Extra stenographic and typing tasks, which would other- 
wise not be done, may be thrust upon the central department. 

4. Dictators often request that certain stenographers be as- 
signed to them. 

5. Dictators tend to have stenographers perform filing and 
clerical tasks for them. 

6. Requests for immediate performance may interfere with 
proper handling of work. 

3 Benge, Eugene, Cuttmg Clerical Costs. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1931. 
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7. The time of a supervisor, whose direct production neces- 
saril 7 may be little or nothing, must be charged against the work 
done. 

Factors to be considered in organizing. There are a 
number of important factors that merit careful considera- 
tion in organizing a central transcribing department. 

Preferably a location should be selected that is quiet and 
well lighted, and which will permit the concentration nec- 
essary for good work. A room housing only the centralized 
transcribing department is, of course, ideal. In lieu of this, 
the department should be located in the general office as 
far away as possible from the traffic through the office. 

One of the most important matters that the office man- 
ager must consider is the selection of the person who will 
act as head stenographer or supervisor. Since the head 
stenographer is the point of contact between the dictators 
and the stenographers, she must obviously be the kind of 
person who can command the respect of both. Further- 
more, it is highly desirable that she be familiar with the 
nature of the work done in the various departments and 
the relations between them. 

The question of whether it is necessary or desirable for 
the supervisor to be a stenographer herself is an open one. 
In some companies head stenographers are selected very 
largely on the basis of their personal and executive ability, 
while in other concerns a knowledge of stenography is con- 
sidered essential. Personally, the writer is of the opinion 
that a knowledge of stenography is not absolutely neces- 
sary, but rather that executive ability is the primary quali- 
fication. 

All members of the department should be trained to 
handle every type of work that is sent to it. The necessary 
time and effort to do this will be more than repaid by the 
smoothness with which the department will operate, de- 
spite absences due to illness and vacations. 

Generally, the best girls should be assigned to machine 
transcription, the next best to stenographic, and the least 
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competent to the copy work. Copy work is normally as- 
signed to girls who have been typists, although the typing 
they will do is, of course, by no means to be confined to 
that of the department from which they have been trans- 
ferred. 

The reasons for the assignment of the best girls to 
machine transcription merit a word of explanation. In 
transcribing shorthand notes, stenographers have two advan- 
tages over dictating-machine operators. First, the stenog- 
rapher reads with her eyes, the dictation machine operator 
must read with her ears — and since most persons get a much 
more definite impression through the eye than through 
the ear, the stenographer has a natural advantage. Fur- 
thermore, the stenographer has not only heard the dictation 
once, but has had an opportunity to ask questions, while 
the dictating-machine operator, listening to the cylinder, 
is hearing the dictation for the first time. She must be 
keener, have a better background, a better power of con- 
centration, and initiative and courage enough to write good 
sense and good English no matter what she may think she 
hears from the cylinder. 

Much depends on the collection and delivery system — 
the collection of cylinders and folders in the case of a 
dictating-machine mstallation, and the delivery to the dic- 
tator of both dictating-machine and shorthand transcrip- 
tion. Collection of cylinders from dictators’ desks, or from 
a central station in each department, should be made at 
least hourly. It may even be advisable to have half-hourly 
collections in the early afternoon. The messengers as- 
signed to this work should see that the dictators are supplied 
with cylinders at all times, and that the transcribed cylin- 
ders are collected from the operators’ desks promptly. 

A practical way to get started. One practical and simple 
way to introduce the organization of a centralized steno- 
graphic department, particularly in a company where there 
may be some opposition, is to start on a small scale with a 
few departmental stenographic workers, guaranteeing to 
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serve satisfactorily the departments from which they are 
taken. Sometimes the work of the departments is such 
that two or three or more of them have extra work which 
their regular employees cannot handle and they are ask- 
ing for additional personnel. If this is the case, the office 
manager may find it possible to establish the centralized 
department by employing one or two people to handle 
this work, but who are to do it under his direction and not 
under the jurisdiction of the individual department heads. 

In either case the idea must be carefully and fully sold 
to the department heads affected before any step is taken 
to put it into force ; otherwise only animosities and ill feel- 
ings can result. Moreover, the office manager should do 
everything in his power to be sure that the service rendered 
by the newly formed stenographic section will be beyond 
question, from the standpoint of time taken to do the work 
and the quality of the production. With such a start, and 
assuming that the service given is satisfactory, the office 
manager can gradually enlarge the typing and stenographic 
unit as other department heads are sold on the idea and 
as they are willing to transfer workers to the new depart- 
ment. Eventually a fully functioning centralized tjp)ing 
and stenographic department will have been created and 
will be accepted by everyone in the organization as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Control of stenographic activities through records and 
reports. The usual plan upon which a centralized sten- 
ographic department operates is to send out first the girl 
having the least amount of unfinished work ahead to take 
additional dictation when a call comes in. In order to put 
this principle into practice, however, the head stenographer 
must have records and reports, regarding the work of each 
individual employee, that will tell her at all times the 
amount of work each girl has completed and the amount 
that remains unfinished. 

One simple method of securing this information is to 
have each stenographer report to the head stenographer. 
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as soon as she finishes dictation, the number of pages of 
notes which she has for transcription. This figure the head 
stenographer puts on her record. By adding this amount 
to that which the girl had on hand before she went to take 
the new dictation, the head stenographer has a record of 
the total amount of wmrk that the girl has ahead of her. 
By dividing this total by the average number of pages 
w'hich the girl can transcribe in an hour, the head stenog- 
rapher can readily determine the number of hours of work 



Fig. 66. — Chart for Stenographic Department Control. 


w^hich the girl in question has yet to do. As the girls com- 
plete transcribing the dictation given them, they inform the 
head stenographer of this fact, and she makes the appropri- 
ate entries on her records. Figure 66 illustrates a simple 
graphic record w^hich may be used by the head stenographer 
for keeping traick of the amount of work given each girl. 

If it is thought desirable, each member of the department 
may be required to submit a daily report of her activities 
as shown in Figure 67. In addition, for control and sta- 
tistical purposes and as a basis for determining the number 
of employees needed for different classes of work, a weekly 
analysis of all work done may be prepared by the head 
stenographer and sent to the office manager. 
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Control of tone of correspondence. The establishment 
of a centralized stenographic department obviously facili- 
tates the control of both the tone and the mechanical 
make-up of letters. Limitations of space will not permit 
a discussion here of business correspondence. It is impor- 
tant to remember, however, that letters are in a sense the 
personal representatives of the company in the eyes of their 
recipients. Consequently, care should be taken in their 
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Pig. 67. — Stenographer’s Daily Report of Work Done. 


preparation, both as to tone and word choice, and from 
the standpoint of their physical appearance. The well- 
known adage, “Every letter a sales letter,” contains a great 
deal of truth and is something which every writer of busi- 
ness letters should bear in mind constantly. 

Correspondence manuals. In large organizations, where 
the number of dictators and stenographers is such that it 
is desirable to standardize on both the mechanical make-up 
and the content of letters of a more or less routine character, 
the use of correspondence manuals is of distinct advantage. 

By means of such manuals the mechanical make-up of 
a letter can be standardized. Some of the points to con- 
sider in standardizing the form of letters are the date, sub- 
ject, address, salutation, line spacing, paragraphs, sentences, 
margins, numbers, quotations, signatures, complimentary 
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close, second-sheet headings, identifying initials, and carbon 
copies. 

When a large volume of correspondence is of a routine 
nature, form paragraphs and form letters are often used to 
advantage. In preparing form letters, the first step is to 
analyze and classify routine situations. The ofl&ce manager, 
or a specialist employed for this purpose, then prepares a 
set of letters which, with the appropriate references to the 
particular letter being answered, such as the name, date, 
and so on, can be used over and over again. Thus the 
person to whom the letter is sent feels that he or she is 
receiving a personally dictated letter. Such letters, of 
course, are not processed letters, but are merely forms which 
the tj'pist copies. 

In eases where it is not possible to write a form letter 
which will fully cover every situation, a series of form para- 
graphs may be prepared for use by the correspondents and 
dictators. Each such paragraph is numbered. The corre- 
spondent, in answering a letter, indicates the paragraph 
numbers to be used. The typist, in answering the letter, 
merely refers in her copy of the correspondence manual to 
the form paragraphs as marked by the dictator and copies 
them in the order given. 

Incentive compensation plans. In recent years an in- 
creasing number of companies have established wage sys- 
tems based on the amount of work produced. Such plans 
have been especially widely adopted in connection with the 
work of centralized stenographic and transcription depart- 
ments. This important part of the organization and opera- 
tion of the stenographic department is treated in Chapter 
XXIV. 



CHAPTER X 


Organization and Work of the 
General Service Units 


Relation of the office manager to service activities. 
Previous chapters have emphasized the importance of the 
work of the ofl&ce manager as a service executive. Piling 
and stenographic services have already been considered. 
There remain, however, a number of other equally impor- 
tant activities, including mailing and messenger service, 
telephone information and reception service, duplicating 
service, and the storage and issuance of office supplies. 
This chapter is devoted to a discussion of these matters, 
which together constitute a group of the most important 
functions for which the office manager usually is respon- 
sible. 

The mailing department. Someone has aptly described 
the mailing department of a business organization as the 
extension of the United States Postal System into the busi- 
ness house itself. As a matter of fact, a company mailing 
department is both the first and the last point of contact 
between the firm and its customers with whom it deals by 
mail. A weU-organized mailing department finds many op- 
portunities for rendering constructive service. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the department also may be a source of 
loss rather than profit. Statistics show that every year 
American businessmen throw into the fire — postal loss — 
over $10,000,000. At least 95 per cent of this tremendous 
sum may be traced directly to ignorance of clerks and others 
in the mailing department. No matter how effectively 
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post-office employees may do their work, such mistakes as 
incorrect addresses, insufficient postage, unsealed first-class 
mail, and other similar errors due to carelessness are the 
direct responsibility of the company itself. The practice, 
therefore, of placing j’-oung and inexperienced employees 
in the mailing department on the assumption that they are 
good enough for such work is apt to be an expensive policy. 

Methods of handling incoming mail. The handling of 
mail is almost always centralized. Even in the small of- 
fice the single office boy usually handles all the mail. 

.The procedure followed in handling incoming mail in 
the average company may be summarized as follows : 

1. The mail is obtained from the post office by a com- 
pany messenger, or delivered to the company by the letter 
carrier. Large companies usually find it desirable to have 
their own messengers call at the post office to secure the 
mail. 

2. Upon receipt in the mailing department, all mail, ex- 
cept that marked “Personal,” is opened. Practice differs 
with regard to the manner in which personal letters are 
handled. Many of the larger companies discourage sub- 
ordinate employees, either directly or indirectly, from re- 
ceiving personal communications in the office, some going 
so far as to redirect such letters to the home address of the 
employees as soon as they are received. Other organiza- 
tions, however, feel that since the total volume of em- 
ployees’ mail is but a small fraction of the entire amount 
received, the easiest way, everything considered, is to handle 
employees’ personal mail in the same way that company 
letters are taken care of. 

Letters addressed to specific individuals occupying execu- 
tive positions in the company may or may not be opened 
by the mailing department. Some organizations have a 
rigid rule that all mail, no matter whether it is addressed 
to the company or to an individual, shall be opened in the 
mailing department. This plan is followed on the assump- 
tion that a large majority of the communications received 
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deal with company business and that, consequently, all 
mail should be examined in the mail room first so that it 
can be routed to the right department or individual. The 
majority of companies, however, have mail which is ad- 
dressed to individuals delivered directly to them unopened, 
on the assumption that a considerable number of such com- 
munications may be of a confidential nature. While no 
great harm can come, perhaps, from having them hastily 
scanned in the mailing department to determine to whom 
they shall be delivered, occasionally matters might be seen 
by subordinate employees about which it might be better 
that they did not know, for one reason or another. 

Mail is opened either by machine or by hand, depending 
largely on the volume of work to be done. As stated in 
Chapter VII, both hand operated and electrically operated 
mail-opening machines may be bought, depending upon the 
volume of mail. 

3. As soon as the letters have been opened, all those 
containing checks or cash may be put into a separate pile 
for direct delivery to the cashier’s department, or the 
money may be detached and a notation made on the face 
of the letter stating the amount enclosed. If the latter 
method is followed, it is necessary to have one or more 
clerks in the mailing room enter, on designated forms, the 
names of customers from whom money has been received, 
together with the amounts enclosed. 

4. As the letters are opened and those containing remit- 
tances disposed of in one way or another, they are sorted 
by departments, sections, and, in certain cases, by individ- 
uals. Practice differs widely, but in a large concern the 
mailing department will sort only by main departments or 
sections, except when letters are addressed specifically to 
certain chief executives. Racks or large circular bins may 
be provided for sorting mail. Figures 68 and 69 illustrate 
two types of racks used in sorting mail at the home office of 
an insurance company. Some companies make a practice 
of time-stamping all incoming mail as it is sorted. 
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5. After the mail has been sorted by departments, it is 
ready for delivery by messengers to the various depart- 
ments. Since it is highly desirable that all the steps out- 
lined above shall have been performed and completed by 


Fig. 68.“~Mailiiig Department of an Insurance Company. Courtesy of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


the time the office opens, it is the usual practice to have 
certain members of the mailing department arrive some- 
what in advance of the regular office hours. 

Methods of handling outgoing mail. Outgoing mail is 
usually handled as follows: 

1. The messenger department collects outgoing mail 
periodically from the outgoing-mail letter trays or baskets 
on the desks in the various departments. The organization 
of this activity is discussed in a subsequent section. 

2. As outgoing mail is received in the mailing room, it 
is folded, inserted in envelopes, sealed, and stamped. 
Sometimes enclosures, such as booklets or return reply 
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cards, must be enclosed. Particular care must be taken 
to be sure that all enclosures that are to accompany the 
letter and the envelope are actually enclosed. Large mail- 
ing departments use sealing and stamping machines, oper- 



Fig. 69.— Mailing Department of an Insurance Company. Courtesy of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


ated by hand or electrically, such as those described in 
Chapter VII. The folding and sealing of all mail, whether 
by machine or by hand, must be done carefully and 
neatly, so that when the letter arrives and is taken from 
its envelope by the recipient, it makes a good impression 
and does not show signs of carelessness or hasty work. 

Outgoing mail should be coordinated as closely as pos- 
sible with airplane, train, and boat schedules. The head 
of the mailing department can easily find out from the 
post office the closing hour for mail which is to be sent by 
a certain train, boat, or plane. Schedules showing the time 
at which letters must leave the company mailing depart- 
ment in order to meet these closing times should then 
be prepared and posted in a conspicuous place in the mail- 
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ing room. If this practice is followed, letters will reach 
their destination promptly. 

For selfish reasons, if for no other, as much of the out- 
going mail as possible should be dispatched early in the 
day. To this end, periodic collections of outgoing mail 
should be made from the various departments in the office 
during the forenoon, and a preliminary outgoing mail 
should be sent not later than noontime. After this, out- 
going mail should be sent away at least every two hours. 
In this way the inevitable peak load which comes toward 
the close of the business day may be somewhat reduced. 

Mailing-department methods of a publishing company. 
The foregoing sections have described the methods of 
handling incoming and outgoing mail in the average busi- 
ness office. In a number of lines of business such as pub- 
lishing, mail order, and broadcasting, for example, the mail- 
ing problem is of more than ordinary importance, because 
of the exceptionally large volume handled. The practices 
of a w'ell-known publishing company offer an excellent prac- 
tical illustration of what is involved in such eases. Some 
idea of the size and importance of the mailing department 
in this company may be gained from the fact that in a 
recent year the department mailed out something over 

000, 000 pieces of mail matter, and that between twenty- 
five and thirty-five people are regularly employed in the 
department. 

The department handles two major classes of mail mat- 
ter. First, there are the “direct mail” pieces, which consist 
of letters, circulars, booklets, and so on, sent out by the 
company to promote its own business. The volume of this 
work constitutes approximately two-thirds of the total vol- 
ume handled by the department. Second, one of the de- 
partments of the company sells an addressing and mailing 
service to other organizations. The company does not sell 
lists of names, as such, but it does sell the use of these lists. 
Consequently, the addressing and mailing operations are 
necessarily done by the seller. For this service the buyer 
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is charged on a per thousand basis, in addition to the 
charge for the use of the list. The mailing department also 
handles all first-class outgoing mail matter written by the 
various members of the orgapizations. The number of 
pieces of mail matter of the last kind ranges between 1000 
and 2000 per day. 

To hazrdle this volume of work, the department employs 
an average of five mailers, ten typists, seven messengers, 
three mailing-machine operators, one folding-machine op- 
erator, two first-class mail clerks, and two general office 
boys, all of whom are under the direction of the supervisor 
and the assistant supervisor. 

The routine followed in the daily work of the department 
begins when the necessary lists of names to be copied are 
secured, together with a stock of the material that is to 
be sent out on the list. In case the lists are used to pro- 
mote the business of the company itself, the names of 
prospective customers are kept on cards in the sales- 
promotion department. When a given list is to be cir- 
cularized, the trays, each containing approximately 500 
cards, are sent to the mailing department. From these 
cards typists address the envelopes. While the envelopes 
are being addressed, the necessary letters, circulars, postal 
cards, booklets, and other enclosures are ordered from the 
stock room and placed in the mailing department ready for 
use. When the typists have finished typing a sufficient 
number of envelopes, the mailers start the work of enclosing 
the material which is to go out on that particular mailing. 
This mailing operation consists of folding the material, col- 
lating it, and enclosing it in envelopes. As fast as this 
operation is completed, the envelopes are passed along to 
the postage meter machines, where they are stamped and 
sealed. All card lists are kept on both an alphabetical and 
a geographical basis; consequently, it is possible to zone 
by states and postal routes all material as it leaves the 
postage meter machines. Bagging the mail is the work of 
the general office boys, who are also responsible for deliver- 
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ing it to the loading platform, where it is taken by trucks 
to the post office. 

The authority to proceed with a given mailing is con- 
tained in a “mailing order” which gives specific, detailed 
instructions of exactly what is to be done — what material 
is to be enclosed, what list is to be used, when the mailing 
is to be made, and so on. The mailing order is made out 
in duplicate and signed by the person authorizing the mail- 
ing. The original copy is sent to the mailing department, 
the duplicate being retained in the sales-promotion de- 
partment for follow-up and future reference. 

Machine work has been substituted for hand work wher- 
ever it has been found practical to do so, as the volume 
of work fully justifies such an arrangement. As stated 
above, automatic stamping and sealing machines are used. 
A folding machine, capable of making any of the so-called 
standard folds on letters, circulars, and so on, at the rate 
of 5000 or more an hour, is also a part of the machine 
equipment of the department. 

Mailing methods of the Doherty Company. The organ- 
ization and work of the mailing department of Henry L. 
Doherty and Company, as described by Mr. Allen Everett, 
manager of the Planning Department, is interesting from 
the point of view of both routine and peak-load operation. 
Mr. Everett says, in part ^ : 

During the past two or three years the volume of incoming 
mail has averaged 35,000 pieces per month. Prior to that, be- 
cause of a policy of monthly dividend payments, and, of course, 
during a period of greater business activity, the monthly aver- 
age was more than 1,000,000 outgoing pieces. 

The plan for handling routine mailing work is simple. A 
post ofiSce box is rented and all incoming mail is held in bags at 
the post office. Boj's call for the mail hourly, beginning at 
7:30 A.M. and continuing until 4:30' P.M. The bags are brought 
to the central location where a preliminary sort is made. All 
personal mail is delivered intact to the individual at hourly 

^ Everett, .411en, Ofice Machines and Methods. American Management 
Association, 1935. 
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intervals by boys on regular inter-departmental routes. All 
company mail is opened by members of a specially trained unit 
in the general files division, which is a part of the service de- 
partment. Letters containing checks or negotiable papers are 
immediately delivered to the cashier’s department. Notation 
as to contents, sender, and so on are made on the envelopes, and 
these are retained by the files division for a period of six weeks 
as evidence to assist in tracing a misplaced or lost payment. 

All other mail is divided into two general categories: the 
correspondence that is routine, and the correspondence of certain 
departments, more technical in nature, such as financial, legal, 
engineering, operating, and so on. Mail in the first category is 
delivered to the department concerned, immediately. Alail in 
the second category is indexed before delivery. The indexing is 
done on small slips 4 inches by 2y% inches in size. On these 
slips are noted the names of sender and addressee, the date and 
the subject. All outgoing correspondence from this group of 
departments is also indexed. The index on outgoing correspond- 
ence is prepared from an extra copy made expressly for the 
use of the filing unit. The indices are referenced, and thus 
the complete file on any subject can be located. Just as soon 
as correspondence is indexed, it is delivered to the proper de- 
partment and individual. 

Messenger boys make regular hourly trips on departmental 
mail routes. They not only deliver incoming mail, but also pick 
up outgoing mail, including inter-office letters and memos and 
letters to be mailed to the outside. All of this material is taken 
to the central unit, where it is sorted. Inter-ofiice material is 
dispatched via the next mail route. Letters to be mailed outside 
are sorted into two classes, that is, correspondence to allied com- 
panies, and letters to other companies or individuals. All corre- 
spondence to allied companies is sent to the mailing unit un- 
enclosed, sorted there as to companies, and near the end of each 
day posted in a single large envelope to each company with the 
consequent savings in postage. Other outgoing mail, already 
enclosed in envelopes, is passed through a postage meter ma- 
chine and sent to' the post oflSce at convenient intervals, as suf- 
ficient volume accumulates. 

Foreign mail is hand stamped with proper postage, as is 
special domestic mail, w^hen it is desired to have the envelope 
show a regular postage stamp instead of the machine indicia 
mark. The stamp supply is under proper control and custody, 
as are the postage meters. All outgoing mail from each depart- 
ment is accompanied by a small form showing number of letters. 
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packages, and so on, the account charged, and the signature of 
the individual authorized to order postage. 

It is important for those responsible for the mailing operation 
to keep abreast of all changing postal regulations, in order that 
they may inaugurate mailing economies and maintain pleasant 
relations with postal authorities. The latter is an important 
factor, particularly during peak-load special mailing operations, 
when it is essential to have every bit of help and cooperation 
possible from the post office departments to facilitate fulfilling 
_ schedules. 

How peak-load operations are handled. 

The routine mailing operation just described is easily sucep- 
tible to accurate planning, handling, and control. The occa- 
sional peak-load, operation, however, presents a problem not so 
easily solved, especially where a time limit is involved and 
where the volume runs into several hundred thousand pieces. 
Jobs of this nature include such wurk as the mailing of notices 
of the annual meeting to stockholders and the enclosure of 
proxies, mailing financial reports and special letters to stock- 
holders, distribution of advertising letters or material, and so on. 

The problems encountered in sending over 600,000 proxies to 
stockholders for the annual meeting illustrate what is involved 
in such cases. The date for the record of stockholders is March 
15. On the average, all proxies must be in the mail by April 6, 
in order to be in the hands of stockholders the required length 
of time before the meeting. Between March 15 and April 6, 
the stockholders’ books must be closed and balanced, the proxies 
addressed, the number of shares inserted and checked, duplicates 
eliminated, follow-up stubs filed, proxies inserted in window 
envelopes, sorted and mailed. It generally happens, even though 
schedules are carefully planned and balanced, that only from 
five to six days can be allowed for the wmrk of the mailing divi- 
sion, which includes insertion, sealing, sorting, binding, bagging, 
and mailing. The sorting and binding operations are necessary 
to take advantage of a postage regulation permitting identical 
mail to go at the rate of 12 cents per pound (but not less than 
1 cent per piece) . This means a saving of 2 cents per piece, 
which for 600,000 pieces amounts to a gross saving of $12,000! 

Briefly, the entire operation consists of the periodic delivery 
throughout the day of proxies, which have been previously ad- 
dressed by automatic machinerjq to a unit of the mail division 
for insertion in window envelopes. This is done by automatic 
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machines which seal the envelopes in the same operation. The 
envelopes then go to a sorting unit, where they are segregated in 
a series of racks according to states and towns. When this is 
complete the batches for each town are bound by an automatic 
tying machine. Thence they are placed in post office mail bags, 
and weighed; a count is calculated from a pre-determined figure 
of pieces per pound, in which the Post Office has concurred, and 
delivered to the post office, together with a statement showing 
weight, count, and so on. Postage is not necessary, since a 
permit indicia has already been printed on the envelopes and a 
credit has been established at the post office against which the 
postage cost of each bag of mail is charged. 

Automatic equipment used. 

Machines are used for inserting enclosures in envelopes. 
These machines have hoppers which provide for a maximum of 
four enclosures. If the envelope is too thick, denoting more 
than the required number of enclosures, or if the envelope is too 
thin, showing less than the required number, the machine auto- 
matically stops. These machines average from 2800 to 3000 
single enclosures per hour. The cost of machine enclosing is 
just about one-half of that for hand enclosing, considering labor 
costs alone. 

Wooden racks containing pigeonholes of convenient size are 
employed for sorting. The racks are five compartments high 
and six wide. Generally two are hinged together along their 
vertical edges and placed in a V shape on tables. The operator 
works in the angle of the V, so that all pigeonholes are wuthin 
easy reach and physical effort and motion are reduced to a 
minimum. This equipment is a combination of standard inex- 
pensive tables and wooden racks, which any carpenter can build 
quickly. 

In our company 40 per cent of all addresses are wdthin five 
states. Consequently a preliminary sort is made for these five 
states. We have also found that a majority of the addresses 
are in a relatively few large cities in each of these states. There- 
fore, a second sort is made by principal cities. The sort is then 
continued by planned steps along these lines until the ultimate 
breakdown is achieved. Sorting racks and pigeonholes are ar- 
ranged and labeled to conform with this system, which permits 
rapid and efficient work. 

After letters are sorted, mail going to each town must be tied 
up separately. This is accomplished by a tying machine, which 
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is a sturdy piece of apparatus, electrically driven, having a plat- 
form about waist-high. The twine is bound around in two direc- 
tions by turning the bundle. These bundles are then dropped 
into post office mail bags held upright with throats wide open 
by the usual frames. When each bag is full, it is closed and 
weighed and sent to the post office, together with a form showing 
weight, calculated number of letters, and so on. 

Methods of reducing mailing costs. Since the advance 
in postage rates that took place a few years ago, increased 
attention has been given to methods of reducing mailing 
costs. By no means should it be assumed, therefore, that 
the entire duty of the mailing department has been dis- 
charged when it has properly handled the routine and 
special work in some such way as outlined above. There 
are a number of very real and w'orth-while economies which 
a well-organized mailing department can effect. Some of 
the more important of these are outlined below. 

Regulations and suggestions applicable to first- and third- 
class mail. Obviously the first step in any practical plan 
to reduce mailing costs is a thorough knowledge of the 
postal regulations. Some of these, which are applicable to 
first- and third-class mail, are summarized below, primarily 
for the purpose of indicating the numerous technicalities 
and details involved.^ 

First-class matter. 

First-class mail is written matter, or matter sealed against 
postal inspection. It includes hand or typewritten (including 
automatically typed) letters, post cards, and carbon copies; also 
all matter wholly or partly in w'riting, whether sealed or not 
(except manuscript copy accompanying proof sheets) , and ma- 
terial of any type enclosed in business reply envelopes. Rates 
for first-class matter are as follows; 

Letters for Local Delivery ... 2^ per oz. 

Letters for Non-Local Delivery 3^ per oz. 

Postals and Post Cards 1^ each 

Business Reply Envelopes for 2d per oz., plus Id for each 

Local Delivery letter 

Business Reply Envelopes for 3d per oz., plus Id for each 

Non-Local Delivery letter 

- h.S£. Mailing Guide. XJnited States Envelope Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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Types o£ postage. 

Adhesive stamps or metered indicia may be used. Adhesive 
stamps for first-class may be of the precancelled variety if 
special authority is secured. Metered indicia for first-class 



FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 0 
(Sec.510P.L.&R.) 

I CITY, STATE 


SEC 562 P. L. & R. 


U. S. Postage 

PAID 

Cit 7 , State 
Permit No. 00 


SEC. 562 P. L. & R. 


m-CAMCEL I 

1 cent 

SPRlNGEtetD, 

MASS. 

Ic Ic 


Fig. 70. — Four Types of Postage Indicia. 

matter must show the amount paid in postage, permit number, 
name of post office, and date of mailing. The indicia may be in 
any color, including red. The mailing must be deposited, with 
a statement of the number of pieces, in the post office or author- 
ized collection point. 

Conditions governing use of window envelopes. 

The window may be used only for displaying name and ad- 
dress of addressee and must be parallel with the length of the 
envelope. Only one window (or opening) is allowed. The win- 
dow must be at least 1% inches from the top and % inches from 
the bottom and sides of the envelope. The window envelope 
must bear a complete return address, including street and num- 
ber or post office box. No printing within % of an inch of the 
window is allowed except a plain, narrow border not over 5/32 
of an inch in width. The same type border also is permitted 
around the outside edge of the envelope. All stationery mailed 
in window envelopes, as well as the envelopes themselves, must 
be of white or a light tint or shade. 
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Business reply envelope forms. 

Collect-on-delivery, or business reply envelopes, are allowed. 


Two permissible forms are shown 


FIRST CLASS 
rfSMlTNt. 

ftOSTW.WASS. 

3C.-POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY- = 

X)HN DOE & CO. — 

UMMAmocrsT. 

80STON. ■ " I ■ 
MASS, zimii 


Fig. 71. — One Form of Business Re- 
ply Envelope. 


in Figures 71 and 72. 

Concerns with branches or 
dealers who desire to dis- 
tribute business reply enve- 
lopes from their main office 
to be returned to various 
dealers or branches may do 
so either under permit ob- 
tained at each of the offices 
to which envelopes are to be 
returned, or under one per- 
mit issued at the post office 
where the main office of 
the company is located. 


Third-class matter. 

Third-class mail is printed matter and . other mailable matter 
weighing eight ounces or less. ^Trinted matter’^ includes: 

A. Single copies of straight printed matter (not reproductions of 

The rate is IY 2 cents for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof. 
Stamps or postage meter ma- 
chine without date line may be 
used. 

B. Twenty or more copies 
of printed, multigraphed, mim- 
eographed, or otherwise repro- 
duced circulars, including repro- 
ductions of handwriting. The 
insertion of handwritten, typed, 
or stamped date and names of 
addressee and addresser is per- 
mitted. The rate is iy 2 cents 
for each 2 ounces or fraction. 
Regular or precancelled stamps, postage meter machine, without date 
line, or printed non-meter indicia may be used. 

C. Two hundred or more, or 20 pounds or more, of mail othenvise 
like (B) may be sent under bulk rate, if the mailer has a permit, and 
if the mail is sorted and faced for states and for all post offices re- 
ceiving fifteen or more pieces. The rate is 12 cents per pound, but 
not less than 1 cent per piece. Precancelled stamps, printed non- 
meter indicia, or postage meter machine without date line may be used. 

D. Books and catalogs of less than twenty-four pages and those 


typewritten or handwritten matter). 



Fig. 72. — Another Form of Business 
Reply Envelope. 
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having twenty-four pages or over (twenty-two of which are printed) 
and weighing 8 ounces or less each. The rates for single copies are 
1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction, and 8 cents per pound for 200 
or more, copies or 20 pounds or 'more, but not less than 1 cent per 
piece. The mailer must have a permit, and the mail must be sorted 
and faced for all states and aU post offices receiving fifteen or more 
pieces. Precancelled stamps, printed non-meter indicia, or postage 
meter machine without date line may be used. 

Merchandise, books and other articles, except circulars and 
miscellaneous printed matter, if weighing less than 8 ounces, 
may be sealed if the package carries the printed statement, 
^Tostmaster: This parcel may be opened for postal inspection if 
necessary,” and the return address of the sender is written or 
printed. The return and forwarding of third-class mail requires 
postage anew. Return of undeliverable third-class mail may be 
secured by printing upon the face in connection with the cor- 
ner card a guarantee of postage payment. The forwarding ad- 
dress of third-class mail may be secured by printing in the lower 
left-hand corner, ^Tostmaster: If forwarding to a newr address, 
notify sender on Form 3547, postage for which is guaranteed.” 
Advertisers using Form 3547, however, 'should avoid annoying 
prospects who may have changed residence and left a forward- 
ing address, by wording inscription as follows: ^Tostmaster: In 
case of removal, do not notify addressee but hold matter and 
state on Form 3547 amount of forwarding postage required. 
Forwarding postage and postage for notice guaranteed.” If 
this is not done, the prospect must pay the cost of forW'arding 
postage on delivery — a fruitful source of ill-will. 

Other suggestions for reducing mail-handling costs. 
Aside from savings to be secured through a thorough knowl- 
edge of the postal regulations, there are many other w^ays 
in which mail-handling costs may be reduced.^ 

1. Many firms send out collection letters and inclose stamped 
return envelopes. This is a w^asteful practice, for only a small 
percentage of these envelopes are ever used. Business reply en- 
velopes should be used whenever possible. One central permit 
number allows the use of these envelopes by branch offices and 
even permits distribution outside of the mail. A customer simply 

3 Adapted from Rogers, Donn E., Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
“Twenty Plans That Cut Mail Handling Costs,” Management Methods, 
June, 1933. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York. 
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drops this envelope in the mail without afBxing postage. When 
the letter is returned the post office collects the regular three 
cents postage plus one cent for the reply privilege. The 
only time it is more economical 'to send stamped envelopes is 
when a return of 75 per cent or better is expected, as one hun- 
dred stamped envelopes cost three dollars and seventy-five 
returned C. 0. D. envelopes cost the same. 

2. Important rush mail should be separated from routine 
correspondence and marked for special attention in the mailing 
department. This mail should be handed to the city post office 
dispatch clerk for a definite air-mail or train-mail closing. If 
the letter reaches its destination during the night, it will be 
delivered early the following morning. However, if it reaches 
its destination during the day, it should be stamped ^'SPECIAL 
DELIVERY” to insure delivery that same day. Rush letters 
separated and delivered to the post office for definite mail clos- 
ings will be accorded special attention even during rush hours. 

3. Many firms have branch offices throughout the country 
with which they correspond regularly. The parcel-post zones 
are fixed for each one of these branch offices. The parcel-post 
zone can easily be placed on either a printed or an addresso- 
graphed label in advance of the mailing. The shipping clerk 
is then able to zone the parcel at a glance without referring to 
either a chart or a postal guide. When the shipping weights are 
constant the postage to each agency or branch office may be 
predetermined and placed on a small chart for ready reference. 

4. All important letters sent by air mail should be confirmed. 
Mail planes are sometimes forced down and air mail delayed. 
Copies of letters sent to any branch office should be sent with 
the regular daily mail dispatch to that agency; if confidential, 
they should be enclosed and sealed in a postage” envelope. 
Copies of air-mail letters sent to those outside the company 
should be sent by regular first-class postage. 

5. Large corporations maintaining sales and service branches 
frequently receive mail from their representatives that either 
is short of postage or bears an excessive amount. The post 
office exacts an additional penalty in the case of short-paid let- 
ters, which is collected when the letter is delivered. Each 
agency should be instructed to test its postal scales, setting them 
accurately before weighing the day's mail. The short-paid 
envelopes received at headquarters should be returned to each 
office manager with instructions to check the outgoing mail more 
carefully to avoid such waste in the future. 

6. Firms sending out material under a post-office permit 
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usually print up a large supply of envelopes in advance. A 
slight variation in weight or a change in mailing regulations 
may change the printed postage rate. It is not necessary to 
destroy the surplus supply of these envelopes. Print gummed 
stickers indicating the new rate and affix them the same as 
postage stamps. Care must be taken to place the sticker so 
that it completely obliterates the old indicia. 

7. Storing envelopes in a warm, dry room causes the gummed 
flaps to curl. This makes sealing difficult, particularly when 
the envelopes are to be sealed by machine. A shallow pan of 
water should be placed over each tier of envelopes to provide 
sufficient moisture to prevent the envelope flaps from curling in- 
ward. 

8. A letter enclosed in a package subjects it to the higher or 
first-class postage rate. This same letter may be stamped and 
fastened to the outside of the package and the package itself 
mailed as parcel post. Both the package and the letter must 
bear complete addresses. This plan can be put into effect by 
gumming the back of one hundred envelopes and marking each 
one ^TIRST CLASS.^^ It is then a simple matter to insert 
the letter, moisten the gummed surface, and affix the envelope 
to the outside of the package. In this connection, however, it 
is well to remember that the package and letter travel as parcel 
post, wffiich is considerably slower than first-class mail. 

9. Many firms insure their valuable parcel-post packages 
with private insurance companies. Such packages should never 
be marked ^INSURED to indicate private insurance. The 
parcel-post regulations permit this marking to indicate gov- 
ernment insurance only, 

10. Many firms keep large supplies of addressed envelopes 
ready to send to their branch offices. If the address of a branch 
is changed, it is not necessary to destroy the stock of envelopes 
containing the old address. Print the new address on gummed 
labels and paste them over the old address. 

11. Small mailers usually designate some inexperienced file 
clerk or office boy to stamp and dispatch their mail. These 
duties are often performed in a hurried, haphazard manner. 
Although the office manager would never think of giving this 
clerk a fifty-dollar petty cash fund, he unhesitatingly gives him 
the equivalent in postage stamps. The responsibility Tor the 
proper weighing and stamping of mail should be delegated to 
a clerk wffio is especially trained for this important work. 

12. Large mailers seldom question their annual postage bills. 
If the amount is unusually large they hold a hurried consulta- 
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tion and decide to operate immediately on their advertising 
budget. A more careful diagnosis would probably lead to an 
intelligent analysis of mailing methods. Such an analysis should 
include; (1) checking each class of mail to determine the low- 
est and most advantageous postal rates; (2) revising the stamp 
accounting system to control stamps and show clearly, day by 
day, stamps purchased, stamps used, and stamps on hand at the 
beginning and end of the day; (3) giving proper publicity and 
attention to constantly changing mailing regulations and train- 
ing mail clerks so that they may understand and apply them 
correctly; and (4) checking the possibility of securing more 
modern and eflBcient mailing equipment. 

From the foregoing it should be entirely clear that the 
organization and operation of a mailing department is by 
no means a simple task, especially in a large company. 
Knowledge of a large number of detailed technical postal 
regulations is essential. Accuracy, thoroughness, and initi- 
ative are qualities which every employee of the mailing 
department must possess. The office manager who allows 
his mailing department to be manned largely by inex- 
perienced and untrained personnel, on the assumption that 
“anybody can take care of the mail,” makes a serious and 
costly mistake. 

Organization and work of the messenger service. With 
relatively few exceptions the type and appearance of mes- 
sengers employed in the average concern, as well as the 
organization of their activities, is, unfortunately, nothing 
of which business houses may be proud. Like the mailing 
department, it ia too often thought that anyone can be a 
messenger and that the messenger department should serve 
as a training school for aU new employees. While it is 
true that the work which the average messenger performs 
does not require great ability, it is also true that the first 
impression that a company makes on visitors is often the 
result of contact with a member of the messenger depart- 
ment. Consequently, messengers should be selected on the 
basis of their personal cleanliness and appearance, as well 
as for their mental and physical ability to do the work. 
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Courtesy, both to company visitors and to other employees, 
and a sense of responsibility should be emphasized. The 
fact that a messenger’s position is often merely an enter- 
ing wedge from which promotion to a better-paying posi- 
tion comes should be constantly impressed on the minds 
of all messengers. Possibly the old facetious comment 
about hiring a new messenger boy when the president dies 
is somewhat far fetched, but it is certainly true that in 
many cases department heads needing a clerk for a minor 
position pick a messenger who has made a good impression 
on them. 

' These comments regarding the importance of the place 
that the messenger holds are not made for the purpose of 
dignifying the messenger’s job, but rather to center atten- 
tion on the attitude which the office manager should take 
toward the messengers and the department as a 'whole. 

Control of the messenger’s -work. Regular schedules, 
close supervision, and very specific instructions comprise 
the three main points to be borne in mind in organizing 
and controlling the messenger service. A number of com- 
panies find it advantageous to employ a mature man as 
head of the messenger department, since such a person, 
provided he has the right type of forceful personality, can 
better control the work of the boys and their attitude to- 
ward their duties than could some less mature and experi- 
enced person. 

Many companies, especially large ones, use a card sys- 
tem for controlling the activities of the messengers. In 
some cases the messenger notes the exact time of his visit 
on a card attached to the outgoing mail box in each depart- 
ment. The head of the messenger department, in turn, 
has a control sheet which shows the time -vffien each mes- 
senger left the central station and -vffien he returned. In 
this way the head messenger may keep in close and con- 
stant touch with the activities of each of his messengers 
during the day. 

Control over the promptness and number of trips made 
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bj' each messenger throughout the day also may be main- 
tained by the use of a series of numbered cards. The cards, 
which are made of heavy cardboard, give only a number; 
in other words, no effort is made to print or stamp the 
time on the individual cards. As each messenger leaves 
the mailing department he — or she — ^is given a set of num- 
bers for that particular trip. As collections are made from 
each box, the card covering that trip number is deposited 
in the box and the card of the previous trip collected. The 
cards thus collected are returned to the supervisor of the 
mailing department at the end of the trip. No cards are 
issued in advance, nor are any of the messengers allowed 
to retain cards in their possession. 

This system, which is automatic as well as simple, has 
been found most effective in checking both the promptness 
of the messengers in their collections, and their care in de- 
livering and collecting at each box on each trip. If, for 
example, a complaint is made by an executive or employee 
that no collection has been made from his box for the last 
few hours, the person receiving the complaint simply asks 
him to give the number of the collection card then in the 
box. This number indicates at once the time when the 
last collection was actually made. If the messenger is 
behind schedule, or if he has skipped that box on the last 
trip, this fact is established without question immediately. 
If, on the other hand, the proper collection card is in the 
box, it is assumed that the messenger actually did call at 
the box and did collect whatever material was in it. In 
the same way, in eases of complaints of failure to collect 
material alleged to have been in the box, it can be assumed 
without serious question that if the number of the collec- 
tion card is correct, the papers were not, as a matter of 
fact, in the box at the time the collection was made. It is 
obvious that without some such plan as this, no basis 
exists for determining the facts in the case, and that dis- 
satisfaction to all concerned is the result. 

Methods used by the National City Bank of New York. 
I'i hen the messenger service was organized, three central 
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distributing points were established— one on the eighth 
floor, one on the fifth floor, and one on the bank, or main, 
floor. The operation of the stations is under the direction 
of the incoming-mail department, and each is in charge 
of a man thoroughly familiar with aH departments in the 
bank and their location. 

This man sits at a table and has before him a rack with 
leaves, somewhat resembling a mill wheel cut in half. 
Each space between the leaves is reserved for mail in- 
tended for delivery to a certain department. As the boys 
dehver mail to the man in charge of a station, he sorts it 
and places the various pieces in the rack according to de- 
partments, so that it is ready to be collected by boys mak- 
ing deliveries to those departments. 

For instance, if the foreign teller’s department, on the 
fifth floor, wished to send a communication to the foreign 
bookkeeping department, which is on the eighth floor, the 
note would be placed in the top tray of a double-decked 
basket, which is kept in every department from which com- 
munications are likely to be sent. The man washing to 
send the note to the foreign bookkeeping department may 
then dismiss the matter from his mind, just as anyone does 
who drops a letter in a United States Mail box, for the 
procedure, after that, is automatic. Without a call hav- 
ing been sent out, a boy will presently appear and collect 
everything placed in the top trays of the baskets. This 
collection he will then take to his distributing station on 
the fifth floor. There the man in charge will take the 
note addressed to the foreign bookkeeping department and 
place it in the basket reserved for the eighth floor. In a 
few minutes, the boy whose delivery route takes him to 
the eighth floor will come by, take this note, together with 
any others addressed to the eighth floor, and deliver them 
to the distributing station on that floor, and from there 
the note will be promptly routed and delivered to the for- 
eign bookkeeping department. Such a departmental com- 
munication, placed in the basket in the department where 
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it originates, may reach the department to which it is ad- 
dressed in five minutes. Trips to make both pick-ups and 
deliveries are made on a ten-minute schedule throughout 
the day. In this manner, the bank is covered forty-eight 
times a day by the inter-departmental mail messengers. 
Between 2000 to 3000 packages or envelopes are handled 
by each distributing station each day. Under this system 
the work of delivering a message to every department of 
the bank can be completed in ten or fifteen minutes — a job 
which formerly required a good deal more than an hour. 

Reception and information service. One of the impor- 
tant general services for which the office manager is often 
responsible is the selection and supervision of reception 
and information clerks. Many companies have found it 
desirable to establish the position of reception clerk in 
their offices to receive visitors. The first impression of an 
organization on a visitor is gained through the reception 
clerk. Not only is the reception clerk a guardian of com- 
pany good will, but she is also a guardian of the time and 
energy of employees and executives. Considerable time 
and annoyance, on the part of both the visitor and the or- 
ganization, is saved by having the visitor directed expedi- 
tiously to the proper person in the organization. 

Qualifications of a reception clerk. As the desk of the 
receptionist is the front door of the organization, consider- 
able care should be exercised in selecting applicants for the 
position. The qualities desired, listed according to the 
frequency with which they were mentioned by fourteen 
companies who were queried on this point, were as fol- 
lows 

Pleasing personality Conservative dress 

Good appearance ■ Businesslike attitude 

Tact Common sense 

Good educational background Resourcefulness 
Poise Dignity 


^ Duties a)id QudlificatioTis of RecepiioTi CleThs, Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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Reserve Patience 

Discrimination. Quiet voice 

Better than average intelli- Refinement 

gence Even disposition 

Cordiality Natural conversationalist 

Standard instructions for information clerks. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the manual of instruction issued by 
a well-known mid western manufacturing company indi- 
cate the variety of matters wdth 'which the information 
clerk must be prepared to deal^ 

The information desk is the first contact and sometimes the 
only contact that the outsider has with the company, and it is 
.essential therefore that our visitors receive careful considera- 
tion. If some department appears to be careless in the length 
of time it requires visitors to wait, this should be reported to 
your superior. 

Securing necessary information from callers. 

1. Visitors wishing to contact individuals, regardless of pur- 
pose, should give their name, company represented, and the 
nature of their business (if not clear on the business card) be- 
fore being announced, by telephone. 

As a rule when asked, ^'What company do you represent?” 
the caller will give it, or he will state the nature of his business, 
or he will say, “I am a personal friend, or, “I am calling on 
personal business.^’ Should he tell you the latter, say: ^Then 
Mr. A knows you?” (Many who say they are calling on per- 
sonal business are not even known to the person whom they 
wish to see.) Should he then admit that he is not knovm to 
the man he wishes to see, ask him if he can give you the nature 
of the personal business and if not, then ask him if someone 
has sent or recommended him. 

If the caller gives a reason or indicates that he has been rec- 
ommended by someone to see the person upon whom he is 
calling, then announce him. AVhen he refuses to give any in- 
formation, tell him: 'T cannot announce you unless I may give 
Mr. A some information on what you wish to see him about.” 
Should the caller still refuse, telephone the secretary of Mr. A, 
telling the facts. Act on the secretary’s suggestion. 


s /did. 
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2. Farmers and dealers, as a rule, do not know whom to see. 
They will tell you, however, what they w^ant. Announce them 
to the proper person. 

3. Insurance agents and book and magazine salesmen have 
often given trouble by slipping into the oflBce and calling on 
people without being announced. If anyone calls this to your 
attention, or if you see a person attempting to pass into the 
office, report the matter immediately to your superior. These 
solicitors should ask to be announced, and after seeing one per- 
son they should return to the information desk and ask to be 
announced to the next person. When you know a man has 
previously not done this, advise him tactfully of our rule. Should 
he still violate the rule of going through the office unannounced 
from desk to desk, report immediately to your superior. The 
rule is definitely that no one is permitted to call from desk to 
desk for any reason whatsoever unless given special permission. 
This is done only on very rare occasions, and even then a guide 
may be provided. 

4. Collectors for credit-clothing houses, insurance companies, 
furniture stores, and so ojn, are not permitted to see our people 
during office hours. 

Announcing callers. 

1. Visitors are to be announced to the executive by telephone. 
If there is already a visitor with the person who is being called 
upon, tell your new visitor that Mr. A or his secretary will call 
when Mr. A is free. If the secretary does not call within a 
reasonable time, the information desk girl will call again. If 
Mr. A is in a conference, but his secretary knows that he will 
be free shortly, the girl at the information desk should tell the 
visitor that if he cares to wait, we will be glad to have him do 
so, and then wait for Mr. A^s secretary to call when Mr. A is 
free. The information girl should follow through to see that the 
visitor is taken care of as promptly as possible. 

2. If the caller asks to see an employee who works under a 
department head, the department head should be consulted over 
the telephone and, if it is convenient for the employee to do so, 
the caller should be received by the employee at the information 
desk. 

3. If the caller asks to see a secretary, the secretary should 
be called on the telephone. Ordinarily a secretary should re- 
ceive callers at the information desk. 
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When a person refuses to see a caller. 

If Mr. A is called upon and is too busy to see the calierj the 
information girl should tell the caller that ilr. A is busy and 
that he cannot be seen just then, but if the caller desires to see 
Mr, A at another time, an appointment can be made by tele- 
phone, or he might call back at a later date. 

If Mr. A states positively that he is not interested in seeing 
the caller, the information clerk will have to say something like 
this: ^^Mr. A is not interested in what you have to offer.'' Of 
course, all possible courtesy should be extended so as not to be 
irritating. (We do not give home addresses of employees with- 
out permission from the employee.) 

Report on callers. 

A visitor's report is made for each day showing the following 
information: 

NAME COMPANY MAN CALLED UPON 

One copy of this report is sent to the Buying Department and 
a second copy is kept at the information desk. At the end of 
each month a recapitulation is made and the total number of 
callers shown for the month. If special groups, such as those 
coming from schools or conventions, visit us, the total number 
of persons passing the information desk in each group should 
be reported separately. 

Handling mail. 

All special delivery letters are signed for at the information 
desk. After signing, a messenger sliould be called and the mail 
taken immediately to the person to whom it is addressed. If 
a special delivery letter is addressed only to the company, it 
g!:ould be sent to the mailing division by special messenger. 
Packages addressed to an individual may be accepted. If they 
are addressed just to the company, they should be sent to the 
receiving desk. 

Fill-in work. 

Work may be assigned to the information clerk by her super- 
visor or his secretary. Work should not be accepted from any- 
one else, because misunderstandings may arise as to the order 
in which jobs are to be completed. 
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Relief clerk at the information desk. 

The person relieving at the information desk should be as 
familiar with the work as the regular employee. The hours of 
relief are: 

10:00 to 10:15 
12:15 to 1:15 
3:00 to 3:15 

Visitors desiring to inspect our office and plant. 

Any person or group wushing to be taken through the office 
or mUl should be referred to the" Personnel Department. If 
the visitor is a dealer or consumer interested in our products, it 
is advisable to consult with the sales manager (or his secretary) 
who is concerned. If the sales manager can do so, the visitor 
will be given special attention. 

Donations. 

Persons asking for money or product donations should be 
referred to the Director of Personnel. If the donation requested 
is some product which is to be used at a church bazaar or similar 
festivity, the request should be referred to the General Sales 
Manager of the Cereal Department. No one is permitted to 
solicit employees for donations of any kind. 

Beggars, drunks, etc. 

Visitors of this type may make trouble, hence when they come 
in one of the nearby men should be called who understands the 
situation and can handle it properly. In no instance should 
information clerks make personal donations — all beggars are 
to be dismissed at once. 

Applicants for positions. 

Persons applying for work on our sales force or in the office 
should be referred to the Personnel Department and sent im- 
mediately to the Personnel floor, where the Personnel Depart- 
ment information clerk will receive the visitor. If, in the judg- 
ment of the information clerk, the applicant is of a type who 
would not, under any circumstances, be considered for employ- 
ment, the visitor should be told that we have no work for him 
and be dismissed courteously. 
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Telephone service. The work of the telephone oper- 
ators in handling incoming calls is another important form 
of reception and information service. The telephone com- 
panies themselves long ago adopted the slogan., ^'The Voice 
with the Smile, to emphasize the importance -of service 
and courtesy in handling telephone work. 

The following instructions® issued by a midwestern life 
insurance company, covering the work of the telephone 
operators in their contacts with callers, indicate the im- 
portance of this w^ork: 

A. The switchboard operator is to answer all incoming calls 
by saying, “X Life,” saying it in a tone of voice that suggests 
to the one calling that w^e are glad to have him call and not an- 
swering as a matter of duty. 

B. In order to save the time of the person calling in and of 
persons in our office, our operator should try in a tactful and 
pleasing way to find out what subject the person calling wishes 
to talk about, and connect him with the proper person at once. 
It may be that calls will come for some officer or department 
head which, in reality, should be handled by someone other than 
the person called for. In such a case, the operator should explain 
why she is referring the call to someone else and give the name 
of the person to whom it is being referred. 

C. When the person who should answer a call is not in the 
office, the operator or the one answering will state, ^^Mr. — is 
not in at present; will you talk with anyone else?” In case the 
caller desires to talk only with the person asked for, the operator, 
or the one answering, will then say, 'Tf you will leave your num- 
ber, I will have Mr, — call you as soon as he returns.” An 
exact record is to be kept of all such calls, and as soon as the 
person called returns, he should be informed of the call in order 
that he may answer it promptly. 

D. The switchboard operator will make outgoing business 
calls for those in the office desiring outside connections. It is 
necessary to give only the name and, if possible, the address 
of the person w^anted. The telephone number should be given 
if the person calling knows it. When the operator is given one 
or more names to call, immediately upon establishing connec- 
tion, she should inform the one calling whom she has on the 


Life Office Management Association Bulletin, February 15, 1936. 
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line so that the conversation can begin immediately, and the 
caller will not be embarrassed by having to ask to whom he is 
speaking. 

E. If the person being called is not in, the operator will 
say, ‘‘Please ask IMr. — to call IMr. — at Main 7323,’’ unless 
specifically instructed not to do so. 

F. Alf calls for information regarding the purchase of in- 
surance are to be referred to the City Sales Department. If 
only one salesman is in the office at the time, it is to be referred 
to him immediately by the cashier unless the person calling asks 
for a particular salesman. If two or more salesmen are in the 
office at the time, the prospect is to be given to the one whose 
turn it would be to have such prospects referred to him. The 
one handling salesmen’s calls is to apportion such calls equitably 
among the different men according to alphabetical order of 
names. The operator must be careful not only in getting the 
correct number, but also in seeing that such calls reach the 
salesmen as soon as they return to the office. 

G. When long-distance calls come in, the one being called 
is to be advised as to who is calling before connection is made 
so that no time is consumed in finding out who is calling. 

H. When a call comes in and the one calling tells the oper- 
ator that he wishes to talk about a matter pertaining to some 
one department in general, the operator will say, “Just a min- 
ute, please, I will connect you with Mr. — of the — Depart- 
ment.” When Mr. — answers, he will say, “ — Department, 

speaking,” so that the person calling will know that he 

has the proper connection. Our operator will introduce our 
IMr. — if she has secured name of the one calling. 

I. All officers and department heads, on being called by our 
operator, will answer the phone by speaking their name. For 
illustration, when a call is made for Mr. Doe, he will say, when 
he picks up the receiver, “Doe speaking.” 

J. Our telephone lines are not to be used by members of 
the office force during office hours for other than business pur- 
poses. When employees are called for other than business rea- 
sons, the operator will state that the person is engaged but 
will call during the noon hour or after the closing hour. Ex- 
ceptions will be made to this rule in emergency cases. On each 
floor, at the noon-hour period, a telephone line will be assigned 
to outgoing calls of employees. All calls must be made over 
these lines and must be dialed by the one calling. 

K. When an officer is absent or is not to be disturbed, his 
secretary shall say, “Mr. — ’s office, who is calling please?” She 
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shall then dispose of the call in accordance with the practice 
for handling visitors. 

Employee’s personal telephone calls. The problem of 
handling employees’ personal calls is always a difficult 
one. Some companies are strict, while others are lenient. 
In a number of large concerns subordinate employees are 
not permitted to be called to the telephone on personal 
matters during office hours, except on special occasions. 
Other companies have no such hard-and-fast rule, but leave 
the matter to the discretion and regulation of the individ- 
ual department head. It would seem, especially in the 
case of outgoing calls and other calls for which the com- 
pany is charged, that some restriction should be imposed. 
This is especially true if the telephone company is willing 
to provide pay telephone booths at convenient locations 
in the building. In practice, of course, no regulation in 
respect to this matter can ever be fully enforced, since em- 
ployees have ways whereby personal or social matters may 
be made to appear as necessary emergencies. The plan 
whereby employees are allowed to use the regular telephone 
service for personal calls, but for which they pay, telling 
the operator whether the call is personal or business, has 
much to commend it. 

Duplicating services. One of the important functions 
of the office service department in many companies con- 
sists of performing duplicating service for the entire or- 
ganization. Duplicating methods and the more usual 
kinds of equipment used have been described in Chapter 
VII. The organization of the activity and the control of 
production are not unlike the methods previously outlined 
in connection with stenographic service in Chapter IX. 
The office manager should receive daily reports showing the 
amount of work received, amount completed, amount re- 
maining on hand with requested date of completion for 
each job, department for which work was done, and any 
other data that the practical requirements of the situation 
may show to be important. 
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One problem which arises in connection with duplicat- 
ing work concerns the demands sometimes made on the 
department for rush service. There are occasions, of 
course, on which the promptest possible service is needed 
and must be given. It has been the author’s experience, 
however, that the “special rush” requests are not infre- 
quently directly traceable to poor planning and organiza- 
tion of the job by the department in which it originated. 
One practical method that has been found useful in reduc- 
ing unnecessary rush work is for the office manager to see 
that all departments are thoroughly familiar with the 
production time required for all kinds of jobs which the 
duplicating department ordinarily handles. The time re- 
quired to do mimeograph work, for example, depends on 
the number of stencils to be cut and the number of copies 
of each which are to be run. Standard time allowances 
for jobs of various kinds should be prepared, and no work 
that specifies delivery in a shorter time should be accepted 
without the personal approval of the office manager. 

Stationery and office-supply stock room. The storage 
and issuance of office supplies is one of the service duties 
of the office manager that does not always receive the con- 
sideration it deserves. Too often confusion and disorder, 
rather than order and neatness, typify the stationery stock 
room. 

In the first place, a definite space should be set aside for 
the storage of office supplies. This space should be en- 
closed on all sides and entrance to it should be through a 
door to which, incidentally, there should be not too many 
keys. The space selected for the storage room should be 
that which is the least desirable for clerical work from the 
standpoint of natural light and ventilation. At the same 
time the location must be fairly central and convenient. 

In the small office there is usually one stock room, while 
in larger offices departmental stock rooms are sometimes 
provided. The amount of space needed depends largely 
upon the policy followed by the particular company in buy- 
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ing supplies. The tendency is very distinctly in the direc- 
tion of more frequent purchases of a smaller number of 
units per order. Care, however, must be taken not to dis- 
regard needlessly opportunities for securing quantitj’’ dis- 
counts. 

Layout of the stock room. The way in which the stock 
room should be planned and laid out and the stock arranged 
in it is important. Neatness, ease of handling, accessibility 
of the supplies, and compactness are the chief requisites. 
The bins or shelves should be arranged in straight rows 
with allowances for aisle space sufficiently wide so that 
two people may pass each other conveniently. The exact 
width of main aisles and cross aisles depends somewhat on 
whether a hand truck is to be used. If such trucks are 
used, at least four feet should be allowed; otherwdse, two 
to three feet are sufficient. 

The use of steel shelving rather than wooden partitions 
is to be recommended. Steel shelves are adjustable; addi- 
tional units can be purchased as occasion demands, and, in 
case the location of the stock room is changed, the shelves 
can be taken apart and set up elsewhere without difficulty. 
Wooden shelves and partitions are not so easily moved; 
in fact, in many cases a change in location means the 
destruction of the wooden equipment with consequent loss 
and the additional expense of new construction. 

The supplies themselves should be arranged so that the 
more bulky and heavy pieces, such as packages of letter- 
heads, second sheets, and so on, are on the bottom or lower 
shelves, while the lighter articles are on the upper shelves. 
Forms should be stored by form number. 

Use of a stock-record card. The use of some kind of 
stock-record card is desirable. By using simple but com- 
plete stock records, the office manager may determine 
quickly and at any time not only how many units of a 
given kind or class of supplies are on hand, but also the 
date when the last lot was ordered, the number used, the 
departments to which the supplies were issued, the place 
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in the stock room where the supply is kept, and so on. 
The precise form which the stock record will take depends, 
of course, upon the needs of the individual organization. 

The use of bin tags. For a small office, or in cases where 
for one reason or another it is not necessary to maintain 
as detailed a stock record such as has just been described, 
a bin tag is often used. This is a small tag or slip which 
is tacked to the shelf over the space in which the mate- 
rial is kept. Two columns are provided on the tag, one 
for the quantity and the other for the date on which the 
quantity was on hand. Every time supplies are issued or 
received, the clerk simply crosses out the previous nota- 
tion and makes the proper new entry in the line below. 
In this w’ay one may ascertain at a glance the amount on 
hand at any given time. 

It is to be noted, however, that the use of the bin-tag 
plan does not give as full and complete information as does 
the stock record. One cannot tell by looking at the tag, 
for example, whether more supplies have been ordered, nor 
to whom or to what department the supplies have been 
issued. Moreover, the use of a stock record makes it easy 
for anyone who is unfamiliar with the location of the sup- 
plies in the stock room to find the items by simply refer- 
ring to aisle and bin number given on the heading of the 
stock record. 

StiU another plan which is sometimes used, not so much 
for keeping a record of amounts on hand as for the pur- 
pose of being certain that the stock clerk notifies the pur- 
chasing department when the supply on hand of any given 
item is running low, is to tie a tag on a package — which, 
of course, is to be used last — so that it necessarily will 
come to the attention of the stock clerk when it is being 
opened. On the tag are printed instructions, such as, “Be- 
fore opening, notify the purchasing department that the 
order point has been reached on this article.” If desired, 
this tag may have the name and symbol number of the 
item written on it. In this case the supply clerk need 
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only tear the tag off and send it to the purchasing depart- 
ment. 

Issuance of office supplies. In practically aU well- 
managed offices only designated persons are allowed to 
enter the office-supply stock rooms. The establishment of 
a rule of this kind not only avoids the temptation of the 
office employee to take a greater quantity of supplies than 
the requisition calls for, but makes it possible more defi- 
nitely to place the responsibility for inventory shortages, 
appearance of the stock room, and so on. 

In some offices the practice is to have each employee 
who requires office supplies of any nature fill out a requisi- 
tion for what is needed and give it to his immediate 
superior. These individual requisitions are periodically ac- 
cumulated and filled, and the supplies given to the individ- 
uals requesting them. In some cases, particularly where 
the organization is large enough to justify the e.xistence of 
a sub-supply room in each main department, requisitions 
are filled every day. In this case, however, the depart- 
mental supply room carries only the more usual items, 
such as stationery, pencils, pens, erasers, clips, and so on. 
This supply, in turn, is replenished periodically from the 
general supply room. 

Various attempts have been made to work out a prac- 
tical plan whereby the amount of supplies issued to any 
one clerk may be definitely controlled. Some companies, 
for example, have invested in metallic pencils for all office 
employees. A stock of lead fillers is kept on hand. Each 
clerk is told that she will be held responsible for the pencil. 
Another company requires every stenographer to show her 
old notebook before being allowed to draw another. Still 
another company allows each clerk six pencils and one ink 
eraser a year. Frankly, the writer is not in entire sym- 
pathy with such methods. Theoretically it may be pos- 
sible to save something in office supplies by the adoption of 
such strict methods of control. On the other hand, ob- 
servation, experience, and faith in human nature indicate 
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that a great majority of office employees are honest and 
not intentionally wasteful. Perfection is not attainable 
under any circumstances, and it is seriously to be ques- 
tioned whether a method of issuing office supplies that sug- 
gests too economical a policy does not do more harm than 
good. 

The use of obsolete paper and forms. In every organ- 
ization there is a certain amount of mimeographed, multi- 
graphed, or printed matter which, for one reason or another, 
is no longer of value. A number of concerns cut this up 
into convenient sizes and make pads of scrap paper out 
of it. Regular printed memo pads are necessary for cer- 
tain classes of work, but there are countless occasions when 
just a piece of paper of any kind is needed for making a 
notation or doing a bit of figuring. For such purposes the 
back of the obsolete multigraphed questionnaire or form 
letter, made up in blocks or pads, is quite good enough. A 
saving such as this may seem small, and it is, if one is con- 
sidering only a single pad. In the aggregate, throughout 
the year, however, the smaller number of regular memo 
pads used will more than offset the small cost of making 
up the scrap pads. 

Inventory of office furniture and equipment. In the 
small and medium sized company the control and disposi- 
tion of office furniture and equipment is not a matter of 
great importance. Purchases are made infrequently, and 
the number of pieces on hand is not so large as to require 
a numbering and, inventory system. 

In large organizations, however, the control and disposi- 
tion of furniture and equipment is usually one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the general service section. In such cases 
the common practice is to number each piece and maintain 
a complete and detailed record of its location. Whenever 
furniture or equipment is moved, the necessary changes 
are made in the records. When purchases of additional 
equipment are requested, a check is first made to deter- 
mine w'hether the required piece is available somewhere in 
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the company, either in a department or in the furniture 
stock room. By maintaining complete records, it is often 
possible to supply the needed equipment without purchas- 
ing it. Such a plan is but another example of the many 
■ways in which the progressive office manager can effect 
economies for his company, thereby helping to establish 
more firmly in the minds of the chief executives the fact 
that the office is a productive department. 



CHAPTER XI 


Ofice Management in the 
Order Department , 


In the preceding chapters attention has been centered 
largely on the physical and service factors of office man- 
agement, including the selection and layout of the office, 
equipment, appliances, and the filing, stenographic, and 
general services. All these activities are an essential part 
of office management. Together they comprise a group of 
responsibilities to which the office manager necessarily 
devotes a considerable share of his time. In an increasing 
number of cases, however, the office manager, in addition 
to his service responsibilities, is concerned in his functional 
capacity as supervisor of office methods with the office 
work of the business and operating departments. ■ For this 
reason this and the next four chapters are devoted to a 
discussion of the office work of those departments that are 
common to all kinds of business. In each case the prin- 
ciples and basic methods of operation are first stated 
briefly; then the methods and procedures used by a num- 
ber of representative companies are described. 

Work of the order department. The primary function 
of the order department is to prepare from the customer’s 
original order the necessary papers and instructions for the 
use of the other departments of the business. In an in- 
dustrial concern this involves the issuance of factory pro- 
duction orders. In a mercantile or trading business the 
order department is responsible for issuing the requisitions 
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on which the goods called for are withdrawn from stock. 
In a service organization the order department is reall}’' 
the production division, in that it produces, or at least plays 
a major part in producing the service that the company 
sells. 

In organizing the order department and in planning the 
methods by which it shall be operated, it must be remem- 
bered that the factors of time and accuracy are of the ut- 
most importance. Just as production processes cannot be 
started in a factory until the necessary raw materials have 
been secured by the purchasing department, so it is first 
necessary that the order department perform its function 
before other sections can do their part. Time lost in the 
order department can result only in delay on the part of 
all departments whose work is to follow. Moreover, mis- 
takes made at this first operation — ^translation of custom- 
ers’ orders into operating instructions — are unlikely to be 
noticed until after the completion of the job, with resulting 
complaints and difficulties. Time and accuracy are there- 
fore essential characteristics of a sound order procedure. 

More specifically, “an efficient order system should fur- 
nish a record of the purchaser’s name and address and give 
complete shipping instructions. It must furnish a suf- 
ficient number of copies for each department interested in 
the transaction. It must expedite the posting of an order 
to the purchaser’s account. It must necessitate as few 
written additions as possible, and a minimum of clerical 
help. It must also take care of the preparation of invoices 
and the writing of labels, tags, or other shipping material, 
and it should furnish records for the statistical and produc- 
tion departments.” ^ 

The following steps usually comprise the order routine ” : 

1. Mail is opened. 

2. Order is interpreted. 

1 The Dartnell Corporation, Report No. 298. 

2 ^'Yardsticks of Business Practice,” Survey No. 4. Management Meth- 

ds. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 1933. 
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3. Credit is approved. 

4. Order is copied on house order form. 

5. Order form is sent to stock room for shipment. 

6. Prices are extended. 

7. Invoice is made. 

8. Correctness of invoice is checked. 

9. Invoice is mailed. 

10. Invoice is charged. 

Order department procedure of a manufacturing com- 
pany. The order and invoicing procedure followed by the 
Graton and Knight Manufacturing Company is an excel- 
lent illustration of a well-planned order-handling system.® 

Customers’ orders are received from all parts of the United 
States and from many overseas countries by mail, telephone, 
and telegraph. Telegraph and telephone orders are usually con- 
firmed later by mail. Orders come on postal cards and in en- 
velopes, and the orders are of all colors, dimensions, and 
different types of printed forms. 

The origin of an order usually dates back to the request of a 
customer, or prospect, for prices and samples. On the receipt 
of an inquiry from a prospective customer, requesting, for in- 
stance, prices and samples, the credit standing of the prospect 
is first determined. The inquiry then is referred to the estimat- 
ing division of the cost department. Current cost prices are 
determined by this division, and the inquiry, with these cost 
prices, is returned to the sales division. On the basis of the 
data furnished by the estimating department, the sales division 
quotes the customer. The data furnished by the estimating 
division is on a 6 by 9 card. This card is retained by the sales 
department as a price or reference card for use later in the event 
the order is secured. 

All mail is received by and routed through the mailing divi- 
sion. There the mail is opened and sorted according to the 
various divisions to receive it. The mailing department usually 
starts its day’s work at about 6.30 or 6:45 A.M. The office opens 
at 8.00 A.M., at which time all departments have the morning’s 
mail to begin the day’s work. 

After the mail is sorted, the orders are sent first to the credit 


" Y- ‘o?’ Systems and Invoicing," Anmuzl 

pp. 60-89. Aational Office Management Association, 1936. 
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department. No order can be entered by the order department 
unless it has the official approval of the credit department. The 
majority of the orders are quickly approved and released by 
the credit department, but those from customers whose standing 
is such that credit cannot be extended are held by the credit 
department for further treatment or consideration. Orders ap- 
proved and released by the credit department are sent to the 
various divisions of the sales department. 

Preparation of orders. 

Junior members of the sales division then prepare the orders. 
The jS.rst step is to locate, if possible, a price card for the cus- 
tomer and the particular commodity ordered. Assuming that 
there is one in the file, the first checking is for the date of the 
last order or quotation. If there has been any change in the 
sales prices since the last order was received or last quotation 
made, the estimating department is called upon for a new esti- 
mate. If it is necessary to make any changes in sales prices- to 
the customer, the sales division notifies the customer of this 
fact and holds the order until the customer gives the necessary 
approval. 

Assuming that there is a card and that the sales price is cor- 
rect, the price card, with the customer’s order, is sent to the 
order department for entering on the regular factory forms. 
This price card has had entered on it previously not only the 
price quoted to the customer, but all cost data, manufacturing 
instructions, and so on, which, when entered on the factoiw order, 
will enable the factory to complete the order promptly and 
correctly and on a basis which wfill yield the desired profit. 
The price card also includes other data, such as cash discount 
terms, shipping instructions, salesman’s territory number, sales- 
man’s commission percentage, and any other data which may 
be needed for the proper writing of the factory order or sales 
invoice. In addition, it has certain additional data necessary 
for proper invoicing, such as the number of copies required, 
points to which bills should be sent, terms, and so on. There 
are also a number of customers to whom invoices must be made 
out, on printed forms, which they furnish. 

With the information shovm on the sales price card the order 
writers are ready to type on the proper forms the information 
which will make it possible for the factory to manufacture ac- 
curately and promptly the customer’s order. The order form is 
made up to eleven copies as follows: 
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1. Shipping copy 

2. Acknowledgment copy 

3. Shop copy 

4. Production copy 

5. Factory shipping copy 
Office copy 


7. Promise copy 

8. Branch office copy 

9. Salesman's copy 

10. Extra copy 

11. Numerical file copy 


In the left-hand margin of the order forms space is reserved 
for the typing of manufacturing instructions and prices. Prices 
appear only on the shipping, acknowdedgment, and office copies. 
The acknowdedgment copy, which is sent to the customer, is 
perforated, and that part of the copy order which contains the 
manufacturing instructions and prices is not sent to the cus- 
tomer. The prices are left on the shipping copy, as this is the 
one from which sales invoices are prepared. 

Disposition of copies. 

The procedure, after the orders are typed, is as follows: 

The full set of orders, with the price card and customer’s 
order, is given to a proofreader, who carefully checks not only for 
the correct typing of the information, but also for errors which 
might possibly have escaped the attention of the typist, such 
as incorrect factory insWctions, and so on. The different 
copies of the order are then separated and sent to the respec- 
tive divisions of the factory. 

The acknowledgment copy is retained in the office until prom- 
ised delivery dates are obtained. Upon receipt of this data 
from the factory, the shipping date is entered on the acknowl- 
edgment copy, and then this copy is mailed to the customer. 

The shipping copy is sent to the shipping room, where it is 
retained until the manufactured merchandise is received from 
the manufacturing department. 

The shop and factory shipping copies are sent to the depart- 
ment manufacturing the merchandise. Both copies are kept by 
the department until the order is completed and ready for ship- 
ment, when the factory shipping copy is used as a packing slip 
between the factory and the shipping department. The pro- 
duction copy is used by both the production and cost depart- 
ments. 

The branch-office copy is sent to the branch in charge of the 
territory from which the customer’s order originated. The sales- 
man’s copy is sent to the salesman covering the territory in which 
the customer is located. Both these copies are used to notify 
the branch and the salesman that the order has been received. 
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In addition, it gives them valuable data to use in the event the 
customer later requests specific information regarding the order. 

The extra copy is just that — an extra copy. Sometimes the 
sales-correspondence division has an occasion to use copies of 
specific orders, and it is simpler to make an extra copy of every 
order than to make extra copies of orders that have already 
been written. 

The numerical copy is filed as the title indicates, numerically. 
Since all other copies of the orders are filed alphabetically by 
customer's name, it is apparent that some order might possibly 
become lost or misplaced, and would not be discovered until an 
inquiry or complaint was received from the customer. The nu- 
merical file copies are kept in the order department. As the 
orders are shipped these copies are properly marked, and at 
certain stated periods a careful check is made of the orders filed 
numerically to make sure that each and every order has been 
properly taken care of and shipped. Another advantage of hav- 
ing a numerical file is that sometimes information regarding a 
certain order number is desired, and if there was only the al- 
phabetical file to refer to, it would be extremely diflScult to 
locate the proper order. 

Handling the order in the shipping department. 

Upon the receipt of the merchandise by the shipping depart- 
ment, all shipping information such as weights, length of belts, 
and shipping instructions is entered on the shipping cop}^ of 
the order. These data, with a copy of the bill of lading or ex- 
press receipt, are sent to the invoice department for billing. 

Upon the receipt of the factory shipping copy in the invoice 
department, the factory shipping copy is first compared wfith 
the office copy, which is kept in an unfilled-order file until ship- 
ment of the entire order has been completed. In many cases it 
is necessary to make partial shipments of orders. This neces- 
sitates the typing of a “back order.” Back orders are made up 
in two copies, one for the shipping depaitment and the other for 
factory shipping. A notation, showing the items and quantities 
shipped, is entered on the office copy. The original shipping 
copy is then ready for invoicing. 

Invoicing procedure. 

The comptometer operator makes the first price extensions 
from the information shown on the shipping copy. Consider- 
able use is made of standard list prices, from which discounts 
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are given to various customers. Pricing or invoicing consists 
of extending all items at list prices, less discounts, and then add- 
ing freight, express, or parcel-post charges. Space is reserved 
on the order forms for these extensions. A second comptometer 
operator verifies the extensions made by the first operator. The 
information next is typed on the invoice form, which consists 
of seven copies. While all customers do not require duplicate 
invoices, so many of them do that it has been found better to 
send every customer a duplicate invoice rather than to make it 
necessary for them to write in for a duplicate invoice, thus 
necessitating the typing of a duplicate. 

The second sheet of the invoice form is used by the cost de- 
partment for preparing the inventory records. The cost depart- 
ment enters in the extreme right-hand column of this copy the 
cost of the merchandise shipped on the invoice. The total of 
the postings made by the cost department must agree with the 
total of the accounts-receivable copies, which are used by that 
department for posting to the customers^ accounts. From their 
copies of the invoices the cost and statistical departments secure 
the data necessary for the final-sales and cost-of-sales entries 
at the end of each period. The tabulating-machine division also 
receives this information and secures not only the total sales 
and cost of sales, but also other sales data, such as sales by sales- 
men, by branches, by commodities, by groups of commodities, by 
companies, and so on. 

The branch office and the salesmen’s copies of the invoice are 
sent to the respective branches and salesmen for the same pur- 
pose that copies of the orders are sent. The salesmen sometimes 
use their copies to check up the home office calculations of their 
sales and earnings. 

Sales analysis. 

The sales-record copy is retained in the order and invoice 
department and filed by customers. The information by sales 
is posted to a card, which is used as a sales-record card and 
also is used by the sales department as a check upon the sales- 
men in connection with individual customers in their territories. 

It may appear that in filing the sales-record copy of the in- 
voice by customers and entering the sales amount on the sales- 
record card not only by amount, but also by commodity or 
code, there is a duplication of the same data shown on the 
accounts-receivable records. Experience has shown, however, 
that, because of the type of information on the accounts- 
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receivable records and the use which is made of them, it is not 
very efficient to use them for sales-record purposes as well. The 
information shown on the sales-record card is tabulated twdce 
a year, and special information regarding the salesmen’s terri- 
tories by groups of customers, or types of customers, is given 
to the sales manager. 

A combined order and invoice department. 

A very careful study of personnel problems and peak loads 
resulted in the decision to combine the sales-record department 
with the order and invoice department. Obviously peak loads 
must be taken care of promptly. In order to do this practically, 
no wmrk is done on the sales-record cards on ^londays, the day 
the largest number of orders and invoices must be handled, as 
it requires the entire order and invoice department organization 
to handle the work that comes on that day. Even then it is 
not always possible to complete the day’s w^ork on IMonday, but 
when this happens the remaining W'Ork is scheduled as rush work 
Tuesday and takes precedence over all other regular work. 
Many of the products, especially belting, are needed by cus- 
tomers immediately, and therefore it is very essential that these 
orders be written and sent to the manufacturing department 
without any delay. It is also necessary, as soon as the goods 
are shipped, that invoices be rendered to the customer promptly. 
The customer, as a rule, does not wish to get his merchandise 
before he receives the invoice, and for that reason it is impor- 
tant to have the sales invoices in the mails at the earliest possible 
moment. Prompt invoicing of shipments is important also be- 
cause one day’s delay in the mailing of an invoice means at 
least one day’s delay in receipt of payment for such merchan- 
dise. The shipping day stops at 6:00 o’clock each night, and 
the billing for that day’s work is done on the following day. 
Thus goods shipped on Monday are invoiced on Tuesday. 
Under this schedule invoices are usually in the hands of the 
customers before the arrival of the goods themselves. 

Since the sales-record department is a division of the order 
and invoice department, it is possible to use the personnel in 
both groups to the best possible advantage. On rush days all 
the clerks are used for wTitiiig orders and invoices, while during 
the dull period of the week these same clerks do the sales-record 
wwk. The information from the sales records is tabulated 
twice a year. On these occasions it is sometimes necessary to 
put additional clerks into this department in order to complete 
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the information for the sales department as promptly as poS' 
sible. 


Order-invoice procedure of the American Optical Com- 
pany. The procedure followed by this organization is rep- 
resentative of the methods used by companies operating 
a chain of either wholesale or retail distributing branches.* 

The company operates approximately 175 domestic, whole- 
sale distributing branches. Each of these branches is regarded 
and treated by the home office and factory organization as a 
customer, and all factory billing is restricted to these branches. 
Neither the main factory at Southbridge nor the branch factory 
at Cambridge, Mass., does any direct billing to the trade. A 
customer’s contact is principally with the branch located nearest 
to him. When a direct factory-to-customer shipment is made, 
the factory bills the branch handling the customer’s account. 
The branch in turn bills the customer. 

The combined order-invoice form used is in triplicate. It is 
devoid of all frills, and designed to provide the minimum amount 
of information necessary to expedite handling, packing, ship- 
ping, and billing the merchandise that the branch has ordered. 
After the branch has made out one of these orders, the original 
and duplicate copies are sent to the factory and the triplicate 
copy is retained by the branch as an unfilled order record until 
receipt of the merchandise called for. It is optional with the 
branch whether these orders are made out on the typewriter 
or in pen or pencil. 

Upon receipt of the original and duplicate copies by the fac- 
tory, the unit prices, extensions, and totals are entered on both 
copies and the original copy of the order— which has now be- 
come a priced memo, not an invoice, from the factory’s stand- 
point — ^is enclosed with the merchandise to be sent the braiich. 

The duplicate copy of the completed order is sent to the 
factory-merchandise purchase-record department for posting to 
the purchase-record cards. From there it goes to the cost de- 
partment for factory costing of the merchandise shipped. The 
prices used in billing a branch for merchandise are selling prices 


^Brigham, L. H., “Pre-billing, or Combined Order Invoice Perm Plan 
in Use by American Optical Company,” Annual Proceedings, pp. 33-35. 
National Office Management Association, 1932. 
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and not cost prices. After factory costing, the duplicate copy 
is routed to the card-punching and sorting department in order 
to obtain the daily control of merchandise in transit by com- 
modity classifications, and the daily total of factory-to-branch 
billings. The duplicate copies are sent from the order-filling 
department to the purchase-record department every hour 
throughout the day. This department delivers the last of the 
previous day's billings to the cost department not later than 
twelve o'clock the next- day. The cost department completes 
its factory costing operation about three o'clock on that day and 
relays the costed invoices to the card-punching department for 
establishing the controls mentioned above. This work is com- 
pleted sometime during the last half of the second day following 
actual billing of the merchandise, and the order-invoice copies 
are in the card-punching department files and ready for refer- 
ence on the morning of the third day following the actual billing 
of the merchandise. 

The branch, upon receipt of the merchandise ordered and 
the priced memo copy, checks the merchandise against this copy 
and transfers the grand total, only, to the triplicate copy of the 
form which they have been holding. This triplicate copy is then 
approved by the branch manager as an accepted invoice, and 
the total listed on a so-called branch purchase report. This pur- 
chase report, together with the triplicate invoice copies listed 
thereon, are sent to the home oifice at the end of the w’eek. 
Upon their receipt the amounts are credited to the merchandise 
in transit account and charged against the branch as merchan- 
dise purchased. At the end of the month the tabulating-machine 
department submits a statement, listing the factory shipments 
to each branch, and. a reconciliation is effected betw^een this state- 
ment and the returned triplicate order-invoice copies. After 
reconciliation these copies are filed with the w^eekly purchase re- 
ports, on which they are listed in detail. 

Advantages of this procedure. 

In addition to substantial savings in equipment, annual serv- 
ice contract charges, a reduction of approximately 15 per cent 
in personnel, and the elimination of a variety of different order 
forms, one of the most important advantages of this procedure 
is the time saved in the filling of orders calling for stock mer- 
chandise. In these days of small stocks and hoped-for rapid 
turnover, distributors of merchandise are being called upon to give 
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better and better service. The dealer is, to a large extent, de- 
pending upon the producer or distributor more than ever to 
stock much of his merchandise for him. The business of the 
company is largely dependent in giving a customer prompt serv- 
ice; therefore, one of the necessary assets -to meet competition 
effectively is the speed with which orders for stock merchan- 
dise can be filled and delivered to the customer as compared 
with competitors. Under the previous order-filling and billing 
system, it took from two to five and occasionally seven days to 
get many stock orders through the various paper operations and 
the several order-handling departments into the hands of the 
shipping department. Under the present system all stock orders 
are filled and shipped by the factory on the day of receipt. 

Merchandise control and inventory system. 

The merchandise control and inventory system of this com- 
pany is a part of, and definitely related to the order-invoicing 
routine described above and therefore merits brief comment. 

Prom 1923 to the fall of 1930 the factory organization main- 
tained a master card control inventory of all stocks at the nine 
head-branch stock depots. These points, in turn, conducted sub- 
master inventories of the stocks in the 175 branches to which 
they distributed this merchandise. i This system, while it had its 
advantages, obviously resulted in a considerable duplication 
of effort, required a large personnel, and necessitated a tremen- 
dous amount of clerical labor, stationery and form consumption, 
inventory-card equipment, and postage expenditure. 

In the fall of 1930 the perpetual inventories were discontinued 
at both the home office and at the nine head-branch stock depot 
points, and purchase or consumption records were substituted, 
with the result that the company now is interested principally 
in the volume and value of merchandise distributed out of these 
stocks rather than in the balances remaining in them. Inven- 
tories of actual on-hand stocks of merchandise at the nine stock 
depot points, or among the 175 branches, are now made only as 
often as required for specific purposes, and with the exception of 
inventory taking at the end of the year, cover special classes of 
merchandise only. 

Advantages of this plan. 

The benefits derived from the change in the control of stock- 
merchandise inventories be summarized as follows: 
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Factory stock department personnel 

Number of stock departments 

Merchandise inventories 

Number of departments involved in 
routine handling of stock orders . . 
Average time required to fill branch 

stock orders 

Branch selling organi 2 ation person- 
nel 

Branch selling organization inven- 
tories 


1930 

1932 

Reduction 

161 

115 

46 or 29% 

21 

11 

10 or 52% 

100<rc 

94% 

6% 

S 

3 

5 

5-7 days 

1 day 

4r-6 days 

2000 

! 1S75 

125 or 6^4% 

1009^0 

71% 

29% 


Order routine of the Jewel Food Stores, Inc. The work 
of the order department at the main office of a chain-store 
organization obviously comprises one of the most impor- 
tant office and clerical activities of such a company. The 
following paragraphs describe the procedure of the Jewel 
Food Stores, Inc., of Chicago.^ Orders received come from 
the store managers, and are confined to the standard items 
handled. These total about 1200, and there are inevitable 
changes as new items are added and other items discon- 
tinued, so that the set-up cannot be static. 

Order form and procedure. 

The foundation form of the entire structure is the store man- 
ager’s order, which automatically becomes the invoice. On this 
form is listed by name and size every one of the 1200-odd items 
carried. The order form is printed on twelve pages, two num- 
bered columns to the page. The page is perforated lengthwise 
down the middle for easy separation of columns so that there 
is a total of twenty-four columns on twelve sheets. The last 
page contains a number of blank lines, which are used for 
added items as changes are made during the month. 

To place his order, the manager writes in before the name of 
the item the number of cases he needs. The store order comes 
to the office for an invoice number and the addition of new goods, 
that is, new items in the line which the manager does not know 
about and of which he is sent an initial stock automatically. 
The order form next goes to the w^arehouse for assembling, or 


Order Routine That Reduces Costs and Errors,” Management 
Methods, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New’ York, June, 1933. 
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as it is called in many businesses, order-picking. The order- 
picker assembles the order, checking the items as filled. If an 
item ordered is out of stock, he puts a ring around the figure. 
The sheaf of twelve pages next comes back to the billing depart- 
ment. Here it is transferred by the duplicator to another set 
of twelve sheets of wdiite paper, wdiich have previously been run 
through the duplicator to print on them the retail prices, per case 
and per unit, of every item in the line. Thus, when the filled 
order form is transferred to one of these sheets, the white sheet 
carries all of the printing and waiting from the order form, and 
opposite each of the 1200 items is the retail price of that item. 
These prices are not extended to show the amount of the invoice 
in dollars. It goes with the load of goods to the store in exactly 
this condition, and if the manager wants to know immediately 
exactly how much he has increased his store inventory, he is 
at liberty to figure it out for himself. If he waits, he gets this 
information later in condensed form. 

How the prices are added. 

The method of setting up the prices daily on the invoice forms 
is extremely simple. The retail prices per case and per unit of 
all 1200 items effective for a given day are typed in duplicating- 
ribbon on the black-ink copy the previous afternoon, and about 
fifty copies of each are run off on blank white paper. Since the 
prices are the only data in the duplicating medium on the master 
copy, the result is a white sheet containing only columns of 
figures. In one column are retail case prices and in the next 
column are retail unit prices. Of course it is essential to this 
operation that a perfect register be secured, that is, that the 
printing appear in exactly the same place on each copy, so that 
when the store order form is later superimpressed on the sheet 
the right price will be opposite the right item of merchandise, 
and so that the prices will always appear in the price columns. 
Thus the next morning when the filled order sheets begin coming 
into the office from the warehouse, they are reproduced on these 
priced sheets. The result of the double run through the dupli- 
cator is a delivery ticket for checking shorts and overs on the 
load, consisting of twelve pages, with the latest retail prices 
of ever}vitem handled, all ready for the store manager to use 
if he wishes to check any prices in his storeys stock. On this 
invoice are the quantity figures of the manager's order, in his 
owm handwriting. 

At this point in the routine come the first calculating oper- 
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ations. The first step is to extend at retail prices the day’s 
shipments to the store. Each calculating-machine operator has 
twelve celluloid sheets, each the exact size of a two-column 
invoice sheet. Each morning when she starts wmrk she pre- 
pares her tw’^elve celluloids for the day's tvork. First she takes 
a set of the white sheets on wdiich have been printed the day’s 
correct authorized retail prices, and trims out the columns of 
price figures. Then she pastes the columns of figures on her 
celluloids, being very careful to get the strip in exactly the 
right place, both vertically and horizontally, wdiere the price 
column comes on the actual forms. When a store order comes 
to her for figuring extensions, she places the order in the picture 
frame, and places the particular celluloid containing the retail 
prices applying to the goods on this sheet over the form. Thus 
she has the prices right alongside the quantities that she is figur- 
ing. Cutting out and sticking up twenty-four strips takes a 
little of the operator’s time each day, but in the end it saves 
much more than it takes. The operators Avould like, for ease, 
to simplify the job by correcting daily only the items on which 
there were price changes. But the company insists that they 
replace each yesterday’s strip with a today’s strip, thus prevent- 
ing their missing a price change. This is in line with the basic 
policy of this whole method, namely, that an item be wTitten 
only once and that thereafter all copies be made exclusively by 
the duplicator, thus eliminating any chance of error. 

The next operation is to tear the original copies of all that 
day’s orders apart and sort them into stacks by like columns. 
Thus all copies of a given column are stacked together. These 
forms are punched along the top to fit over the pegs of a peg- 
board. The operator now pegs all of a given column on the 
pegboard, leaving only the significant portions of the forms 
exposed. Next she cross-adds each line, in cases, to get the total 
shipments of each item for the day, posting that total to a blank 
summary strip. This summary strip, priced at retail, is ex- 
tended, totaled, and checked against the totals of the individual 
store invoice extensions. This makes it very easy to find errors. 
The accumulated retail extension of Column 1, for instance, is 
balanced against the total individual extensions of Column 1; 
by working each column separately, errors are revealed in- 
stantly. Thus the retail extension is proved. In addition, the 
retail total of the day’s shipments is secured, so that it can be 
balanced against the total of the individual store totals as en- 
tered in the journal. This is the point where the order pro- 
cedure ties into the accounting. 
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Stock records. 

The stock-record sheets are printed in blank except for rulings. 
One stock sheet is used for each column of the order and invoice 
form, and the list of items is printed on the stock sheets. The 
first entry on the week's stock-record sheet is the opening inven- 
tory, at cost. The opening inventory of the new week is, of 
course, the closing inventory of the previous week, and is dupli- 
cated on the new week’s sheet direct from the closing inventory 
column of last week’s sheet. Each day’s shipments are trans- 
ferred to the stock-record sheet by running them on the dupli- 
cator, getting the original impression from the summary sheet 
of daily shipments as described above. This method eliminates 
the hand labor of copying and removes all possibility of error, 
since these figures have already been proved in the course of 
the invoicing and extending operations on the pegboard and 
calculating machine. The week’s stock-record sheet carries six 
vertical columns, one for each day. The method originally used 
required hand posting of about thirty thousand items each week 
and the same number of mental subtractions by clerks and post- 
ings of balances. This required four clerks, including the other 
duties attendant thereto, and resulted in a stock record with 
many errors. The work is now done by one man and, in ad- 
dition, he has time for other work. 

Concurrently with the preparation of this sheet, receipts of 
incoming goods at the warehouse are posted on the receipts 
record. The daily balance is not figured, but by laying the 
receipts sheet alongside the stock-record sheet, it is always easy 
to make a quick mental calculation of the exact condition of the 
stock. When the weekly balance is closed and the calculating- 
machine operators figure the closing inventory, the receipts sheet 
is laid alongside the stock sheet and receipts are added to the 
opening inventory before deducting shipments. Obviously, open- 
ing inventory plus receipts, minus shipments, equals closing in- 
ventory. Since the results are proved all along the way, the 
stock record must be accurate. 

Summary of the plan. 

The essentials of this procedure are a stock record carried 
in units, which in the closing inventory are extended into dollars 
at the close of an accounhng period, and a billing procedure 
V ith absolute proof. This is also the basis of the cost entries in 
the accounting records. At the end of each four-week period 
the cost of merchandise and the gross profit is calculated from 
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the stock records. The percentage of gross margin on the retail 
billing is then figured for the business as a whole, and this per- 
centage applied over all stores to arrive at their gross profits. 
This approximation is, by actual experience, very close to accu- 
rate, and experience has shown clearly that the slight refinement 
of accuracy which would be attainable by figuring each storeys 
actual costs and gross is not worth what it w’ould cost. 

The principles underlying the whole plan are very simple and 
prevent excessive accounting costs. They are: 

1. Make an entr^- only once^ and thereafter reproduce it mechani- 
cally^ to save clerical expense and prevent errors. 

2. Accumulate all figures in a calculating machine from the original 
document. 

3. Make accumulations only when they are required. For example, 
instead of extending stock balances daily, they are extended only 
weekly. The buyer knows which items need to be watched, and sends 
his clerk to the records to check these whenever necessary. Thus in- 
stead of making 1200 extensions daily, only a mere handful are cal- 
culated. 

4. By making original entries on forms designed for pegging, these 
records are set on pegboards and thus can be checked by the square- 
check method and errors avoided. 

What the plan accomplishes. 

The major advantages of this plan may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Combines the order and the invoice on one form. 

2. Gives a recap of daily shipments out of the warehouse, by items 
and by departments if needed. 

3. Proves the accuracy of billing of shipments. 

4. Eliminates hand pricing of shipments. 

5. Permits the warehouse to fill the order from the original order 
form instead of from a ret3^ped copy, thus reducing chances of error 
as well as clerical expense. 

6. Adds elasticity, for it permits filling late-arrival items right up 
to the minute the truck leaves. 

7. Insures accuracy of stock records, because these are mechani- 
cally reproduced from the proved daily shipments. 

S, Gives buyers notice of a warehouse shortage of any item imme- 
diately upon return of the order from the warehouse. 

9. Gives a weekly and periodic summary of shipments by items 
and/or departments. 

10. Gives the buyer a weekly inventory of all items without any 
hand or typewriter copying. 
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11. Gives the individual store manager a complete, up-to-date price 
list on all items in his stock every time he receives an invoice. 

Order department procedure in a mail-order house. 
The following paragraphs describe the methods of han- 
dling orders in a large mail-order company. 

All incoming mail is sent directly to the in-mail depart- 
ment. Letters are opened by an ordinary letter-opening 
machine which, in addition, stamps each letter with the 
date and the mail number. Each delivery is given a num- 
ber. The letters are then marked — for example, 1-2-37-2, 
which means the second mail received on January 2, 1937. 
Along the entire side of the mail room is a sorting board, 
which is low enough so that the girls can sit down on stools 
of ordiirary height while at work. In the middle of this 
table-like arrangement there are two rubber belt conveyors, 
one about eight inches above the other. Since this con- 
veyor system is in the center of the sorting board, the girls 
can work on each side of it. 

The orders are sent through in accordance with a care- 
fully planned schedule, which, however, varies with the 
number of orders received. In the sorting of the mail, the 
orders are sorted out and put on the upper of the two con- 
veyors, while aU other correspondence is put on the lower 
one. The orders go along the conveyor to the end of the 
sorting board to a table. At the sorting board the orders 
are pinned on order forms, on each of which is a number. 
At the table the orders are marked with the amounts, after 
which they are checked and added. The cashier’s depart- 
ment takes care of all money orders and checks, as well as 
currency. 

The orders next reach the stenciling department. This 
department has two main divisions. The first consists of 
the files, containing a stencil for every person who has ever 
ordered from the firm previously, and the other is a group 
of stenciling machines on which stencils for all new cus- 
tomers are made. A record is kept for each individual cus- 
tomer, and all his transactions and other relations with 
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the company are recorded. These files are arranged alpha- 
betically as well as by states and localities, and contain 
approximately two and one-half million stencils. The 
order form is stenciled, as is the gummed label which is 
to go on the package. 

From the stencil department the orders go to the order- 
typing department. In this department the order is typed 
on a duplicate form. If more than one item is ordered, 
a separate sheet is typed for each one. On this sheet ap- 
pears the history of the order. M 10 : 20 A 12, for example, 
means that the order is scheduled to leave Alonday at 10:20, 
and that it is to go to section A, in the assembly depart- 
ment, and to bin 12. The order form goes to the bin, so 
that when the time comes to send the order out the items 
may be checked against the order to see that it is complete. 
The individual item sheets are sent through pneumatic 
tubes to the departments for which they are intended. All 
orders are scheduled to leave the house within twenty-four 
hours after they are received. 

The orders next go down to a desk in each stock room 
or merchandise floor, as it is called, where the clerk goes 
to the shelves and selects the article called for by the order 
sheet. The clerk puts the article along with the order sheet 
on a table on one side of the room. Another clerk then 
takes the various articles and sends them down a large chute 
which connects the merchandise floors with the assembly 
floor. On a platform just above the assembly floor the 
articles are sorted into sections. Sections A, B, C, and 
so on, are for combination orders, and another section for 
single orders. The sections are further subdivided by ten- 
minute periods and by hours. The orders are then sorted 
into these ten-minute periods according to the time 
schedule stamped on them. When the articles come to the 
various sections from the sorters on the platform, they 
are dropped into the appropriate hopper. At the bottom 
of the hoppers is a long sorting board. Here each article 
is put into its individual bin. Before the merchandise 
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is shipped, it is checked with the order, which has also 
been put into the bin. If the check shows the order to be 
complete, it is wrapped up and the gummed, stenciled label 
is stuck on. The orders then are sent to the shipping room, 
in which is a substation of the U. S. post office. The orders 
are put into regular mail sacks, and they go out in this 
form. 

Order department in a service organization. The work 
of the order department in a company which has service 
rather than merchandise to sell offers an excellent illustra- 
tion of the need for a systematic and efficient order routine. 
Here the order department is, in fact, the production 
division itself, rather than merely a service department. 
The methods used by an export and import freight- 
forwai’ding house may be cited as a case in point. In the 
following discussion it will be assumed that a shipment of 
goods, originating in some domestic inland city, has been 
sent to the forwarding house for shipment to a European 
destination. 

Upon the arrival of the order from the shipper or cus- 
tomer, a set of forms is prepared on a billing machine. The 
first of these forms is an acknowledgment of the order and 
is sent at once to the shipper. At the same time customs 
declarations are prepared. These are registered with the 
U. S. Customs at the port of exportation, and the regis- 
tered copy is returned to the forwarder, who presents it to 
the steamship line. When the railroad company sends its 
notice that the goods have arrived, an order is made out 
directing either that the railroad deliver the goods by 
lighter to a given pier or that the truckman pick them up 
at the railroad yard and make delivery. At the same time 
an ocean bill of lading is prepared and handed to the steam- 
ship company whose boat is to carry the goods to Europe. 
A consular invoice is also prepared and sent to the con- 
sular office, with an accompanying check, if necessary. 
While the ocean bill of lading and consular invoice are in 
the hands of the steamship company and the consular 
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office, respectively, insurance papers, if any are necessary 
or are asked for, are being prepared by the insurance broker, 
who in some cases is located in the forwarder’s office. 

When all the papers have been returned and completed, 
they are assembled and sent to another department, where 
they are checked for completeness and accuracy, after 
which a schedule of the various charges to be made is pre- 
pared. From here all papers, including the charge slip, go 
to the mailing clerk, wffio again checks them and then dis- 
tributes the various papers that are to go to the shipper, 
to the consignee, to the bank, and so on. The cordpleted 
folder then goes to the billing clerk who prepares the cus- 
tomer’s invoice directly from the charge slip. The original 
copy of the invoice is then mailed, the carbon copy is sent 
to the accounting department, and the completed order, 
with all accompanying papers, is put into a folder for filing 
by order number. The complete order routine comprises 
about fifteen separate operations for each individual ship- 
ment. Figure 73 illustrates the foregoing order routine in 
graphic form. 

Procedure for handling policy loans in an insurance com- 
pany. Like the freight-forwarding concern whose order 
procedure was just described, an insurance company sells 
only service. Here again, however, there is a definite 
order-handling function to be performed, even though an 
order department as such does not exist in the organiza- 
tion. The following description of the procedure used in 
the handling of policy loans in a life insurance company of 
medium size is t3rpical of how such “orders” are handled.® 

The agency sees that the policyholder signs the proper form, 
and computes the loan from its records. The loan agreement 
and computation are sent in to the home office. All the clerks 
in the loan-calculation department help at the opening hour in 
making out requisitions for essential information, and their work 
receives priority in the card department. Within half an hour 

® Reprinted by permission from The Office Supervisor by Niles and 
Niles, published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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the information has arrived, and is matched up to the papers by 
a junior clerk. Meanwhile the clerks have gone on with work 
left over from the preceding day. When the data are secured, 
the papers on the case are passed to a trained calculator. She 
makes an independent calculation, using the home-office records, 
and compares the result with the figure computed at the agency. 
In the case of disagreement a checker receives the papers. Cases 
of more than a certain amount are tagged. All cases then pass 
to one of two clerks who specialize in titles, and wdio go over 
the papers to see that the signatures agree with the home-office 
title record. Any doubtful cases are referred to the division 
head. Tagged cases are gone over by a senior clerk, to insure 
accuracy on cases where the financial obligation is large. The 
papers are then sent to another division, wdiere the loan check 
is prepared. 



CHAPTER XII 


Office Management in the 
Saks Department 


The average salesman looks upon his home office as a 
place where sales records are kept, where sales quotas are 
planned for him, and where numerous business conferences 
take place ; to him it is a beehive of system and efficiency. 
He knows that things are filed away properly, and that he 
can weU be proud to bring a prospect there because the 
office will make a favorable impression upon him. Lowered 
margins of profit, increased competition, and other equally 
important developments have made it essential that the 
most careful attention be given to the development of effi- 
cient methods of sales management. 

Reliance of the sales department upon records and re- 
ports. Records and reports constitute the primary means 
whereby the sales manager and the sales department at the 
home office keep in touch with salesmen and customers. 
The sales manager, through a system of daily, weekly, and 
monthly reports sent to him by his representatives in the 
field, exercises control and renders decisions almost entirely 
by means of these documents. In fact, so easy is it to man- 
age the sales force in this way that there is a very real 
danger of its being carried too far. Of necessity, however, 
the sales manager depends to a considerable extent upon 
reports of others for his information about conditions in the 
sales field. 

Organization of the sales department. Lack of space 
prevents more than brief reference being made to ways in 
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which sales activities may be organized. All firms take 
into consideration, to a considerable extent, the geographi- 
cal division of the sales territory. Some have district sales 
managers, each of whom are in charge of a specified terri- 
tory and all of whom usually report directly to the sales 
manager. Other concerns, in addition to the geographical 
basis of exercising sales control, emphasize the various items 
or products in the line through the designation of certain 
individuals as product managers. Each of the product 
managers devotes his entire time to developing the sale of 
his particular product, no matter in what geographical 
area it may be sold. Still other companies establish sell- 
ing agencies in different parts of the country and appoint 
local agents as their direct representatives. In addition to 
these methods, there is the type of organization commonly 
used in the retail business and to a considerable extent also 
in the wholesale field, in which the buying and selling func- 
tions are combined and referred to as merchandising. 

Obviously the exact nature of the sales records and re- 
ports needed depends to a considerable extent upon the kind 
of sales-organization structure under which the company is 
operating. In practically all cases, however, there are cer- 
tain fundamental records which it is absolutely essential to 
keep. 

Prospect records. Two important functions of the sales 
department are to supply leads to salesmen and to see that 
prospects are properly followed up. The essentials of a 
practical prospect-file and follow'-up system are that the 
plan works automatically, and that it provides for a defi- 
nite check on results. 

Procedure followed by Chevrolet Motor Company.^ 

Chevrolet believes that a salesman’s calls should be planned. 
A dealer’s salesman is required to list, on a separate card (Fig- 
ures 74 and 75) every prospect. In doing so he must tell how 
each prospect was found. Should the cards turned in by a poor 

1 ''Why Chevrolet Never Forgets a Prospect,” Management Methods, 
June, 1932. 
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salesman indicate that his few prospects were found through 
personal friends, the dealer can send that salesman calling on 
owners of previous models. Some of these owners will be think- 
ing of new cars ; others, still satisfied with their old cars, will be 
Chevrolet boosters who can tell of friends who might buy a car'; 
and from these calls the salesman will get prospects he other- 
wise would have missed. Again, a mediocre salesman may turn in 
cards showing that he never gets prospects from the salesroom 


FIVE W.AYS TO 
FIND PROSPECTS 

1 1 ON THE 

SALESROOM 

1 1 FLOOR 

j 1 FROM YOUR 

1 1 FRIENDS 

j j FROM CAR 

1 1 OWNERS 

1 1 FROM 

COMPETiriVE 

1 1 OWNERS 

I 1 BY COLO 

[ 1 APPROACH 

NOTE.-CHECK WHERE YOU 
FOUND THIS PROSPECT 

S POINT PROSPECT CARD 

(.RnsPPrT - . SALESMAN 

RESIDENCE 

innSPRS TFLFPHONF 

BUSINESS ADDRESS OR BUSINESS OR 

PiifiF OF FMPLOYMFNT _ _ nr.r.iiPiTmN 

MAKE OF MODEL 

PROSPECT'S VALUATION SALESMAN'S VALUATION 

nc PRFSFNT niB OF PRe.<5FNT DAB 

REASON FOR NOT 

CFTTlNfi THF ORDER 

WHEN DO YOU THINK 

PBftSBfP.T CAN BF r.l nSFD 

RFMARKS _ ... -. - . 
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Fig. 74. — Chevrolet Prospect Card (Front). 


floor. In that case the dealer can drill the salesman in the proper 
way to talk to people who are ^‘just looking.” 

In. making out a prospect card, the salesman must enter the 
prospect's address, telephone number, and occupation — informa- 
tion that is essential in following up. The salesman must also 
tell the make, type, year, and valuation of the prospect's pres- 
ent car. The prospect should be asked how much allowance 
he wants for his old car. To get all this information a sales- 
man must lead his prospect a considerable distance along the 
road toward a sale. And it is because the prospect card assigns 
to the salesman the duty of getting this information, that the 
salesman talks not idly, but along paths to sales. 

On the bottom of the prospect card is a space for the salesman 
to check the date of his next call. After a card is turned in to 
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the dealer it is filed according to that date, and on that date 
returned to the salesman. 

Chevrolet has found that there are five ways to sell an auto- 
mobile. The first is to take a prospect for a drive. At the end 
of the demonstration ride the salesman should ask for an order 
— or for permission to make an appraisal, which is the first move 
towards closing a deal. Should the prospect refuse to say ^‘yes,” 
the salesman proceeds undaunted to the second method of sell- 


FIVE WAYS TO SELL 
PROSPECTS 

1 1 nOAD DEMONSTRATION 

1 1 DATF 

REPORT ON PROGRESS OF SALE 

SPECIFY REASON FOR NOT GETTING THE ORDER AFTER EACH STEP 

REASON FOR NOT DATE OF 

GETTING ORDER . .. _ LAST RAM 

REASON FOR NOT DATE OF 

GETTING ORDER . LAST CALL 

j [ALBUM DEMONSTRATION 

1 1 DATE . 

REASON FOR NOT DATE OF 

GETTING ORDER lA.STCAtl 

1 1 DIRECT MAIL 

1 1 DATE 

REASON FOR NOT DATE OF 

GETTING ORDER LAST CALL 

j 1 PROSPECT TO SALESROOM 

REASON FOR NOT DATE OF 

GETTING ORDER . LAST CAt 1 

1 1 DATE 

1 1 APPRAISAL $ 

IS HE A USED WHAT MAKE PRICE PROSPECT 

CAB PRGSPFCT ANH UOilEL FKPFCTS Tfl Pl^ 

1 1 niTF 

WHAT CAN HE 

REMARKS PAV DOWN 

NOTEi-CHECK PROGRESS OF SALE 

ABOVE AND SHOW DATE OF CALL. 




Fig. 75. — Chevrolet Prospect Card (Back). 


ing, and, if necessary, to the others. As the climax of each attack, 
the salesman asks for the order. In this way the salesman is not 
rebuffed by the first “no’’ — instead, he uses five different methods 
of closing. One of the selling methods is the use of a direct- 
mail campaign. The company requires each salesman to send 
in the names of ten prospects every w^eek. At two-day intervals 
the prospect receives three mailing pieces. Thus the printed 
word and printed pictures re-enforce the salesman’s arguments. 
Then the salesman appears again with his request for an order. 
On the back of the prospect card are spaces for the salesman 
to note his progress as he uses all five methods of selling an 
automobile. By watching this progress report, a dealer not 
only can check his salesmen’s methods, but he can also tell when 
to add his own efforts to those of his men. 
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Prospect follow-up methods of the Cincinnati Planer 
Company.- 

The sales follow-up records, which are kept by the use of 
tabulating equipment, are designed to show where, when, and 
why certain localities offer the best sales possibilities, and auto- 
matically to keep the company on its toes in following up every 
lead. At the top of the card there are spaces for recording the 
dates of follow-up letters, literature, salesmen’s calls, and so on. 
In these spaces the number of the sales letter, or literature, is 
entered with the dates, so that the sales manager may deter- 
mine at a glance just what has been sent to a customer and 
whether a salesman has called. Information entered on the body 
of the card proper includes the date the inquiry is received, the 
name of the agent, the name of the customer, location of the 
customer, remarks pertinent to the inquiry, name of the product 
the prospect is interested in, and the quoted price. 

As inquiries are received the^^ are turned over to the sales de- 
partment, where the quotation is figured and transmitted to the 
potential customer or to the agent in whose territory the inquirer 
is situated. Carbon copies of all proposals are given to a clerk 
who prepares the cards. They are then passed to the clerk 
who operates the sorting and tabulating equipment for punch- 
ing. These cards are then sorted, first for the date received and 
the product. Then they are sorted and tabulated by agents. 
The result is a daily, weekly, or monthly statement for the 
sales manager of all inquiries received, classified first by prod- 
ucts, then by agents or territories. 

When a sale is made, the quotation or follow-up card is re- 
moved from the open file, and the date of the order entered. The 
cards are then filed in a closed file and are tabulated, every 
day, week, or month as the sales manager directs. From these 
records the percentage of orders received from inquiries, classi- 
fied by products and by territories or agents, can be ascertained 
definitely at any time. The value of such records to the sales 
manager is obvious. He can give his attention to the agents 
who are falling dovm, concentrate on the territories that seem 
to be the least productive, and determinine easily which products 
are selling and where they are selling, A correlated record is 
also kept showing “lost deals,” the reasons therefor, the name 
of competitor receiving the order, and similar sales statistics, 
whenever they are available. 

-“Sales Follow-up Record,” System, November, 1931. 
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'"S.O.S/^ reports of the Petroleum Heat and Power 
Company of California. An interesting and practical 
method whereby the home sales ofl&ce can assist individual 
salesmen in turning prospects into customers is used by the 
Petroleum Heat and Power Company of California.^ 

3 “The Office Back of the Salesman,” The OMce Ecoiiomisty Januarv, 
1932 . 


Saleaman. 

I nstructions: Be coaplete but concise. If your correct survey and cost analysis 
"^ow that prospect would actually boiefit substantially by our equipment installa- 
tion, then very clearly he should be sold. If we don’t sell him it's otir fault. 

It is only a question of the ri^it diagnosis of objections and convincing presen- 
tation of facts. 

Prospect (List all individuals influencing job and srunnneriae their attitude) 



iddress Type Building. 

Type Boiler — Type Heating Plant 

Cost inalyals 


Gas Equip 1 1 Quotation 

P.G.& E. Quotation 

0 on 5 )etition 

Obstacles to be Overcome. 


Space Below for Sales Manager and Vice-President only. 


Fig. 76.— “S. 0. S.” Prospect Form. 
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When the salesman handles a very difficult prospect and finds 
that he needs assistance to complete the sale, he fills out an 
“S.O.S.^' blank and submits it to the sales manager. The latter 
studies the details, notes his constructive suggestions, and then 
refers the form for the personal attention of the Vice President 
and Sales ^Manager. All the ''S.O.S.^’ reports are filed systemati- 
cally, so he can work on them as time permits. Through this 
form of office follow-up the company has closed deals that the 
salesmen have given up as hopeless. The inevitable result has 
been that the salesmen have more courage to approach the most 
difficult of sales prospects, no matter how strong the odds against 
them, knowing well that they can depend on the active backing 
of the office organization to surmount the hurdles. 

The “S.O.S.'' report does not become merely a subject of objec- 
tive study, to be talked about at numerous conferences and then 
hidden away in some obscure pigeonhole. Instead, it is filed for 
instantaneous attention. 

As a rule, the office has a great many contacts that can be 
capitalized for just such emergencies, but of which the salesman 
is not usually aware. There are friendly contractors to whom 
good turns have been done in the past, and who would appreci- 
ate the opportunity to reciprocate. There are others so situ- 
ated that they can assist in approaching the ‘most difficult pros- 
pects. 

In filling out the “S.O.S."’ form the salesman is required, first 
of all, to list the names of the individuals who influence the job 
and to include a detailed statement of their attitude. This is 
followed by an analysis of the products, a cost analysis, quota- 
tions of competitors on the same products, and an account of 
the obstacles to be overcome. 

There are two ways in which we can often help the salesman, 
first, by getting in touch with an individual who, we believe, is 
in a position to influence the judgment of that prospect, and sec- 
ondly, by acquainting the other salesmen with the facts in the 
hope that at least one of them might have more knowledge of 
the prospect through previous contact or could suggest a way 
of breaking down sales resistance. In more than one instance 
the volunteered cooperation of the other salesmen on the force 
has helped to close important deals. It goes without saying that 
a finer spirit of cooperation has sprung up among the men, which 
in itself would justify all of the effort spent in developing this 
contact system. 

As is customary in this line of business, salesmen submit to 
prospects the usual specifications and proposals, those applying 
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to home and commercial heating installations. A time-honored 
practice is to get up a neatly typewritten sheet, which looks 
very businesslike, but, as a rule, lacks individuality. 'When simi- 
lar specifications are received from many other concerns it is 
indeed advantageous to use a form that stands out in the pile on 
the desk and simply begs for attention. 

So we devised a special folder cut of fine paper stock in three 
different colors, depending on the class of prospect to be reached. 
If the salesman contacts the housewife W’ho desires to purchase 
heating appliances for her fine home, he will usually submit the 
proposal in a pink or light blue folder. But if the prospect 
happens to be a building contractor or some other individual ac- 
customed to handling such bids in great numbers, the salesman 
will most likely enclose the specifications in a terra cotta 
colored folder which is capable of standing a lot of use in a busy 
office without becoming easily soiled. In reporting on a pros- 
pect, the salesman as a rule accompanies his request with the 
notation that we in the office prepare the proposal in either pink, 
blue, or terra cotta colored folders to suit the particular case. 
And the office is always glad to cooperate with him in this re- 
spect. 

The prospect’s name is neatly inscribed on the first page of 
the folder, which is all the more attractive because of the simple 
but effective border design and the monogram appearing in the 
upper right-hand corner. On the first inside page w^e run at- 
tractive advertising copy of our establishment, and on the last 
page pictures of our showroom and of our sales and service staffs. 
The proposal sheet and other necessary correspondence is kept 
in place by a flap. Here w^e also enclose various manufacturers’ 
folders and other pieces of advertising relative to the products 
which are mentioned in the specifications submitted to the 
prospect. 

The salesmen appreciate the amount of attention that the 
office gives to the preparation of proposal sheets, for it enables 
them to make a better impression with their prospects. They 
feel that whenever they submit a proposal to a prospect they 
actually carry with them the personality of the house. 

Salesmen’s reports. One of the primary interests of 
every sales manager is the amount of business which his 
representatives in the field are securing. Consequently, 
one of the fundamental records of the sales department is 
the salesman’s report, which shows specifically and in de- 
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tail just what each salesman is doing. Practice varies as 
to the particular method of securing this information from 
the salesmen. Some companies require a daily report from 
each salesman containing the names of customers and 
prospects visited^ the results secured, and so on. Other 
concerns ask that this same information be submitted 
weekly rather than daily. Still other firms supply their 
salesmen with customers’ record cards, one card for each 
customer, and ask that the salesmen note the results of 
their visits on these cards and send them to the office as 
the calls are made. In other cases the daily or weekly 
expenses of the salesmen are shown in designated columns 
on the same form on which the reports of calls are entered. 
The items commonly found on salesmen’s reports are: 

1. Name of customer or prospect. 

2. Buyer’s name, initials and title. 

3. Full address. 

4. Date of call. 

5. Consumption capacity. 

6. Competitive conditions. 

7. Basis of competition. 

8. Price quoted. 

9. Orders. 

10. Suggested follow-up. 

11. When next call should be made. 

Whatever details the report may contain, the primary 
object of the salesmen’s reports is to give the sales manager 
a specific and rather detailed report on each customer or 
prospect. Ample space should be left for the insertion of 
any information about the customer’s or prospect’s present 
or future business or plans that will be of practical use- 
fulness to the sales department. Under this heading might 
be such a notation as, “Does not need any more office equip- 
ment now but is planning to open a branch office at Albany, 
N. Y., about April^ 1,^ and will be in the market for a 
complete set of furnishings for it sometime during the first 
part of March.” 
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Customer’s record card. The sales manager must know 
at all times how much business his firm is doing with each 
customer. For this reason he keeps in the sales office a 
customer’s record card, a 
separate card, of course, be- 
ing maintained for each 
customer, on which are 
noted all transactions with 
the customer. Such infor- 
mation as order number, 
date of order, itemized ac- 
count of what was ordered, 
value of order, date of ship- 
ment, complaints, if any, by the customer, and so on, is en- 
tered on this record. The customer’s card serves as a com- 
plete record of the firm’s transactions with him from a sales 
standpoint. These cards are usually filed alphabetically by 
customers, but they also may be subdivided and filed geo- 
graphically. Figure 77 illustrates such a record. 

Statistical records of sales. Complete, accurate, and up- 
to-date customers’ record cards also serve as the basis upon 
which sales statistics are compiled. While it is not within 
the scope of this chapter to enter into an extended discus- 
sion of the use and value of sales statistics, it is in order 
at least to draw attention to the very great usefulness and 
practical value which the compilation of such data may 
have for a progressive sales manager. Classification of 
sales by items or products sold, by salesmen, by territories, 
by customers, and so on, wall frequently show' results that 
are truly surprising. For example, in an investigation of 
one company that made use of information secured from 
customer record cards in this way, an analysis of some 
8,000 cards showed that approximately one-third of the 
customers bought in excess of $100 worth of merchandise; 
one-third from $25 to $100 w'orth; and one-third, less than 
$25 worth in the course of a year. Tabulation of these 
same cards by the amount of sales, however, showed that 
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Fig. 77. — Customers Record Card. 
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over 95 per cent of the sales made were to customers who 
bought over $100 worth of goods per year. Further study 
along this same line brought out the fact that, although 
only 6 per cent of the customers bought more than $1,000 
worth of goods yearly, nevertheless, this 6 per cent bought 
85 per cent of all goods sold. The value of such informa- 
tion in planning sales campaigns and in systematizing ef- 
forts to reduce selling expenses by concentrating on the 
most profitable customers is obvious. Every sales manager 
should regard sales statistics, not as an evil to be avoided 
if possible, or at most to be put up with grudgingly, but 
rather as a means by which much valuable information 
may be secured. 

Sales records used by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc/ 

Canada Dry’s sales control flows from three basic records in 
visible card form. One set of cards (the upper card in Figure 
78) records sales to retailers; another (the center card) sales to 
jobbers; and the third (the lower card) sales by cities. 

AVith some salesmen, the retail sales record has increased calls 
per day as much as 30 per cent; of course it has increased sales. 
The cards — one for each retail customer or prospect — are arranged 
in order according to street location and each card is given a 
call number. Salesmen call on customers in sequence, according 
to call numbers, twice a month. From daily call reports, the 
sales are posted. At the same time a diagonal line — ^red if a sale 
was made, otherwise black — ^is drawn in the appropriate monthly 
block on the visible margin of the card. The result is that it 
can be ascertained at a glance whether or not the territory is 
covered regularly, and lists of customers who buy irregularly can 
be dravm off rapidly. 

The second set of card records includes a card for each jobber. 
The card color reveals the classification — white, wholesale 
grocer; fawn, chain stores; canary, railroad and steamship; 
salmon, wholesale cooperative; green, export. On the card face, 
at the right, is an analysis by products of sales each month ; at 
the left, for comparison, there is a similar analysis for each 
month of the preceding year. Sales for each of the last six 


4 “How Sales Records Intensify Selling/ Management Methods, Janu- 
ary, 1932. 
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years are in a lump sum. As with the retail card; there are 
spaces to record salesmen’s calls. On the visible margin in the 
numbered blocks are: (1) City, (2) Customer’s name, (3) T\"pe 
of business, (4) Customer’s rating, (5) Street address, (6) Zone. 
The four blocks on the extreme right of the card indicate the 
type of product the customer is buying; “Q” represents quarts, 
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Fig. 78 .— Sales Records Used by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


''L” represents , lime, 'D” represents orange, “G” represents 
golden. These are blocked out with permanent signals. On the 
reverse side of this form are such data as routing, special billing, 
names of executives, remarks, and so forth, which are necessary 
to maintain amicable relations with the customer. 

The third sales record— that by cities — is coordinated with a 
city quota plan. The illustration (Figure 78) shows the ar- 
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rangement of the sales data by months and by products. The 
clerk posting to this record notices when a city is falling below 
quota and signals it for investigation. Cards are placed in 
visible cabinets where, at a glance, cities falling below their 
quota can be noticed and action taken. This record guides the 
company in synchronizing advertising and sales effort and also 
provides much helpful material for various statistical studies. 

Territorial records. Inasmuch as the sales representa- 
tives of most companies are more or less constantly on the 
road covering the territories that have been assigned to 
them, it is important that the sales oflace have records that 
will tell exactly not only w'hat territory each salesman has, 
but also the exact or approximate location within the ter- 
ritory of the salesman on any given day. For the purpose 
of setting forth the location of different territories, the 
sales manager usually has on the waU of his office a rather 
large map on which the territories are clearly marked, 
either in ink or in colored crayon. In the center of each 
territory there may be placed a number. A simple code 
pasted in the lower right-hand corner of the map shows the 
name of the salesman covering each territory as numbered 
on the map. Sonletimes, too, other information in regard 
to the territories, such as the sales quota for the year, the 
potential customer population of the territory, and so on, 
may be shown on the same map. 

The use of charts such as these in the office of the sales 
manager of the Chevrolet Motor Company is described as 
follows 

On one wall was a chart listing every key city in the United 
States. Round tabs, one for each month in each city, were 
pasted on the chart. They were of three colors— red, yellow, 
and green. A red one indicated that Chevrolet sold less than 
30 per cent of the automobiles vended in that town. A yellow 
one showed that Chevrolet did between 30 and 40 per cent of 
the total business, and a green one testified that Chevrolet did 
better than 40. The exact percentage was written on each tab. 

^ New York Sm, November 24, 1936. 
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Merely by looking at this chart the sales manager can tell 
just what Chevrolet is doing in any part of the country; whether 
sales are increasing from month to month, or decreasing, or re- 
maining static. It may be said that there were hardly any 
red spots and enough green ones to make the yellow ones look 
like buttercups in a meadow. 

There are other charts, dealing with the used-car market, one 
of the biggest problems in the industry, and one on which 
Chevrolet has done a tremendous amount of work. In most 
cases you have to take on a used car before you can sell a new 
one, .and the more help the parent company gives its dealers in 
this matter the more business will be done. 

Commenting on this form of control the sales manager said: 
^'Chevrolet has made surveys in every town in which w^e have 
a dealer. We know how many cars that town can handle, how 
the money is made, how much of it there is. We have the whole 
picture, and set up our city quotas on the basis of it. We 
get the best dealer w^e can in each towm, and tell him that he’ll 
be protected. We tell him the set-up for that towm, and he 
knows exactly wdiat w^e are going to do. 

^‘He know^s that we wmn’t spring a couple of new dealers on 
him without warning. Of course, if our dealer canh- do the job, 
out he goes, and well get one that can, but as long as he comes 
through hell have our absolute support and cooperation. The 
only way an organization can be made efficient is through happy, 
satisfied dealers. Arrange things so they are assured of a 
permanent job and a good profit as long as they produce, and 
youVe automatically got loyalty and real service. 

“As for the number of dealers, suppose our man does 40 per 
cent of the business in a town of 50,000 people. It’s all his. 
But what if there were four Chevrolet dealers in that towm? 
If they were equally good, each would get 10 per cent of the 
business, and none of them wmuld make a fair profit. Also, 
with a limited number of potential customers, they’d be cutting 
each other’s throats.” 

Salesman’s route cards. In order that the sales man- 
ager may have a record showing wRere each salesman is in 
a territory at any given time, a simple report form showing 
the anticipated route of the salesman during a given period 
in the future, usually a w^eek, often is used. This report 
may be sent in by the salesman each w^eek with his report 
of calls and his expense account. On this report will be 
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shown the salesman’s name 

1 and below, in columnar 

~D7T~|i;;;'TEtM^st«c[ form, the dates of the com- 

Monday i^g Week, togcthep with the 

^ I ~ — name of the town and the 

Thursday hotel whoie he expects to 

be each day. The use of 

sundau I ~ cuch E report enables the 

-r- o , • -n- 1 1 -D . sales manager to get in 

Card. touch easily and quickly 

with any of his men if the 
need arises. A copy of this same record is also sent to the 
mailing department to be used by it in sending mail to the 
salesmen on the road. Incidentally, such a report is useful 
to the sales manager in that it shows him at once whether 
his men are covering all the communities that they should 
visit, or whether, as is sometimes the ease, especially where 
a lax system of sales control prevails, the men are going 
only to the larger towns and neglecting the smaller ones. 
Figure 79 shows a copy of this report. 

Salesman’s weekly ex- 
pense account. The sales- 
man’s weekly expense ac- 
count has already been re- 
ferred to incidentally in a 
previous paragraph. The 
wTiter has yet to see two 
such records that are ex- 
actly alike. In general, 
however, the purpose of the 

Fig. Expense 

tain the total amount spent 
by the salesman and to classify this total by type of 
expense. Thus, there will be separate columns in which are 
entered the amounts spent for railroad fare, Pullman fare, 
excess baggage, and cartage charges (where salesmen carry 
sample trunks), for hotel bills, for meals, for auto hire, for 
miscellaneous items, and so on. Some companies ask that 


1 certify thot these expenses were incurred by 


lUirsbursed tfy check No. 


Pig. 80 . — Salesman’s Expense 
Account. 
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receipts or vouchers be submitted to substantiate certain 
items shown on the expense account. Eigure 80 illustrates 
this record. 

Records of sales estimates and quotas. One important 
set of records of the sales department has to do with sales 
estimates, quotas, and budgets. Sales quotas are often 
based on more or less detailed market surveys or analyses. 
The translation of these figures into the final sales budget 
includes many necessary adjustments that must be made 
to suit the requirements or restrictions of the other depart- 
ments of the business, such as production, finance, and so 
on. Setting sales quotas and making up the final sales 
budget constitute a problem too great and complex to be 
treated here. Even the records that are involved can be 
indicated only very briefly. The data upon which sales 
quotas are based should include an estimate, submitted by 
the salesman himself, regarding the sales possibilities in his 
territory. These figures must be totaled and analyzed by 
the district sales managers and reports, containing sug- 
gested quotas, must be sent to the general sales manager. 
On these reports a tentative sales estimate or statement of 
what the sales department thinks it can sell, in terms of 
volume and of value, during the coming period is prepared. 
These figures are then submitted to the various other de- 
partments of the business, after which they are revised 
before being finally approved. When this final approval 
is received the whole process is repeated in reverse order 
with a view to arriving at a definite quota for each sales- 
man. During the period covered by the quota, frequent 
comparisons must be made between estimated sales and 
actual sales. Unforeseen conditions may arise — and in 
practice do arise wuth annoying persistency — ^which make 
it necessary to revise the quotas or estimates during the 
period. All of these activities require the making and the 
keeping of numerous records and reports by the sales de- 
partment, as well as by other departments. 

Reducing returns through proper records. The prob- 
lem of returned goods is one with which every business 
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must deal. In some lines of business it is, fortunately, not 
an especially serious one; in other concerns the ability to 
hold down returns to a reasonable figure may spell the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. The returned-goods evil 
is particularly important and difficult in the retail business, 
and it is therefore especially interesting to find that La 
Salle and Ivoch, of Toledo, Ohio, — a leading midwestern 
department store — did solve it successfully, and depended 
considerably on records and reports in order to do so.® 

The percentage of returns to net sales is a serious problem 
in the retail business. A general country average of 14.9 per 
cent in 1929 climbed to 17 per cent in 1930. Our returns how- 
ever fell from 11.2 per cent of net sales in 1929 to 10.7 per cent 
in 1930. The reduction was achieved in spite of two adverse 
factors that normally increase the percentage of returns — an 
increase of out-of-town business (in our case 80 per cent in 
those two years) , and the depression. 

We attribute that showing to methods that attacked the prob- 
lem from the inside. We proceeded on the theory that store 
management should be the principal point upon which to con- 
solidate our attack. Against the barrage of returned goods we 
erected a barrier of forms. Through the forms we analyzed 
the reasons for returns.' We reinforced the -weak points indi- 
cated by the records. We started a counter-offensive of em- 
ployee education along preventive lines. And through more 
forms we followed up the effectiveness of our campaign. 

Department stores have used most commonly the plan of 
^^customer education^^ in an endeavor to check the loss of profits 
that accompanies the returned-goods evil. The meager bene- 
ficial results from attempts at customer education indicate that 
the cost of that method of attack is out of proportion to the bene- 
fits. In itself the method is dangerous. Customers resent any 
reflection on their manner of purchasing. Like a sensitive nerve, 
it may be touched wdth the greatest caution. A second procedure 
is comparatively new, and sufficient results are not yet available 
to establish its efficacy. Under that procedure, retail stores in 
any community establish a returned-goods bureau through 

® ^‘Records that Cut Returned Goods by ■ Per Cent,” System, Decem- 
ber, 1931. 
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which^ lists of chronic offenders are exchanged. Such a plan 
operates to cure a repetition of returns rather than to root out 
the evil entirely. 

Our plan is based upon the assumption that the fault lies not 
with the customer, but with us — ergo, eliminate the cause. It 
is really very simple with only three focal points: 

1. Intelligent selling. 

2. Speed and thoroughness in adjusting complaints. 
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BUREAU OF ADJUSTMENTS 

Complaint No Date 

Name 

Address 

Dept. Staff No. 

Date of Sale 

Cause : 

Delayed 

Short in Order 

Wrong Address or Name 

Poor Salesmanship 

Illegibility 

Check Lost 

No Record Made of Sale 
Wrong Mdse. Received 
Wrong Price Charged 
Short Changed 
Cust. Own Goods Lost 
Mdse. Lost 

Del. to Wrong Addrei^ 

Mutilated Address 
Damaged Mdse. Rec’d 

Disposition : 

Refer to : 

Signed : 


Fig. 81. — Record of Complaint and Adjustment. 
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3. A continuing attack guided by permanent analytical and pro- 
duction records. 

Por the approach on the first objective we devised a simple 
form that detects and localizes the causes of complaints. The 
adjuster fills out an error slip (Form 1 in Figure 81), indicating 
the cause of each complaint — poor salesmanship (unsuitable 
selling, forced selling, negative selling), illegibility, short order, 
and so forth. The error slips are turned over to me by 4:00 
P.M. each day, and the following day I interview every offender 
with a view to analyzing how the return might have been 
avoided. My office, as well as the employment bureau, keeps a 
duplicate of each error slip, and w^hen any employee has been 
responsible for an excessive number of avoidable returns, the 
inevitable happens. The employee’s permanent record is be- 
fore me as I talk to each offender. Since the introduction of the 
error slip, the number of errors has fallen by about 8 per cent. 

Employee education follows logically after detection and lo- 
calization of the cause of complaints. We must eradicate the 
causes. Most causes for returned goods begin in the store. If 
a salesperson handles a sale intelligently, nine times out of ten 
the article will remain sold. Hence we concentrate our educa- 
tional efforts on salesmanship. Demonstration lectures based 
on actual experiences gleaned from our adjustment records have 
yielded the most beneficial results. By constantly citing actual 
instances of poor salesmanship, by continuously stepping up our 
standard of salesmanship, we know- that we have eliminated 
many of the causes of complaints. Our department heads have 
learned to take the longer view, and they are now more inter- 
ested in net sales than in the day’s total sales. 

As a concomitant approach on the first objective, intelligent 
selling, we organized a central adjustment bureau. That bureau 
serves two purposes. It solicits customers’ criticisms and is 
thus the tool for the detection of complaints and the direction of 
employee education; its adjusters are super-salesminded, and 
approximately one-third of the customers who come to the ad- 
justment desk with full intention of returning an article are 
resold on the same article or one like it. 

Of course intelligent selling is not the panacea for all returned- 
goods problems. There is always the customer who purchases 
merchandise merely to impress some friend who accompanies 
her, and the customer who orders wearing apparel, wears it one 
day, and returns it. Credits granted those customers are known 
as policy adjustments. Each policy adjustment is noted on a 
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policy card (Form 2 in Figure 81). When a customer has re- 
ceived three policy credits, her name is recorded on a special 
list, and when she asks again for an adjustment she is referred 
to the manager. At that point we resort to customer educa- 
tion. If that is ineffective, the account is closed. A significant 
feature that we feel justifies our diagnosis of the entire prob- 
lem of attacking returns is that there are only fifteen names on 
the special list at the present time. 

Toward the second objective in our plan — speed and thorough- 
ness in adjusting complaints — we apply an attack of a routine 
that will expedite and assure proper handling of complaints, 
coordinated with daily reports and records of individual per- 
formance that guide supervision. A year ago our average ad- 
justment required nearly 144 hours. Today 97 per cent of all 
our complaints are adjusted in less than 72 hours. The record 
of a week picked at random from last yearns records shows 400 
complaints received with 240 open at the end of the week. The 
same week this year shows 342 complaints with 40 left open. 
An equivalent amount of work is now handled by a force one- 
half the size of that formerly required. 

Important in accomplishing that result was staggering the 
wmrk. At 8:00 A.M. a register girl reports. She fills out a 
blank (Form 3 in Figure 81) for each complaint that has come 
in by mail, and routes the forms according to the type of com- 
plaint — delivery, bill, merchandise, or miscellaneous. The bill, 
merchandise, and miscellaneous-complaint girls report at 9:00 
A.M. and find their work laid out for them, each job concisely 
stated on the form. Since delivery complaints generally are 
received over the phone later in the day, the girl handling that 
type reports at 9:30 A.M. The former haphazard manner of 
handling complaints that were received by the cashier^s depart- 
ment with remittances on bills has been changed by the installa- 
tion of a report form. Complaints are typed in triplicate and 
sent to the adjustment bureau. A description of each adjust- 
ment is entered on the forms, copies of which are then returned 
to the cashier^s department and to my office with the result 
that there is no possibility of complaints being overlooked. 

As a control of the w^ork of the adjustment bureau, we receive 
a daily report of adjustments (Form 4 in Figure 81). Formerly 
the adjustment bureau prepared a w-eekly report of complaints 
received, adjusted, and carried over to the next w-eek. The 
installation of the daily report was in itself one of the most 
important factors in speeding the work. We can now apply 
spurs in the proper direction and speed the pace before a serious 
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loss of time occurs. Daily production records of the individual 
clerks provide a more accurate check and enable us to apply 
corrective measures in cases of falling production before laziness 
becomes a habit. 

For the third and final objective, a continuing and progressive 
attack, we use Form 5 (Figure 81). After a complaint is closed, 
the inspector checks and approves the disposition and fills out 
this permanent file record. From it she prepares an analysis 
sheet and a production sheet for each week. The analysis sheet 
reveals the types of complaint that are most prevalent and en- 
ables us to concentrate our educational measures where they are 
most needed. The production sheet sets up standards of com- 
parison for guides in the forward planning of our program. 

A suggested procedure for analyzing and improving 
sales department methods. As suggested on previous 
pages, one of the functional responsibilities of the office 
manager is the study and improvement of the office meth- 
ods of the various business departments. The sales de- 
partment is no exception; in fact, this department often 
offers particularly fine opportunities for such work. Benge 
cites an interesting practical example of the way in which 
office methods were improved in a large sales department. 
In this division there were seven employees engaged in 
the following related activities^: 

1. Eecording the essentials of contracts between the company and 
its salesmen. 

2. Studying sales potentialities and sales consummated by counties. 

3. Eecording sales of each salesman. 

The position titles and brief descriptions of duties of the 
seven clerks were as follows: 

1. Assistant contract clerk — sorts mail, prepares contract papers 
for signature, verifies territory assigned new salesmen. 

2. Contract clerk — briefs terms of contract, enters data of new em- 
ployees in personnel register, records contract, prepares the contract 
and commission cards for files. 

3. Assistant sales-analysis clerk — ^maintains sales map, keeps chart 
book up to date, revises county figures of population, auto registra- 
tion, etc., and types monthly sales analysis. 

" Benge, Eugene J., Cutting Clerical Costs, p. 105. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1931, 



Date March 31, 10 


Name of clerk interviewed Miss E. Smith 

Department _ General Sales Division Daily Sales 

1. Supervises daily posting. 

Organizes and directs the work of two bookkeeping-machine operators 
who post daily from sales tickets to salesmen's cards, (see Exhibit A) 
accumulating figures on number of cars and amounts sold, daily, month 
to date, and year to date. 

2. Maintains a monthly record. 

Maintains a 5 by 8 inch monthly record of sales (see Exhibit B), 
which provides for monthly entries for 4 years. There is one such card 
for each salesman. Posts from the cards of salesmen to this monthly 
summary record and refiles monthly records according to territories. 
This record shows for each month the number of autos sold, the 
amount of money paid down, and the amount of credit toward conven- 
tion attendance, based upon a weighting system for different kinds of 
cars. This card also provides spaces for annual totals of 4 years prior 
to current year. 

3. Prepares tulletim of honor men. 

This bulletin (see Exhibit C), issued monthly, contains four lists: 

1. First 100 producers according to autos sold, during month. 

2. First 100 producers according to amounts sold, during month. 

3. First 100 producers according to autos sold, year to date. 

4. First 100 producers according to amounts sold, year to date. 

About twenty-sixth of each month, goes through daily bookkeeping- 

machine records of salesmen, using the lowest amounts of honor men 
during month previous as rough standards, and looks for probable honor 
men according to autos and amounts for the month. Maintains a dual 
file of 3 by 5 in. cards (see Exhibits D and E) for temporary recording 
of these entries in pencil, withdrawing the proper cards from the two 
main files. On each, further records the number of times the sales- 
man has appeared on previous monthly lists. 

Also looks over daily cards for names of salesmen who might be 
included on year-to-date lists because of high sales during previous 
months, despite small sales during current month. 

Cards finally withdrawn show those which, in all probability, will 
embrace the names of the honor men for monthly autos and amounts; 
also a few for the year-to-date honor lists. 

Also maintains two additional files for year-to-date figures: 

a, A 3 by 5 inch yellow card on which is shown the name of the 
salesman and amount of sales, year to date ; withdraws proper card 
when required (see Exhibit P). 

b. Honor card, a printed 3 by 5 inch white card (see Exhibit G), 
on which is recorded the number of automobiles sold, year to date. 
Later in month, the three other factors used in honor lists are perma- 
nently entered upon this record. 

Banks each set of monthly cards, 1 to lOO, for first two lists of honor 
men. Gives ranked cards to typist for typing of the two lists (see 
E-xhibits H and I). First list shows rank, name of salesman, number 
of times appeared on last year’s list, territory and number of autos 
sold ; second list includes the same items except amount of sales dur- 
ing the month is substituted for number of autos. While these two 
lists are being prepared, works up year-to-date records, which are more 
difficult. 

To compile year-to-date lists, (see Exhibits J and Iv), goes through 
the salesmen’s file and “staggers” cards possibly to be included. Enters 
in pencil on yellow cards the sales amounts, year to date, and on white 
cards the number of autos sold, year to date. Arranges the two sets 
of cards by rank, 1 to 100, and gives to typist for preparation of lists 
which are similar to the two previous lists except figures are for year 
to date. In the final printed copy, amounts are omitted, but are here 
included for the information of executives to whom carbon copies of 
the lists are sent in advance of the printed bulletin. 

When typist returns lists, checks them for accuracy in typing and 
sends to the purchasing department for transmittal to the printer. 

From carbon copies of lists, transcribes names of those appearing on 
any list for the first time and submits these names to the purchasing 
department as a requisition for bronze lapel buttons. When the buttons 
are received, distributes them to the respective salesmen (see Ex- 
hibit L) . 

Upon the permanent honor card, inks in the pencil entry of autos 
sold and enters the three other figures from carbon copies of lists. 
Defiles all cards withdrawn from the various files and files copies of 
listS4 


Fig. 82. — Analysis of Work of Sales Record Clerk. 
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4. Sales-analysis clerk — compares commission rates and totals with 
contract terms, analyzes buying power of territories, reviews earnings 
of salesmen, and conducts special studies. 

5 and 6. Bookkeeping-machine posters — from daily records of sales, 
posts credits to respective salesmen's cards; also accumulates upon 
proper territorial cards. 
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REFILES CARDS INTO THE FOUR FILES 


Fig. S3. — Chart of Clerical Routine. 


7. Sales-record clerk — supervises bookkeeping-machine posters, 
makes adjustments of credits where necessary, and prepares monthly 
lists of 100 highest producers, number of cars sold, and amount of 
sales. 


The duties of each of these seven people were analyzed and 
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recorded in great detail. For example, the analysis shown in 
Figure 82 was prepared for the sales-record clerk. 

Three clerical routine charts were prepared for contract,, sales- 
analysis, and sales-recording activities. As indicated in Figure 
83, copies of actual forms were included in these wall charts, 
each of which was approximately three feet wide by ten feet 
high. Following the preparation of the charts, each step and 
each form was scrutinized carefully to answ^er such questions as: 

1. Is it necessary? 

2. Could it be combined with some other step or form ? 

3. Could it be produced better at some other point, or by some 
other means? 

4. Is the sequence of steps correct? 

Note the following portion of such an inquiry, w^hich lists 
sequentially certain steps in the sales-statistics routine and gives 
a digest of the reasoning applied to each step. 


PRESENT ROUTINE OF COMPILING SALES STATISTICS 
With Critical Comment of Each Step. 

Step Qomment 


I. Sorting of sales tickets: 

1. Daily receives from au- 
diting department, sales 
tickets (Exhibit A), one 
ticket per sale, with con- 
trol card (Exhibit B). 

2. Totals amount of sales 
on adding-machine tape. 


3. Balances total against 
control-card total. 


4. Arranges cards alpha- 
betically by territory 
(A, B, C, etc.) 

5. Arranges cards alpha- 
betically by salesmen 
within each territory. 


1. Stet. 


2. Elimination. Auditing depart- 
ment has just totaled the cards 
before sending them to this de- 
partment; control-card total 
should be correct. (See 3.) 

3. Revise. The control card 
shows number of cards and 
total sales; if desired, count 
the cards and check number 
against control number, thus 
insuring against possible loss 
in transit. 

4. Stet. 


5. Stet. 
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III. Posting of salesmen’s cards; 

13. With bookkeeping ma- 
cliine posts daily from 
sales tickets, crediting 
salesmen cards. 


13. Eliminate. Investigation re- 
veals no need for daily posting 
with its uneconomical handling 
of hundreds of cards, picking 
up previous totals and posting 
new totals. Monthly totals 
only are needed, but they are 
required promptly. During the 
month, file sales tickets by 
salesmen; during last few days 
compute a sub-total for each 
salesman by use of a non-listing 
calculating machine (which is 
speedier than either a listing, 
adding, or bookkeeping ma- 
chine). On last day of month, 
add in few remaining cards to 
obtain monthly totals for all 
salesmen. 


The simple reasoning applied against Step 13 permitted the 
elimination of two bookkeeping machines and one of the two 
operators in exchange for a calculating machine, which was re- 
quired by the remaining clerk for only five days per month. 

The duties of each of the seven desks were subjected to a 
similar type of scrutiny, with the result that the following or- 
ganization was set tip : 


and 2. Contract- and sales- 
analysis clerks. 


3. Sales-record clerk. 


4. Junior clerk. 


The duties of contract- and sales- 
analysis divisions were merged so 
that two clerks were able to handle 
the previous duties of four clerks. 
Able to handle the simplified work 
which formerly required three 
clerks. 

For mail opening and to assist 
other clerks at peak periods, so 
receiving training for all types of 
work. 


To accomplish the merging of the duties of the contract- and 
sales-analysis desks and to bring together the three previously 
separate divisions, a rearrangement of desks was necessary. A 
floor-plan, flow-of-work chart revealed that papers flowed con- 
tinually between the contract- and sales-analysis desks (sepa- 
rated by some thirty feet) and invariably back- tracked ; the 
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sales-record unit situated fully forty feet away from the sales- 
analysis desk had frequent contact with that desk. A very 
simple grouping of the four desks and tiie necessary files was 
accomplished, thus greatly facilitating the handling of work and 
permitting the elimination of one entire file. 

The net results of this anabasis of the duties of seven clerks 
were : 

1. Reduction from seven clerks to four. 

2. Elimination of two bookkeeping machines by purchase of 
one calculating machine. 

3. Elimination of a duplicate file of all salesmen. 

4. Prompter furnishing of information. 

5. More diversified training of remaining clerks. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Office Management in the Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Department 


As in the case of the order and sales departments dis- 
cussed in previous chapters, a very considerable amount 
of office management and record-keeping work is done in 
the advertising and sales promotion departments. Unlike 
most other departments, however, the precise duties and 
responsibilities of the advertising department vary rather 
widely with different companies. In addition, the way in 
which the work is divided between the advertising agency 
and the company advertising department obviously has 
an important influence on the nature and extent of the 
work to be done by the company itself. Before turning to 
a discussion of office management in the advertising and 
sales promotion departments, therefore, these matters must 
first be considered. 

The place of the advertising function in business organ- 
izations. The place of the advertising and promotion func- 
tion depends both on the nature of the business and on 
the particular situation within the company. In many 
manufacturing establishments the advertising manager is 
responsible to the sales manager. This arrangement is 
used not because the advertising manager is less important 
to the company than the sales manager, but because the 
sales manager is responsible for the distribution of the 
company’s products, and, therefore, everything that aids 
him in distributing them successfully, including, of course, 
advertising, should be under his general supervision. In 
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some concerns close cooperation between advertising and 
sales is secured by making the advertising manager an 
assistant sales manager, and, in turn, making the sales 
manager assistant advertising manager. 

In other industrial organizations advertising and sales 
promotion are two separate departments, although each 
necessarily works closely with the other. In such cases 
both the advertising manager and the sales promotion man- 
ager usually report to a director of advertising, who in turn 
may be responsible directly to the president. In still other 
cases, particularly in companies in which the nature of the 
product necessitates very close cooperation with the engi- 
neering research, patent, and technical departments, a cen- 
tral control committee consisting of the heads of the sales, 
production, engineering, advertising, and sales promotion 
departments, with the president acting as chairman, often 
formulates and directs advertising policy. 

The essential task of the sales manager in a retail store 
is to promote successfully the merchandise offerings made 
, available by the buyers and merchandise managers. In 
this case an important part of the work has to do with the 
promotional activities within the store itself, such as win- 
dow dressing and display, counter display, signs, and so on. 
In the retail business the sales manager, who may report 
directly to the general manager or president, is usually 
responsible for all advertising and promotion activities. 

Recently there has been a tendency towards the closer 
coordination of all the promotional contacts which an or- 
ganization has with its customers, prospects, and the public 
by making one executive responsible for all such work. 
Thus, in some companies, the heads of the advertising, pro- 
motion, and press departments all report to a director of 
publicity. It seems likely, with the increasing attention 
being given by many companies to public-relations work, 
that there will be further developments in this direction 
during the next few years. 

The advertising agency. Most companies, particularly 
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those which do national and regional advertising, use the 
services of advertising agencies. The extent of the respon- 
sibility that the agency takes for the advertising plans and 
policies of a company determines to a large extent the 
specific ' duties and responsibilities of the advertising de- 
partment. In cases where the agency has almost complete 
charge of the advertising and sales promotion work of a 
concern, the work of the advertising manager may consist 
largely of maintaining the necessary contact between the 
company and the agency. In other instances, however, the 
advertising agency may advise only on policies of major 
importance, or is used primarily for the preparation and 
placement of advertisements in new'spapers and magazines, 
and for the production of radio programs. In such cases 
there is obviously a need for an advertising executive 
within the company who will act not only as contact man 
betw-een the company and the agency, but who also will 
head a department that will be responsible for doing a con- 
siderable amount of actual advertising work. 

Duties of the advertising and sales promotion depart- 
ments. As has been indicated, the specific responsibilities 
of the advertising departments vary considerably in dif- 
ferent lines of business, and also with different concerns 
within the same industry. However, the following partial 
list of duties of the advertising department of the Bakelite 
Corporation indicates the practices of a representative in- 
dustrial organization.’^ 

1. Advertising Appropriation 

a. Make recommendations to the executive committee 

b. Allocate appropriations made by the executive committee 

c. Calculate schedules 

2. Advertising Program 

a. Select subjects for advertising 

b. Set up schedules of insertions 

c. Assign copy numbers and compile copy schedules 

3. Policy Control 


> Organization and Operation of the Advertising Department. The Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, Inc., New York, 1937. 
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a. Consult with sales department to keep in contact with 
new sales policies and to maintain coordination of advertis- 
ing with sales departments 

b. - Prepare consumer literature and sales aids 

c. Contact advertising agencies 

d. Supervise cop}*-, layouts, and engravings 

4. Research Work 

a. Compile data to determine future recommendations for 
advertising programs 

5. Co'py 

a. Revise and approve all copy 

b. Approve advance proofs of advertisements 

c. Prepare monthly lists of advance closing dates 

d. Follow agency for copy 

e. Type copy for advertising committee and selected list 

f. Obtain approved copy from committee and forward to 
agency, first being certain that copy has been approved 
by either advertising manager or his assistant 

g. Record proofs of advertisements in card files 

6. Publicatiom 

a. Check advertisements in publications and pass to adver- 
tising manager for approval 

b. Note date of receipt of checking copies of publications con- 
taining Bakelite advertisements 

c. Cut advertisements from magazines; maintain advertising 
scrapbooks 

d. Check and file magazines 

e. Route checked magazines to various branch offices 

7. Advertising Expenditures 

a. Check all invoices and indicate accounting distribution 

b. Approve invoices 

c. Check monthly expenditure reports 

d. Check agency annual fee against actual expenditures 

e. Check and record bills on card system; enter all bills 
on voucher register sheets 

8. Advertising Returns 

a. Supervise sending of form letters 

b. Analyze returns 

9. Booklets^ Catalogues^ etc. 

a. Supervise preparation of booklets 

b. Write and prepare copy from data received from sales 
and research departments 

c. Check costs and supervise card recording system 

d. Assign job numbers. Prepare copy cards for filing 

e. Maintain record of booklets in stock 

f. Transcribe and type manuscripts 

-g. Keep complete set of booklets and folders in advertising 
manager's desk 
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10. Direct-Mail Cainpaign 

a. Supervise copy and layouts 

b. Supervise assembling of photos and copy data 

c. Supervise scheduled mailings 

d. Prepare stencil cards for sales prospect file 

e. Keep stencil file and "Till” card file complete with ad- 
ditions, corrections, and removals 

11. Reprints 

a. Kote date of receipt on card system 

b. Send form letters to manufacturer of products featured 

c. Distribute letters to members of the Bakelite organization 

d. Take care of scheduled mailings 

e. File twenty copies of all reprints m permanent reprint 
file 

f. Keep display chart in advertising manager's office up to 
date with latest reprints and direct folders 

12. Publicity 

a. Supervise all publicity activities 

b. Contact editors of trade and business publications and 
prepare articles for those papers 

c. Prepare articles and releases for members of the Bakelite 
Corporation. Edit articles written by other members of 
the organization. Prepare monthly sales letters for the 
sales department. Release information on new develop- 
ments announced by the research department. Notify the 
press of lectures by Bakelite Corporation personnel, sup- 
plying, in advance, copies or excerpts of talks. Prepare 
captions for photographic releases 

d. Prepare monthly issues of ^'Bakelite Information’' 

e. Type captions for news releases 

f. Maintain publicity scrapbook; advertising manager’s per- 
sonal scrapbook 

g. Maintain publicity-photograph files 

h. Maintain publicity-release ffle 

13. Mail 

a. Open and distribute all mail addressed to the advertising 
department 

14. Correspondence 

a. Handle general correspondence 

b. Handle routine correspondence — ^writing for stories, fol- 
lowing-up; following sales department leads 

c. Transcribe letters 

15. Purchasing (Requisitions for Orders) 

a. Approve requisitions 

b. Follow receipt of goods 

c. Check bills against orders 

16. Filing 

a. File correspondence and reference data, photographs, etc. 
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b. Match up new correspondence; maintain follow-up system 

c. Eeview ail correspondence preparatory to filing 

d. Maintain parts cabinets 

e. Maintain “Market Data^' file, securing statistical informa- 
tion for analysis and reference 

f. Maintain Advertising Association’s filing. Supervise filing 
of correspondence and reference data, photographs, 
articles, etc. Supervise the maintenance of the follow-up 
system and matching up new correspondence 

17. Mimeograph Work 

a. Approve all mimeograph work 

b. Cut stencils 

c. Mimeograph specified number of copies 

IS. Miscellaneom 

a. Messenger service 

b. Supervise and maintain office supplies and stock room; 
prepare monthly stock reports 

Departmental records. The following sections describe 
the more important basic records used in the majority of 
advertising and sales promotion departments. 

Record of prospects. One of the most important records 
of the advertising department is the prospect file and 
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Fig. 84.— Prospect Follow-Up Card. 


follow-up card. Such a record is used in connection with 
direct-mail campaigns, and also for the purpose of record- 
ing the follow-up work done with a prospect whose name 
has been secured as the result of an inquiry based on an 
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advertisement, or from other sources. The card will nat- 
urally contain, usually in the heading, the name, address, 
and business of the prospect, while the body may have a 
number of columns for recording information on what has 
been done and also for noting the final disposition of the 
case. Such headings as “First Letter Sent (date),” “Sec- 
ond Letter Sent (date),” “Folder (or catalogue) No. — 
Sent (date),” and so on, are used for recording information 
in the body of the card. Inasmuch as all correspondence 
with the prospect, of course, is filed separately, it is desir- 
able that the prospect card have a space for a cross refer- 
ence which will show where such correspondence may be 
found. When the time at which the various pieces of mail 
matter are to be sent out is important, or when it is de- 
sired to follow up a customer on a specific date in the 
future, the use of a small guide tab placed at the, top of 
the card over the particular date will make the follow-up 
practically automatic. Numbers 1 to 31, each representing 
a date in the month, can easily be printed in a line across 
the top of the card- for this purpose. Prospect cards are 
usually filed alphabetically according to the name of the 
prospect, although other methods of filing are sometimes 
used — for example, filing the cards according to the article 
or product in which the prospect is interested, and so on. 
Figure 84 illustrates one of the forms used for such records. 

Mailing lists. Closely allied with the prospect card, and 
frequently the source from which names for prospect cards 
are secured, is the mailing list. While it is by no means an 
easy task to secure a really good productive list of names, 
there are several sources that may be used to advantage. 
A number of companies specialize in the business of com- 
piling mailing lists, which they then sell to business organ- 
izations. Directories, club memberships, lists of magazine 
subscribers, lists of telephone subscribers, and many other 
sources are also widely used. 

Maihng lists are usually prepared alphabetically, often 
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subdivided geographically by states, counties, and cities. 
The names themselves may be kept either on sheets of 
paper, in which case they are filed in the regular way under 
an appropriate heading, or on stencil plates or cards. The 
method best suited to a particular case depends largely 
upon the way in which the names are to be put on the en- 
velopes or wrappers. If either hand or tj’pewriter address- 
ing methods are to be emploj^ed, the names may be listed 
on sheets. If, however, the list is to be run off on an ad- 
dressing machine, the stencil plate is preferable. The lat- 
ter method is really economical only when the volume of 
work to be done is large. 

Every advertising department should also make some 
definite provision for a record on w^hich employees of this 
or other departments may note possible new sources of 
names that come to their attention. Such a record may be 
made of considerable value, since it affords an opportunity 
to preserve for future reference specific suggestions that 
might otherwise be lost or forgotten. 

Records of advertising rates. Just as a purchasing 
'agent naturally wishes to have a record of the prices he 
pays vendors for various materials that he buys from them, 
so the advertising manager wants records of the cost of 
what he buys in large quantities annually, namely, adver- 
tising space and time. A record of advertising rates of all 
mediums in which advertising has been placed, as well as 
similar information about mediums that have not been 
used but which may be given favorable consideration later 
on, is an essential part of the system of records of the 
advertising department. Such information is available in 
catalogue or book form. For each newspaper and magazine 
the listing show-s the name and publication address of the 
medium, total circulation, space rates for the various units 
of space which may be used, such as a full page, a half-page, 
a full column, a half-column, and so on, frequency of publi- 
cation, rates for copy containing colors, and so on. Similar 
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data are compiled for all radio stations that sell time to 
advertisers. Many advertising mediums themselves also 
print rate cards containing the same kind of information. 

Record of advertising costs and resxilts. An advertising 
manager uses one medium or refuses to use another be- 
cause of the results, or lack of them, that he obtains. For 
this reason he needs a record that will give definite informa- 
tion on returns in relation to their cost. A record of 

advertising costs and re- 
sults by mediums gives this 
information. For example, 
the record may show that 
$5,000 was spent on an ad- 
vertisement in a particular 
medium on November 14. 
As the result of this adver- 
tisement, 450 inquiries were 
received. This may be de- 
termined, in many cases at least, by keying each advertise- 
ment. If 150 orders were secured from these 450 inquiries, 
the direct advertising cost of securing the orders would be 
$33.33 each. Although $5,000 for a single insertion may 
seem high at first thought, the advertising manager, by re- 
ducing this figure to a unit-cost basis, is in a position to 
know whether a relatively few advertisements placed in this 
medium yield a better return on the investment than a 
similar number placed in another medium at a lower rate. 
While the use of such a record is limited to cases in which 
it is possible to identify inquiries through the use of key 
symbols, nevertheless, it furnishes an excellent basis upon 
which to judge the value of the results secured. Figure 85 
illustrates one form of such a record. 

Record of results obtained by an advertisement. An- 
other record frequently used is one which gives information 
about the pulling power of various advertisements. It 
sometimes happens that a particular piece of copy or radio 
“commercial,” which everyone in the advertising depart- 
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ment thought would “pull” extremely well, fails to justify 
itself when put to the test, while another, which may not 
have been considered so good, proves to be a huge success. 
A record that shows actual results obtained is one which 
many advertising managers find valuable. Inquiries and 
orders received from each advertising message which can be 
identified are recorded in much the same way that results 
by mediums are entered on the record just discussed. 

Use of such records in retail stores. Records similar to 
those just discussed are especially useful in retail stores. 
Mr. Paul E. Murphy, advertising manager of Frederick 
Loeser and Company, a large department store in Brook- 
lyn, speaking at the 1937 convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, recommended the creation of an 
effective but not elaborate record of advertising results 
which would show the date of the advertisement, item, 
price, direct sales cost, total department sales, space, news- 
paper, cost of space, and direct advertising cost. Such a 
record, he averred, would enable stores to avoid last year’s 
, mistakes and to duplicate last year’s successes. 

Stock record of advertising literature A stock record 
for each type or kind of advertising literature should also 
be kept, in order that the advertising manager may know 
at all times the quantities of the various sorts of advertising 
material, such as letters, folders, and booklets that are on 
hand or on order. The form and use of a stock record card 
for keeping track of advertising literature and supplies is 
very much the same as that used in recording the receipt, 
disbursenaent, and quantity on hand of raw materials, or 
of finished products, which is discussed in detail in Chap- 
ter XIV. 

Procedure and records of the Bakelite Corporation.^ 

In this company the advertising manager is responsible for 
all activities. He has two chief assistants, one directing what 

-Adapted by permission from Organization and Operation oj the Adver- 
tising Department, Case Study Number One, Bakelite Corporation, The 
Association of National Advertisers, Inc, New York, 1937. 
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is termed “sales promotional activities,” and the other, “pro- 
duction.” These share a secretary whose duties do not cease 
with handling correspondence. Then there is a technical -editor, 
handling publicity, with an associate editor assisting him and 
reporting to him. Serving the two editors is another secretary. 
The production manager has two assistants, a file clerk and a 
mail-addressing and storeroom clerk. Altogether, a staff of less 
than a dozen executives and clerks handle every detail of the 
advertising department— creating, purchasing, accounting, sales 
promotion, research, and all attendant routine work. 

The advertising department is independent of all other de- 
partments of the business, with one exception — ^the strong link 
that ties it to all other departments — ^namely, the “Central Con- 
trol Committee.” This committee consists of the president, the 
heads of the sales, research (other than that within the adver- 
tising department) , manufacturing, engineering, patent, and 
other departments. The advertising manager reports directly 
to the president and executive committee. 

How production is handled. 

Production covers a multitude of activities. The advertising 
department prepares many varied forms of advertising messages, 
each of which, by virtue of the nature of the business, must be 
more or less technical. This calls for more than ordinary skill 
and care in the creative and physical make-up. 

In the trade and business publication field alone, the com- 
pany uses the leading publications in each industry. Mailing 
lists, of which there are several classifications, cover hundreds 
of thousands of names and addresses. In addition, the company 
exhibits yearly at over fourteen industrial shows, fairs, and con- 
ventions, and at its own sales gatherings. In almost every case 
the advertising department prepares and routes these exhibits, 
which in itself is no inconsiderable production job. 

Purchasing practices. 

An assistant purchases all art, photography, engraving, electro- 
typing, and so on, and supervises such purchases when made by 
the advertising agency for publication advertising.. All pur- 
chase orders for mechanical or other advertising production are 
drawn by the advertising department under this assistant’s di- 
rection, with final approval vested in the advertising manager. 
These operations are entirely independent of the corporation’s 
regular purchasing department. 
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Fig. 86. — ^Production Record Card. 


The procedure of ordering, checking, receiving, invoicing, and 
distributing the advertising material is simple. Ruled cards are 
used for most operations. Production jobs generally are di~ 
'vided into (a) space production, and (b) direct mail or other 
material. For example, when a piece of advertising is to be 



Fig. 87. — ^Account Card. 
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prepared, the secretary to the assistant advertising manager in 
charge of production fills out a form known as the “Production 
Record” or “Copy Card” (Figure 86) , giving the job or “copy” 
number and the various details covering the particular piece, 
including all charges. So far as possible, all costs entering into 
each job are pre-determined, and charges are checked against 
these estimated costs. Each job, likewise, is given a number 
and an account classification. 

A similar form, known as the “Account Card” (Figure 87), 
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Pig. 88. — Publication Record Card. 


is kept for all such items as overtime, motion pictures, exhibi- 
tions, office supplies, entertainment, and so on. 

In handling publication advertising, another card form desig- 
nated as the “Publication RecoH Card'^ (Figure 88), is em- 
ployed. This is ruled for additional classifications such as 
name of publication, issue, space, and cost of space, with room 
for recording approval of proof and receipt of checking copy. 
On this card is entered the “Copy Number” relating to a defi- 
nite advertisement or advertisements. 

A form called the “Manufacturer's Card” (Figure 89) provides 
a complete record of photographs, engravings, and actual samples 
employed in business paper advertising. This card includes such 
information as (a) manufacturer’s name, (b) article, (c) copy 
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or job number where the application has been featured in ad- 
vertising, (d) a complete record of shipment to outside points, 
and (e) information on the current location of samples, photo- 
graphs, and so on. This card is related directly to the publication 
and account cards previously discussed, thus completing the 
necessary records. 

By means of this card system a complete record of all pro- 
duction charges accumulated throughout the year is kept, and 
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Fig, 89. — Manufacturer’s Card. 


the necessity for putting through purchase requisitions for each 
photograph, engraving, electrotype, and so on, is obviated for 
publication advertising. Purchase requisitions are employed, 
however, for other forms of advertising activity, such as cata- 
logues and booklets, motion pictures, exhibitions, and so on. 

An ordinary purchase requisition form, prepared in duplicate, 
is used to cover the purchase of all advertising material, sup- 
plies, and services. The original copy is sent to the purchasing 
department, which issues the formal purchase order. 

Sales promotion work. 

Just as the advertising department counts upon the sales de- 
partment for cooperation in copy writing, so the sales depart- 
ment looks to the advertising department for sales promotional 
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aid. Such work may be summarized under five broad classifica- 
tions as follows: 

a. Preparation of exhibits and displays — ^'suggestion cabinet,” 
‘'sample-kits,” etc. 

b. Cooperation with the sales department in shows, conventions, etc. 

c. Preparation of literature of various kinds, including addresses to 
be used by sales force 

d. Gathering data on old and new products and on industrial ap- 
plications, both actual and possible 

e. Preparation of market-analysis material which may be used 
by the sales as well as the advertising department. 

Handling inquiries. 

Inquiries come from a variety of sources. A fruitful field is 
the company’s own advertising, and in this the industrial and 
trade-publication advertising plays a large part. Many me- 
diums are used and each publication is keyed. Each advertise- 
ment bears the address of the executive offices, as well as those 
of the branches. All inquiries are forwarded to the advertising 
department, wdiere they are recorded and tabulated. Monthly 
as well as yearly records are made up by the advertising depart- 
ment (Figure 90). After recording the inquiry and crediting 
it to its source, the advertising department acknowledges it and, 
sends such literature as may be wanted. If sales or engineer- 
ing service is wanted — such as the possibility of adapting Bake- 
lite materials to an existent or proposed product — the inquiry is 
promptly referred to the proper department for attention. 

Photographs. 

Every effort is made to secure photographs of the applica- 
tion of Bakelite products, and where pictures cannot be secured, 
to take the photographs themselves. These photographs are 
valuable stock-in-trade. A large photographic file is maintained 
and carefully cross indexed. 

Mailing lists. 

Naturally it is necessary for the company to keep active and 
carefully compiled mailing lists. There are many such, cover- 
ing customers and potential customers, editors, and so on. The 
majority of lists are kept in the form of stencils, which are cut 
by the staff. The total number of names and addresses listed 
runs into the hundreds of thousands. 
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Accounting and other records kept by the department. 

The advertising department handles its own routine advertis- 
ing accounting, in contra-distinction to the corporation account- 
ing which is done by the general accounting department, located 
at New York, and the factory accounting, which is done at 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
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Fig. 90. — Inquiry Record Form. 

Bakelite’s advertising department accounting and record keep- 
ing consists of the following: 

*1. Budget control (including the advertising program) 

*2. Appropriation breakdown (by products) 

*3. Purchase records (requisitions, receipts for goods, etc.) 
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*4. Production records (job number records — space, printing, ex- 
hibitions, motion pictures, etc.) 

*5. Invoice records (recording bills on voucher register sheets and 
iijdicating exact accounting distribution) 

*6. Inventory records (stock on hand, materials and supplies) 

*7. Schedules (for space and other advertising, consumer and sales 
aids) 

S. Employment records (personnel) 

9. Copy number , records 

■^10. Expenditure records (monthly and annual) 

*11. Agency fee records 

12. Copy records (schedule and follow-up; data to central com- 
mittee) 

13. Piling records (market data file, completed advertising mate- 
rial, research, proofs, correspondence, production, invoices, etc.) 

14. Magazine records (routing to readers — ^filing) 

15. Inquiry records (classify for monthly and annual report) 

16. Mailing-list records (stencils, stencil file, 'Tilh' file, mailing 
schedules) 

17. Convention records (shows, exhibits, fairs, etc.) 

IS. Pilm bookings 

19. Advertising scrapbook (tear sheets of all publication advertise- 
ments) 

20. Stamp records 

21. Messenger service records 

(Note: Items above checked (*) indicate records actually kept in 
advertising accounting department.) 

All bills for advertising material go to the advertising depart- 
ment, where they are checked and approved and the charge is 
indicated against the proper product or account for the account- 
ing distribution, after which they are forwarded to the general 
accounting department in New York. 

This system of accounting is extremely flexible, and for this 
reason has been found advantageous in handling advertising for 
subsidiary companies. With a slight change in control numbers, 
identical or parallel systems may be set up for these firms. 
This permits the advertising department to handle all account- 
ing transactions for the parent company and subsidiaries with 
a minimum of confusion. 

Filing- old advertisements. 

Tear sheets of publication advertising, after being checked 
and indexed, are pasted in standard-sized scrapbooks and care- 
fully stored in a permanent file, when filled. Twenty samples 
of each piece of printed matter are also retained in a permanent 
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file and indexed for ready reference. Card-index forms are used 
for this purpose, 

A display of current and near-current advertising is main- 
tained on the walls of a large room in the advertising depart- 
ment. This is of particular interest to visiting customers and 
prospective customers, and is helpful in "^selling” them on the 
nature and extent of the company’s advertising. 

Media records. 

The advertising department does not attempt to maintain 
a complete file of rate, circulation, and other data of ail publica- 
tions, as the agency ^s rate-and-data department is relied upon 
for this information. It does, however, collect and file current 
data on those publications it uses, or may use. 

Inasmuch as the advertising department engages in market 
research, it continually receives a large number of trade and 
other publications. These are read by the technical editor and 
pertinent material is removed, after which the publications are 
filed for a reasonable time and then discarded. Magazines are 
also circulated among the company oflBcers. Upon their return 
they are clipped and filed. 

Market and other data. 

Although the advertising department maintains no special 
library, a careful file is kept of material on markets to which the 
corporation sells, or may sell, that is, industries having outlets 
which may be prospects for Bakelite business. These data are 
filed in regulation steel correspondence files and cross indexed 
for reference. 

Handling distribution of materials and supplies. 

Practically all printing and other advertising material is 
delivered direct to the advertising department at Bound Brook, 
N. J. Here it goes to the receiving room, where it is checked 
against requisitions for any possible discrepancies. Certain 
members of the staff are definitely charged with the duties of 
handling these details, down to the checking of the postage for 
outgoing materials. 

Perpetual inventory. 

The advertising manager is informed monthly of the material 
on hand — both advertising and departmental supplies. 

The company follows the modern tendency of gauging its ad- 
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vertising requirements very carefully and limiting the size of its 
printing orders, and the like, to meet actual and carefully ana- 
lyzed needs. Inventory is thus held to the minimum. Should it 
become necessary to prepare a re-run of any material, such as a 
booklet ordeaflet, and there is no provision for it in the budget, 
the matter is laid before the Central Committee for decision. 
The advertising department does not exceed its budget without 
authorization. 

Advertising supplies, such as stationery and office equipment, 
are inventoried in the same manner as are advertising materials. 

Filing materials and supplies. 

In general, this company follows the usual pattern in storing 
its material for making up the advertising and the completed 
advertisement. Regulation steel filing cabinets are used for fil- 
ing standard photographs, and where these are too large for 
files they are kept in a special cabinet. A very important fac- 
tor is the filing and recording of photographs of manufactured 
products containing Bakelite in one form or another. These are 
cross-indexed by ^^manufacture,’^ by ^^product,’^ and so on. Such 
data, and files of magazines, scrapbooks, and so on, are kept 
close to the advertising executive offices! Completed material, 
booklets, and so on, in bulk with departmental supplies, are re- 
tained adjacent to the receiving and shipping rooms. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Office Management in the Purchasing 
Department 


Like office management activities, purchasing has not 
always been centrahzed. Prior to the World War, purchas- 
ing was considered by many businessmen to be a function 
that could be carried on by a department head in his spare 
time. In comparatively few of the larger and more pro- 
gressive concerns, to be sure, there was some centralized 
buying, especially of basic raw materials. For the most 
part, however, the purchase of sundry supplies and mate- 
rials was a part of the work of each department head. The 
war brought a very noticeable change in these conditions. 
Many centralized purchasing departments were established. 
Little consideration was given, however, to prices paid, 
sources of supply, records, or systems. Purchasing was in 
most cases largely a matter of buying the best that could 
be obtained under the circumstances, at whatever price 
one had to pay and from whoever was able to make the 
quickest delivery. 

This condition prevailed until the summer of 1920. Then 
a definite change took place, due primarily to depressed 
business conditions. Many companies found themselves 
with large stocks on hand of both raw materials and 
finished products, which in many cases could not be dis- 
posed of at cost, much less at a profit. The practical im- 
portance of accurate, complete, and detailed records and 
of proper systems of control became quickly apparent. 
Purchasing agents were rather rudely awakened to the fact 
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that skilful purchasing did not consist wholly of signing 
their names to purchase orders, or of acting as transfer 
agents of facts from purchase requisitions to purchase 
orders. They began to realize that rule-of-thumb methods 
of buying, as well as failure to utilize the best methods for 
recording the many kinds of information which they must 
have constantly available, were bad business policy be- 
cause they were likely to be costly. Centralized purchas- 
ing, which in many cases had been something of an experi- 
ment or had been looked upon as a temporary expedient, 
was more and more adopted as a permanent policy. Rec- 
ords and office methods that gave the vital facts in concise 
form were adopted. Today by far the greater portion of 
firms operate their purchasing departments on this more 
efficient and economical basis. 

The office manager’s interest in purchasing. The work 
of the purchasing departnient is an activity in which the 
office manager usually has a particular personal interest. 
In the first place, the office manager in a small concern 
sometimes also acts as purchasing agent. ‘ This is especially 
true in the case of the branch-office manager, who often 
combines the responsibilities of office manager, personnel 
executive, purchasing agent, accountant, and credit and col- 
lection manager. Secondly, the office manager necessarily 
has constant relations with the purchasing department in 
connection with the purchase of office equipment and sup- 
plies, and often in connection with the supervision and 
operation of the stationery stock room. And finally, as the 
executive who has a functional interest in the methods, sys- 
tems, and procedures of all departments, the progressive 
office manager should make it part of his business to audit 
purchasing department methods periodically, just as he does 
those of all other departments. 

Scope of the purchasing function. As in the case of 
every other operating department, the function of the pur- 
chasing department and the scope of the authority and 
responsibility of the purchasing agent, or director of pur- 
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chases as he is frequently called, varies in practice rather 
widely. In some cases his work consists almost exclusively 
of purchasing, and the purchasing department is in effect 
a specialized service section of the production department. 
In other organizations, on the contrary, the director of pur- 
chases is a departmental executive who reports directly to 


In at least one external activity 
Checking of Invoices 
Material and Inventory control 
Incoming Traffic control 
Stores control 
Receiving of Materials 
Inspection and testing 



full partial no 

RESPDN51B1UTY RESPONSIBIUTY RESPONSIBILITY 


Fig. 91. — Responsibilities of the Purchasing Agent. 


the president or general manager and who is responsible 
for traffic, inventory control, stores, testing, inspection, and 
receiving, as w^ell as for purchasing. 

A recent study of the scope of the purchasing function 
indicates that ^ : 

The checking of invoices against purchase orders appears to 
have been generally accepted as a normal responsibility of the 
purchasing department, while the checking of incoming materials 
against purchase orders appears to have become, to a much lesser 
degree, a purchasing responsibility. The more usual responsi- 


^ Schell, Erwin H., The Scope of the Purchasing Function. National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, Inc., New York, 1935, 
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bilities of the purchasing department, as revealed in this study, 
are summarized graphically in Figure 91. 

Attention was also given in this survey to the division of re- 
sponsibility for purchasing and allied functions within the organ- 
ization. In general there appears to be no single executive in the 
larger companies 'who directly coordinates purchasing, receiving, 
inspection, testing, stores, inventory control, and traffic. Instead, 
the functions of receiving, inspection, testing, and stores, when 
not under the control of the purchasing agent, are characteristi- 
cally coordinated under the executive who has charge of produc- 
tion. This executive is of equal but not superior rank to the 
purchasing agent and traffic manager. Coordination of purchas- 
ing, traffic, and production, together with other functions such 
as finance and marketing, is effected by a higher official who 
may have the title of president, vice-president, or general man- 
ager. 

These organization relationships are shown graphically in 
Figure 92. In these diagrams the term '‘Coordinating Execu- 
tive’’ is applied to those major executives (such as presidents, 
vice-presidents, and general managers) whose responsibilities are 
primarily coordinative in nature. Beneath this title, and be- 
neath the subordinate titles, are listed the several activities allied 
with purchasing whose position in the organization had been as- 
certained by questionnaire. The attending black units mark the 
number of such departments in the various responding com- 
panies, which report to each division. For example, in the chart 
of medium-sized establishments, the three units below the di- 
vision of selling indicate that three traffic departments among 
the fourteen medium-sized companies reported to sales divisions. 

These diagrams appear to establish four tendencies. The first 
is the high ranking of the purchasing department. In only one 
instance in each group does the purchasing department report to 
someone other than the coordinating executive. In the second 
place, as the establishments increase in size, allied responsibili- 
ties of purchasing tend to be shouldered by the production divi- 
sion. This tendency applies to the functions of receiving, inspec- 
tion, testing, and stores. Third, in the larger establishments, 
the traffic function increases in importance, tending to report 
to the coordinating executive rather than to the purchasing or 
other departments. Fourth, while the evidence is not great, 
there is indication that inventory control tends, in the larger 
companies, to seek committee control rather than departmental 
supervision. 
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Attention will be given in the sections that follow to all 
functions and activities of the purchashig department men- 
tioned above. However, since the office manager is pri- 
marily interested in procedures, methods, and records, the 
work of the department is discussed, not by departmental 
divisions, but in the order in which the records are usually 
handled by the department. In this way it will be possible 
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to secure a clear picture of the office methods and plan of 
work in the average purchasing department. 

The requisition. Most of the work of the purchasing 
department starts with a purchase requisition originat- 
ing outside the department, and received in duplicate. 

Purchase requisitions should be honored only when ap- 
proved by designated authority. In most instances the 
stock and stores management will be this authority, but 
since many purchases require different approval, a chart of 
essential signatures should be set up. For quick identifica- 
tion and ready reference, code letters and definite number 
series should be assigned to each department authorized to 
issue purchase requisitions. Such a plan assists in estab- 
lishing responsibility for each requisition, makes it easy to 
get or give information regarding it, and facilitates statisti- 
cal work involving requisitions. Figure 93 illustrates a 
usual form of requisition. 

The stock record. The first step taken by the purchas- 
ing department upon the receipt of a requisition is to deter- 
mine whether a sufficient quantity of the item requested is 
available in the stock room. In many companies all requi- 
sitions are first sent to the storekeeper, who indicates 
thereon whether the item can be supplied from stock. In 
such cases, requisitions that can be filled at once from stock 
may never reach the purchasing department. The pur- 
chasing agent, however, receives many requisitions directly 
from operating departments for items regularly bought. 
AU of these should be checked first with the stock records. 

The primary purpose of the stock record is to give a com- 
plete statement of receipts, issuances, and balances on hand 
of every item carried in stock. This information is obvi- 
ously essential if promised delivery dates to customers are 
to be kept, if periodic financial statements are to be pre- 
pared at times other than when a physical inventory is 
taken, and if quantities to order are to be based on facts 
and not on guesswork. A separate card or sheet is kept for 
each individual item carried in stock. 
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The stock-record form. A form of stock record is shown 
in Figure 94. The heading should contain spaces for such 
information as name and symbol number of the item, unit 
of measurement used for ordering or issuance purposes, 
place in the storeroom w'here the material is stored (section 
No. — , aisle No. — bin No. — ), average consumption or 
usage of the material over a period of time (200 per month, 
for example), minimum and maximum quantities, order 
point, and so on. 
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Fig. 94. — Stock Eecord. 


The order point merits brief explanation. The purpose 
is to fix definitely a point, in terms of quantities on hand, 
at which an order for a new supply shall be placed. If one 
regards the minimum quantity in the proper light, namely, 
as a point below which the amount of goods on hand shall 
not be allowed to fall at any time, except for some special 
reason, or in case of emergency, then it is clear that some- 
where above this minimum an order point must be estab- 
lished. As a specific illustration, assume that the minimum 
for a particular item is 100. If it takes two weeks, on the 
average, to secure a new lot of this material, and if the aver- 
age consumption of this material is 150 units per week, then 
the order point should be at least 300 above the minimum, 
or 400. Through use of the order-point method a sufficient 
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reserve against emergencies is always available, and a defi- 
nite point for re-ordering is established as a guide for use 
by the storekeeper and the purchasing agent. 

The body of the stock-record form should provide for 
main columns entitled Ordered, Received, Issued, and Bal- 
ance Available. Under each of the first three main head- 
ings are sub-columns showing the purchase order number 
(or sales or production order number in the case of the 
Issued column), date on which the order was placed or 
received, and the number of units involved. The Balance 
column shows the number of units on hand and the date 
on which the balance was struck. In some cases additional 
sub-columns are provided under the headings Issued and 
Received for showing the unit price and the extended total 
price. Likewise, some stock-record forms contain sub- 
columns for running totals under both the Received and 
the Issued headings, thus eliminating the Balance column 
entirely. The claim is made, not without considerable 
foundation, that one does not need to know the balance 
on hand at all times, and that, moreover, this balance can 
easily be secured at any time by merely subtracting the last 
eiitry in the Running Total sub-column under the Issued 
column from the corresponding figure in the Received 
column. The fact, however, that the majority of stock rec- 
ords have a separate Balance column seems to indicate that 
the “running-total” plan has not gained very wide accept- 
ance. 

The Required and Appropriated columns are for use in 
cases where it is necessary to reserve or set aside certain 
quantities for sales or production needs before incoming 
goods that have been ordered have actually been received. 
In the Required column the details of the total number of 
units required are recorded. In the Appropriated column 
the number of available units appropriated for a given sales 
or production order number is noted. When the incoming 
shipment actually arrives, the remaining number necessary 
to complete the requirements is first entered in the Appro- 
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priated column. When the issuance has been made, the 
transaction is recorded in the regular way in the Issued 
column. For example, if sales order No. 10,892 requires 
150 units, but only 100 units are now available, 150 is en- 
tered in the Required column and 100 in 'the Appropriated 
column. When the new lot arrives, the 50 needed to com- 
plete the total requirement is first entered in the Appropri- 
ated and then the total (150) entered in the regular way 
in the Issued column. Under certain circumstances, as, 
for example, in the case of highly fluctuating demands in a 
seasonal business, the use of Required and Appropriated 
columns is of great practical value. In other cases there is 
little or no need of making provision for them. 

The stock record is one of the mainstays of any adequate 
and comprehensive plan of record control for the purchas- 
ing and stores department. The increased attention being 
paid by businessmen to the matter of economy, as well as 
to business and market conditions in their relation to ef- 
ficient purchasing, is an important practical reason why 
virtually all well-managed companies maintain some kind 
of stock-control records. 

Specifications. If the item requisitioned is not available 
in stock, a purchase order must be placed. Sometimes 
specifications accompany the requisition. The specifica- 
tions are simply a detailed, specific, and, frequently, techni- 
cal statement of the quality of goods wanted. Dimensions, 
chemical content, construction, and many other units capa- 
ble of exact determination and measurement make up the 
specifications. When the goods are ordered, the vendor is 
sent a copy of the specifications with instructions to adhere 
to them within certain definite limits. When the material 

^ Note. Much of the material contained in the remainder of this chapter 
IS taken directly from or based on (a) Pamphlets 1, 7, 16, 17, 18, 20, and 
22 published by the National Association of Purchasing Agents, Inc.; (b) 
Banks, Thos. H., Purchasing Agent, Price Brothers and Co., Ltd., Practical 
Purchasing Procedure, Thompson Publications, Ltd., Toronto, 1930; (c) 
The Purchasing Department, an outline of an active exhibit made by 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., at the Chicago Convention of the 
Rational Association of Purchasing Agents, June, 1930. 
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BURSTING STRENGTH 
(MULLEN) 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

TENSILE STRENGTH 
(PERKINS) 

Machine Direction 

Cross Direction 



FOLDING ENDURANCE 
(SCHOPPER) 



Machine Direction 

Cross Direction 

Dbl. Folds 

u u 

Dbl. Folds 

ii It 

TEARING STRENGTH 
(ELMENDORF) 

Machine Direction 

Cross Direction 

Gms. 

a 

Gms. 

ti 

CALIPER: Average 

Min: 

Max: 

WEIGHT 1 

BASIS J 

Min: 

Max: 

REMARKS: 



Date All tests at 65% Relative Humidity 


Fig. 95. — Standard Paper Specifications, 
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is received, the specifications are used as a basis for cheek- 
ing quality or content. Figure 95 illustrates the specific, 
detailed kind of data usually found on a specification. 

Information regarding sources of supply. One of the 
most important office management problems of the purchas- 
ing department is to keep the records and other sources of 
information so that the department knows at all times not 
only with whom purchase orders have been placed in the 
past but also who else is a possible supplier. For example, 
assume that additional office space is being taken and that 
the purchasing agent receives from the office manager requi- 
sitions for carpets, linoleum, electrical fixtures, and office 
furniture. Such items are not purchased frequently, so it 
is unlikely that the purchasing agent will know offhand 
the names of several vendors of carpets, linoleum, and so 
on, and that he will know exactly what they offer, and the 
probable price ranges. Yet without doubt sales represent- 
atives of several such concerns have called on him within 
the past year or less. All of them have left business cards 
and doubtless some, at least, have subsequently sent cata- 
logues and other sales literature. 

Obviously the purchasing agent must have all such infor- 
mation regarding possible sources of supply quickly avail- 
able. Some companies have very complete systems of 
numerical and alphabetical indexes in which aU items pur- 
chased are classified by products, such as automobiles, 
trucks, and tractors; coal; oils and greases; rope and cord- 
age; wire goods, and so on. In such cases each product is 
assigned a number. A subsidiary alphabetical classification 
is then made of each supplier of each product. In one pur- 
chasing office which follows this plan there are thirty-eight 
sections of the numerical index, while the alphabetical 
index contains over 5000 items. Some companies go to the 
other extreme and have little or no written information 
systematically organized, depending largely on the local 
classified telephone directory when possible suppliers must 
be found quickly for an item infrequently purchased. The 
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discussion in the following sections assumes that a reason- 
able middle course will be followed. 

Contracts. When an item is purchased regularly, a pur- 
chase contract is often made with one or more vendors. 
Contracts are of many kinds, ranging from a definite agree- 
ment to purchase a certain quantity at a certain price within 
a certain time, to an agreement to protect the price against 
market changes for a definite period. In any case contracts 
require a written agreement, usually in duplicate, signed by 
both buyer and vendor, each retaining one copy. The con- 
tract form is usually letter or legal size, and is often folded 
and filed vertically in individual pockets in document files 
by the name of the vendor. The contract itself is fre- 
quently a printed form containing those features that are 
common to all contracts and providing ample space for 
typing in the special features of individual contracts. On 
the other hand, some buyers sometimes feel that there is 
so much variation in these contracts that it is just as easy to 
type contracts complete. If this is done, care must be 
, taken to maintain accurately worded general agreement 
clauses, prepared by the legal department. Certain other 
agreement clauses for specific commodities need to be just 
as carefully worded. Especially where the entire contract 
is tyqjewritten, it is well to preserve a paragraph book with 
master copies for all such paragraphs. In this case the 
buyer dictates each contract, using the paragraph book as 
his guide. Figure 96 shows a tyqjical dictated contract in 
blank form. 

The contract record. In addition to the contract file, a 
contract record must be maintained.. The contract itself 
usually covers a commodity class, such as lumber, steel, 
and so on. Since it may call for the purchase of a certain 
quantity, regardless of dimensions and other specifications, 
within a given time, a record of purchases against each con- 
tract must also be kept. The purchase record card, which 
is discussed in a subsequent section, gives the story only 
with regard to a particular item, so that each contract pur- 



PURCHASE CONTRACT 


Date. 

(Name of Company and Address) 

Hereinafter known as the sellers, agree to sell, and Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., hereinafter known as the buyers, agree to 
purchase for shipment to Remington Rand Inc., Tona- 
wanda. New- York, or any of its branches as designated 
on specific orders against this contract, the buyers’ approxi- 
mate requirements ""(Material) in quantity and sizes listed 
below: 

( 

( 

( ... 

(Detail of specifications, quantities, prices, 

terms, etc.) 


The buyers reserve the right to reject at seller's expense any 
(Name of Material) received on this agreement that is 
not in accordance with the buyer’s specifications and/or 
is in any w’ay defective. 

Shipments are to be made only on formal purchase order 
w'hich the buyer wfill send the seller from time to time to 
apply on this contract. Shipping dates will be specified on 
each purchase order. 

Payment, by the buyer, of any bill under this agreement, 
before actual inspection or acceptance of goods, shall not 
wmive any of the buyer’s rights under this contract. 

REMINGTON RAND INC. 

By. 

Director of Purchases 


ACCEPTED BY: 


Fig. 96. — Purchase Contract, 
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Fig. 97.— Contract Record. 
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chase must also be posted to the contract record to accumu- 
late total purchases (see Figure 97). 

The contract record is often supplemented with work 
sheets to accumulate details, because of the large number 
of purchase orders which may apply against it. 

Make-and-hold agreements. Another form of contract 
record, usually in addition to the contract and yet prelimi- 
nary to the purchase order, is the “make-and-hold” or “mill- 
stock” agreement under which the vendor agrees to make a 
certain quantity of product to the buyer’s specifications, and 
to hold it a certain length of time, the buyer to order out 



Fig. 98. — Make-and-Hold Agreement. 
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in smaller quantities at various times for individual plants. 

A file of make-and-hold agreements (Figure 9S) similar 
to the contract file may be used for the agreements them- 
selves. A make-and-hold record may be used also in a file 
similar to the contract record. IMake-and-hold or mill- 
stock records differ from purchase records in that they must 
show unapplied balances still at the mill ; also they usually 
require the analysis of purchases by plant or destination. 



This is easily accomplished on the record card or by work 
sheets similar to those used on the contract record. 

Catalogues. The catalogue files generally contain valu- 
able information on out-of-the-ordinary commodities. In 
factj a fair percentage of catalogues and pamphlets are filed, 
not because the commodity is frequently purchased, but be- 
cause the purchasing agent feels that some day he may be 
called upon to purchase the commodity described in the 
catalogue or pamphlet. 

Some progress has been made within the last few years 
with respect to the standardization of catalogues, owing to 
the activities of the National Association of Purchasing 






Fiff. 100. Purchase Record and Sectional Index of Catalogues. 
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Agents, and possibly some day standard-sized catalogues 
will be a reality, but until such a time comes, arrangements 
necessarily must be made to file catalogues of all sizes from 
small pamphlets to the largest size of catalogue published. 
Figure 99 illustrates- a combina.tion of cabinets suitable 
for this purpose. There are always a number of what might 
be called standard catalogues which are used very fre- 
quently. For ready reference these should be filed in a visi- 
ble bookcase section and numbered. The smallest-sized 
catalogues may be filed in' 


the first blind section, and 
numbered numerically but 


RETURN TO 

PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


with the prefix “A,” and so 
on to the largest-sized cata- 
logues, which are filed in 
the bottom section of the 
cabinets under the prefix 
“E.” For filing pamphlets 
and very thin catalogues 
the standard four-drawer 


Quebec, P.Q. 

This catalogue and/or file is the property of 
the Purchasing Dept, and is referred to daily, 
therefore, it is important that you return it 
the same day it is loaned yoii and under no 
ciraimstances shall it be held indefinitely. 

File No 

PRICE BROTHERS & CO.. LIMITED 

Fig. 101. — Label Attached to Cata- 
logues and Pamphlets. 


filing cabinet is used, the pamphlets and catalogues being 
inserted in folders and numbered as before, with the pre- 


fix “F.” 


All catalogues should be indexed alphabetically under 
firm names, and if there is a quantity of them,, a sectional 
index also should be maintained. It is desirable that one 


member of the staff of the purchasing department be held 
responsible for the care and filing cf all catalogues. It is 
also advisable, for identification purposes, to have all cata- 
logues marked “Property of Purchasing Department,” espe- 
cially where other departments have catalogue files. TMien 
catalogues are loaned to other departments, this should be 
signaled on the alphabetical index, so that if a catalogue is 
not in the files when required it can be located without diffi- 
culty. A red signal might be used to intimate that the cata- 
logue has been loaned to the accounting department; a 
green signal for the engineering department; a blue signal 
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for the sales department, and so on. Some companies at- 
tach a label, similar to that shown in Figure 101, to all cata- 
logues and pamphlets that may be loaned to other depart- 
ments. 

Salesmen’s business cards. Salesmen’s business cards 
are another source of supply record. All such cards should 
be filed in a convenient drawer in the desk of the purchasing 
agent, or in a small filing cabinet near at hand. The cards 
should be arranged sectionally, after the date of the call 
has been noted on each. Purchasing agents often have to 
rack their brains to remember the name of the represent- 
ative of some firm, but wdth a file such as this at the pur- 
chasing agent’s hand, provided he knows the nature of the 
business of the firm, the name of the representative soon be- 
comes a known factor. This file is also the logical place to 
keep special information concerning firms or their products 
as developed in dealings with' them, together with any de- 
tailed instructions as to buying a particular commodity. 
For example, if a report is received that valves furnished by 
a certain firm for sorhe particular purpose have proved very 
satisfactory in service, a record for future reference in buy- 
ing should be filed under the proper section. On the other 
hand, if an unfavorable report is received regarding some 
commodity, a record should be filed so as to prevent that 
commodity from being purchased from the same firm again. 

The inquiry. As a general rule there are two classes of 
inquiries, one in connection with goods for which requisi- 
tions have been received, and the other covering mis- 
cellaneous requests for quotations to be used for estimating 
purposes, which may or may not result in actual requisi- 
tions and orders. Tinder this latter heading may be in- 
cluded requests for quotations with a view to placing con- 
tracts. 

The general opinion is that printed inquiry forms sent 
out in duplicate or triplicate are preferable to letter in- 
quiries, as the printed form is designed. so that when it is 
properly filled in, all the information necessary to place the 



Ko.s> 03 .-m'U 8 s 

PRICE brothers & COMPANY, LIMITED. 

INQUIRY record SECTrONT 26'0-0 


SOURCES OP SUPPUY 


1 5 5 T ^ tW5 15 17 27 25 27 2» 31 

^xiction Pump 

t JyPTAM.TJ'A 
INQ- 

S O K » 

K.2^5 

Sprinkler Valves 

trio. rfo. 

K. 23 a 

Air Hoists 

TNQ.Ho. 

K.23? 

Oil Circuit Breaker 

rNa,No. 

K.246 

Pyrometer 

INQJio. 

K.246 

Water Filter 

TNO.Ni». 

K.2^5 


•RrVERBEKD I 

Seamless Tubing 

lNQ.No. 

R..256 ; 

Oil Filter 

mo. No. 

R.240 

wall Board 

lNa.No. 

R.244 

Special Felt Roll 

lNQ.No. 

R.249 

Steel Tower 

JNQ No. 

R.2>2 


1 CHICOUTIMI 1 

Trailers 

INC. No. C .237 

Turbines 

INQ No. C241 

Collapsible Boat 

Saws 

■ ' " 1 ! 

INQNo- C.24J5 

INa.No. C.2.?l 


rig. 102. — laquiry Record. 
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business is available. It is important, when deciding where 
the order shall be placed, to consider the quality of the goods 
in question and all charges that may affect the laid-down 
cost, such as transportation, duty, sales tax, trade and cash 
discounts, as even the item of cash discount alone often is a 
deciding factor in placing the business. 

IITien such inquiries have been sent out the requisitions 
should be fided in a pending file. As this file is never very 
large, it is comparatively easy to follow up the non-receipt 
of quotations. 

Inquiries sent out as the result of the receipt of miscella- 
neous requests for quotations call for more or less perma- 
nent records, because such inquiries may remain in the 
pending file for weeks or possibly months before a definite 
decision is made. A visible record of such outstanding in- 
quiries is illustrated in Figure 102. The correspondence is 
filed numerically according to the inquiry number shown in 
the bottom right-hand corner of the record card. The 
follow-up is easily controlled by signals, and if the follow-up 
date does not fall in the purrent month, a signal is placed 
over both the date and the month spaces, as shown in the 
illustration. The completed inquiry records are filed sec- 
tionally. This arrangement provides an additional source- 
of-supply record, as it gives the names of the firms with 
whom business is regularly done with regard to all classes 
of materials. If an order is placed, the quotations, and so 
on, are filed under the order number, and if the subject is 
closed without an order being placed, the quotations are 
filed sectionally in the general correspondence files. 

Quotations. Quotations are obviously important and 
valuable not only in connection with the specific order that 
necessitated the inquiry, but also with regard to future 
action in purchasing similar commodities. There is, how- 
ever, some difference of opinion as to the most eflBcient 
method of filing quotations. Some purchasing agents pre- 
fer a separate quotation file arranged alphabetically, based 
on the names of the materials on which quotations have 
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been received. Others prefer a similar file^ except that 
the successful quotation is filed numerically under the order 
number, together with all other papers in connection with 
the order. Still other firms file all quotations together with 
all correspondence relating to a specific order numerically 
under the order number. Obviously this is a matter to be 
determined by the circumstances of each case. 


PRICE BROTHERS & CO. LIMITED. QUOTATION RECORD | 

DATE 

0RD£RN0. 

TTATERrAL 

PRICE 

PER 

DISCOUNT 

P.O.B. 









1*S 

K.57I20 

Pig Iron 

28 

00 

Ton 

Net 

Montreal 

16’9 

K. 39610 

ff Aluminum 


22 

lb. 


Toronto 

20-S0 

KA2^n 

»» Lead 

5 

3ol 

loo 


Monti-eal 

































1 








Pig Metals ‘ 

20-0-0 

Babbitt, Solder, etc. 

20-0- 1 

Sheets & Plates, (SujidT7.) 

20- 1-0 

Brass & Copper Sheets & Plates. 

20- 1-1 

Iron & Steel Sheets Plates, (Black) 

2o- 1-2 

Iron & Steel Sheets & Plates (GaJv.) 

20- 1- 3 

Iron & Steel Corrugated Sheets. 

20- 1-4 


Fig. 103. — Quotation Record. 

Summary of quotations. As bids are received from vari- 
ous vendors, they are attached to the purchase office copy in 
the follow-up file, after entrj,' on the summary sheet. If 
the vendor submits his bid in letter form or on his own quo- 
tation form, the proper inquiry can be readily located by 
means of the cross index, and the bid recorded and attached, 
exactly as if the proper form had been used. When the 
closing date arrives, the follow-up file automatically brings 
the individual bids and the summary to the attention of 
the file clerk. The purchase record card is attached — the 
requisition is already there — and all papers are delivered 
to the buyer. Comparisons of prices and other factors are 
quickly made by means of the summary forms. All bids 
on that inquiry are attached, giving ready reference to any 
Fig. 87. — ^Account Card. 
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details. On the basis of all these facts the purchasing agent 
decides with whom to place the order. 

The purchase order. We now come to the purchase or- 
der itself. In making out purchase orders the typist con- 
sults her name list for the vendor's exact name, address, 
and terms; she consults her purchase-record card for exact 
wording of specifications; but for quantity, price, delivery, 
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and so on, she follows the requisition or bid, as the case 
may be. 

The National Standard Purchase Order form approved by 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents is shown in 
Figures 104 and 105. This is 11 by Spo inches in size, and 
therefore accommodates itself readily to any plan of filing. 



Fig. 105.— National Standard Purchase Order Form, with Suggested 
Eearrangement of Zone 5. 
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Since it is a zoned form, it permits almost limitless varia- 
tions to meet individual needs, yet produces a uniformity 
of arrangement which greatly facilitates the work of the 
vendor, and tends to reduce errors and misunderstanding. 
Purchase order number and date always occupy a certain 
general position. Required delivery date, routing, and 
other shipping instructions occupy another general posi- 
tion. Fewer errors and misunderstandings will result when 
all purchase order forms follow a certain general arrange- 
ment. A general adoption of the recommendations of the 
association will accomplish this without interfering with 
the liberty as to details, which is necessary to make any 
firm’s forms serve the need of its peculiar business. 

Figure 104 shows a sample form arranged to conform to 
the National Standard Purchase Order form. Figure 105 
shows a sample form compiled in accordance with a sug- 
gested rearrangement of Zone 6. In both exhibits “condi- 
tions” are used which are probably of the most universal 
application. It should be understood, however, that it is 
the responsibility of each company to include the instruc- 
tions and conditions that it believes to be necessary to its 
own routine for handling purchase orders and invoices, and 
for its own desires for legal protection. The major change 
in the position of the zones is to shift Zone 5 — “for general 
conditions of the purchase” — to the bottom of the form. 
There is no exact measurement for the size of the zones on 
the National Standard Purchase Order form, and there- 
fore the size of the zones may be readily adjusted to meet 
individual needs without sacrificing the benefits of stand- 
ardization. 

As many copies will be used as are required by the busi- 
ness, but in most lines the Same number of copies will be 
used in every instance. It is seldom desirable to . use dif- 
ferent sets of purchase order forms for purchasing different 
kinds of materials. The results of a recent survey concern- 
ing the number of copies included in the purchase order set, 
are shown in the following tabulation: 
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Copies in the set; I 2 | 3 . 4 i 5 , 

6 1 

0 

03 

00 

11 

Number of sets of forms | j 
falling under these classes: | 2 j 

20 

43 1 47 

1 I 

; 49 i 

33 ; 27 ! 10 1 4 

2 


A typical distribution of copies of the purchase order is 
as follows: 

Original or vendor’s order copy 
Vendor’s duplicate or acknowledgnaent copy 
Purchasing office numeric file copy 
Purchasing office alphabetic file copy 
Merchandise or stock control copy 
Branch buyer’s copy 
Stores or warehouse copy 
Receiving department copy 
Accounting department copy 

It is usually desirable to send all' branch copies (buyer’s, 
warehouse, receiving, and so on) to the branch office rather 
than to the exact department at the branch. 

Purchase order change notification. In practice it is in- 
evitable that changes must be made in connection with 
jpertain purchase orders previously issued. In some in- 
stances, the supplier is unable to supply the full quantity, 
substitutions sometimes have to be made, alterations in 
shipping instructions may be necessary, or orders may be 
completely canceled for various reasons. It is necessary 


PURCH.'^SE ORDER CH.VNGE NOTIFIC.ATION 
PRICE BROTHERS & COMPANY. Ll.MiTED. 

OUEBEC. P. 0-. CANADA. THIS NOTICE APPLIES TO PURCHASE ORDER 

TO Messrs J. A. Cook, Ltd.. No. K. 26372 

173 King Street, MontreaL 

Please note we have made the following changes in connection with above order. 


Item “C" to read 325 lbs. instead of 300 lbs. 
Reference your letter Oct. 26ih. 19 — 


Date Oct. 28th. 19 


IMPORTANT 

No change in or cancellation of Purchase 
Order will be recognised unless auiltorirod 
by th’s r'-anre in- rsivd c-.lv by 

the I 


PRICE BROTHERS & CO.. LIMITED. 


Fig. 106. — Purchase Order Change Notification. 
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that these changes be made systematically and that a no- 
tice of every change be sent to all those receiving a copy 
of the order, as otherwise their files would be incomplete. 
A printed form the same size as the purchase order form, 
but of different color, may be used for this purpose, the 
purchasing-department copy being attached to the working 
copy of the order affected by the change. A typical form 
of this kind is shown in Figure 106. 

The purchase record. The purchase record is an essen- 
tial part of the system of a purchasing department. A 


Christie &Co. Ltd. yfa». . sum - mo ..1 
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Id 
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2^ lo days. Net 3odaY» 


Mark Orders “Attention Kr.Wilson" H 

F 

- - . ■ 

Christie * Co, Ltd. ^ 3^, West 22nd.St.KewyorkB 


Clark, Jos. Ltd. Q 336, St. .James 5t. HonlTeal. 


Clarke, D. & Co, 


252, St. Paul St. Kontreal. 

Clement, A. Ltd. 

O 

3^6, Broadway, New York- 

Clermont J.Lr. 


136 ^ St.John St. Toronto. 

Connelly, H. Se Co. 

Q 

6Z, Vermont Ave. Brooklyn, N-Yl 

Conv/ay, D. Ltd. 

0 

15, East 35 5t. New York. 

cook , Alex, fc Co. 

f 

21, Craig St. Halifax. Ifei 

Cook, J.A.Ltd. 

• 

173 , King St. Kontreal. 

Cooper , L. & Co. 

P 

62 , Victoria Sq. Toronto, 

Cooper, Thos. 

o 

17 , St. Paul 5 1. Hamilton, 

Corhin, R.'ScCo. 

o 

72, West 42 nd. St. New York- 

Cornell, L. Ltd. 

• 

21 , John. St. Brooklyn, N. y: 

Cummings. L. & Co. 

o 

3o3,vimont St. Toronto. 

p 

Davies, H. Ltd. 


32 , St. Ann St. Nontrea}. 

Davy, R. 8c Co. 

• 

52, East 22nd.3t.KewYbrk- 

Dawson, J. 

o 

62 , Ann St. Quebec. WKT' 

Dawson, W. Ltd. 

f 

56, St. Paul St. Toronto. 

Dayton &.co. 

o 

17> St.Louis 5t. Quebec. 

Delany. A. Ltd. 

o 

202, Lennox Ave. Montreal. 

Dick, L. & Co. 

* 

15 , Ward St. Hamilton. 

Dickson, E.E.Ltd. 

_a_ 

46, East 15 St. New York. 


Pig. 107, — Alphabetical Purchase Order Record. 
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visible purchase-record form is illustrated in Figure 107. 
Any number of different colored signals may be used in 
connection with this record to signify special information 
necessary in the placing of orders. For example, if certain 
material is purchased only on contract, a particular colored 
signal may be inserted, or if special shipping instructions 
are necessary, a different colored signal may be used to 
bring this fact to the attention of the buyer. It will be 
noted that information regarding commodity and index 
number is shown at both the bottom and the top of the 
form. The number is necessary at the top in connection 
with the current and transfer visible record, and it is nec- 
essary at the bottom when the forms are transferred to 
vertical files. 

Follow-up procedure. Follow-up is one of the most 
important functions of the purchasing department, even 
though the department is only responsible for the tracing 
of acknowledgments and invoices. If the department also 
assumes responsibility for the actual delivery of the mate- 
rial, as is often the case, then the follow-up function is all 
the more important. The procedure outlined below, which 
is used by one well-known concern, permits the purchasing 
agent to determine at any time whether or not this work is 
being carried out efficiently 

The working copy of the purchase order, which is the 
copy used for follow-up purposes, may be filed numerically 
in a visible-record cabinet. A colored signal is inserted 
over the date on which the order is to be traced. For ob- 
vious reasons, signals of different colors are used for the 
different days of the week, the letters S, P, G, 0, B, T, and 
Y signifying the colors of the various signals used — smoke, 
pink, green, orange, blue, tan, and yellow. This procedure 
enables the tracing clerk to visualize at a glance all orders 
that are to be traced on any given date. The first tracing 
is never later than one week from the date of order, ex- 
cept in the case of orders mailed to, say, Great Britain, 
when an acknowledgment could not be expected before three 
to four weeks have passed. 
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On receipt of acknowledgment and acceptance of order 
from the supplier, giving particulars as to delivery, and so 
on, the first step is to remove the duplicate acknowledgment 
from the acknowledgment file, complete the particulars of 
delivery, and so forth, as given by the supplier, and send 
this duplicate acknowledgment to the department or branch 
to which the goods are to be consigned. This procedure 


PRICE BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 

PtlRCHASING DEPARTMENT 
QUEBEC, CANADA 

Date. 


IMPORTANT REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
The object of this printed fonn is to conserve your time as well as ours. We expect you 
to answer the questions indicated by a X in the same prompt manner you would reply to a 
personal letter. 

The information required concerns: 

Your order Our order Dated 

Your pencilled reply on this fonn will answer our purpose. 



I. Acknowledgement of order not received. 
Please forward at once, advising ship- 
ping date. 



2. Acknowledgement attached received 
without shipping particulars. Please 
return promptly with advice- 



3. Material urgently needed. Please ad- 
vise when and how shipped. 



4, Can you advance shipping date prom- 
ised. 



5. If shipped, advise shipping particulars, 
and please mail invoice in quadrupli- 
cate. 



6. Balance consisting of Items 

urgently needed. Please advise when 
you will ship. 



7. 



8. 



Remarks., 


PRICE BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 


r^chasing Department. 


Fig. 108 . — ^Follow-Up Form. 
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enables the stores department to answer inquiries as to the 
probable date of the receipt of the goods. The back of 
the working copy of the purchase order is designed to re- 
cord invoice and tracing particulars. As this copy is a 
tumble form, it is not necessary to remove the order from 
the tray to record this information. 

When the acknowledgment is received, a colored signal is 
inserted on the day of the month on which the order is to 
be traced for delivery. If it happens that the tracing date 
is so far ahead that a note of the month is also required, a 
colored signal different from those already mentioned is 
used for this purpose. After the information concerning 
acknowledgment date and promised shipment has been re- 
corded, the original acknowledgment is filed alphabetically 
to take the place of the duplicate aeknowdedgment which 
has been removed from the file. An illustration of a follow- 
up form is shown in Figure 108. If some such form does 
not bring the desired information, either specially dictated 
letters are sent or use is made of the telephone or telegraph. 

Receiving report. The kinds of records used by the re- 
ceiving department depend largely upon the policy adopted 
with regard to giving the receiving clerks information about 
quantities and prices. The receiving clerk may be given 
a copy of the purchase order and may check the quantity 
of incoming material directly from this. In this case, of 
course, the receiving clerk know’s both quantities and prices. 
A second method is for the purchasing department to re- 
quest that the vendor supply a duplicate copy of the in- 
voice, which is then used by the receiving department for 
checking purposes. When this practice is followed, the 
vendor is sometimes asked to omit unit prices and exten- 
sions from the duplicate invoice. Another method is for 
the receiving clerk to use the packing slip, which is usually 
enclosed with the goods, as a basis for checking. Again, the 
purchasing department may require that a receiving re- 
port be filled out by the receiving department and sent to 
the purchasing office. When this is done the receiving- 
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report form must provide spaces for showing such informa- 
tion as purchase order number, the name of the vendor 
from whom the goods were received, the number of con- 
tainers or packages received, the number of units in each 
package, a description of the nature of the items received, 
and so on. In large concerns a separate report form is 
usually filled out for each order number received. In small 
fir ms , however, this information may be listed on a single 
sheet in columnar form and a report of each day’s receipts 
sent to the purchasing department. 

Reports on tests of incoming goods. In many lines it is 
necessary to test the product received on various purchase 
orders. The exact routine naturally varies according to 
the nature of the product. Some products require con- 
tinuous testing of samples drawn at intervals from each run 
or shipment of stock. In this case a standard routine must 
be set up to insure that the purchase order number is indi- 
cated on each test report. Usually it is not necessary to 
advise the purchasing department in regard to these con- 
tinuous tests, except where a test shows that the product is 
unsatisfactory. 

Stock-record entry. For the purposes of accurate stock- 
record accounting, it is essential that all incoming material 
be first sent to the stock room before being delivered to an 
operating department. If this procedure is not followed, 
a complete record of receipts and issuances will not be 
available. While this method may result in some slight 
delay in the receipt of the material by the operating de- 
partment, practical experience shows that such delays need 
be only slight, and that the advantages to be derived from 
having accurate records far outweigh any inconvenience 
that may be caused. After incoming materials have been 
checked and inspected for quantity and quality, they should 
be sent at once to the stock room. Here their receipt is 
entered on the stock-record card as described in the first 
part of this chapter, and then the goods are either put in 
stock or forwarded to the proper department. 
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Invoice procedure. There is no procedure for handling 
invoices that applies to even a majority of eases. It must 
suffice to say, therefore, that the procedure should be such 
as will enable the invoice clerk to pass the invoices through 
to the accounting department with the least possible delay. 
Except in the case of incorrect billing, invoices should be 
checked and passed on to the accounting department within 
twenty-four hours after receipt in the purchasing depart^ 
ment. Short-term invoices, of course, should be specially 
marked. 

A record of all invoices should be made on the back of 
the working copy of the purchase order. Provision should 
be made also for drawing attention to any special informa- 
tion the purchasing department personnel should have. 
For example, if the material is purchased on trial, that fact 
should be known so as to prevent the account being paid 
in the usual way. In other cases, goods may be purchased 
F.O.B. shipping point, with freight and cartage allowed, 
transportation charges to be deducted from the invoice. 
This information also should be known, and the account- 
ing department advised of the fact, as invoices are very 
often paid to save discount before any debit is received 
covering transportation charges. 

Credits. An accurate record should be kept by the pur- 
chasing department of any items supplied by the vendor 
which subsequently can be returned for credit. For exam- 
ple, containers such as barrels, carboys, drums, and reels 
usually are returnable. Failure on the part of the purchaser 
to secure such credits obviously indicates undue carelessness 
on his part. A form called “Authority to Return Goods 
for Credit or Replacement” is illustrated in Figure 109 . 
This form is issued as soon as an invoice is received on which 
a charge for any returnable container is included in the 
total amount of the invoice. The “Authority to Return” 
number is noted on the purchasing department copy of 
the invoice, so that when the record clerk posts the invoice 
to the purchase record, where a special card is retained for 
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returnable containers, he enters the “Authority to Return” 
number on the record. This procedure acts as a check on 
the invoice clerk, because if the invoice clerk had failed to 
issue the form, naturally the number would not be shown 
on the invoice. No department should be allowed to re- 
turn materials for any reason whatever without first re- 


PRICE BROTHERS & CO.. Limited. Quebec. P. Q. 

AUTHORITY TO RETURN GOODS FOR CREDIT OR REPL.-tCEMENT 

No. 223 

Mill. Kenogatni Pate. - 

Order No. K. 23123 Req. No. K. 8352 Invoice date Amt.. S275.78 


Please arrange to return for' Credit 

Replacement 

To: Imperial Oil. Ltd.. 

Montreal. 


Mail 

Nla Express Collect the following: 
Freight Prepaid 


Quantity 

Etescnption 

Unit 

Price 

Discount 

Amount 

9 

Steel Barrels 

SS.OO 


72 00 


Please send two copies of Advice of Goods returned to Purchasing Department. Original and 
copy Bill of Lading or Express Receipt to Traffic Department. 


Price Brothers & Company, Limited. 

Purchasing Agent. 


Fig, 109. — Authority to Heturn Goods. 

ceiving authority from the purchasing department. This 
is a reasonable requirement, as the purchasing department, 
having purchased the goods, often has to communicate 
with the suppliers to obtain permission for the return. In 
practice it will be found occasionally that the materials 
that a department desires to return are exactly as ordered ; 
consequently, it would be poor policy to return the goods 
without the authority of the suppliers. 

When containers or other materials are returned an “Ad- 
vice of Goods Returned for Credit or Replacement” is is- 
sued. This form is made out in triplicate, one copy for 
use by the department making the return, the other two 
copies being sent to the purchasing department. The orig- 
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inal and a copy of the bill of lading or express receipt, as 
the case may be, are forwarded to the traffic department. 

On receipt of this form by the purchasing department, 
one copy should be sent to the consignee with the follow- 
ing notation : 

Please arrange to issue credit immediately on 
receipt of above material. 

Purchasing Agent 

The other copy should be filed in the purchasing depart- 
ment numerically by claim number. 

One company keeps a very careful record of all charges 
and credits for returnable items. After ten months’ actual 
operation of this plan the credits were found to be ap- 
proximately 8 per cent in excess of the debits. Such a fig- 
ure seems to prove the value of the procedure, as it shows 
conclusively that returnable containers, which should have 
been returned and credited prior to the installation of the 
system, have since been returned and credited. 

Purchasing-department filing procedure. The main di- 
visions of an adequate filing system may be summarized 
as follows : 

1. General correspondence — filed sectionally. Since most of 
the correspondence received by the purchasing department deals 
with some specific order or contract, and since such correspond- 
ence is filed numerically under the order or contract number, the 
general correspondence should be filed sectionally by the prin- 
cipal commodity classifications, such as bolts, office equipment, 
pumping equipment, and so on. The general-correspondence 
files also take care of quotations received for estimating or other 
purposes, which do not result in actual orders. 

2. Order correspondence, including quotations — filed numer- 
ically according to order number. 

3. Contract correspondence — filed numerically according to 
contract number. 

4. Completed requisitions — filed numerically, the requisitions 
of each department being kept separate, and the whole bound 
in monthly volumes. 

. 5. Acknowledgments of orders — filed alphabetically. 
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6. Completed orders — filed numerically. 

7. Invoices— filed alphabetically according to firm names, a 
folder being retained for each firm. 

Summary of purchasing department procedure. Figure 
110 is a graphic illustration of a possible recording pro- 
cedure for a large firm. This system is not as complete as 


PLANT REQUIREMENTS 
REPORTS 


-O =>L R£'-;.-*-5E 


LOW, SLOW, SURPLUS 
STOCK, AND JUNK R£POR.TS| 


CONTRACT RECORD I ImijME^t'ScORD IPUR^HASE RECORD FILE |[->|| CATALOG FILE j| PORTS 

'IT 



Fig. 110. — Diagram of Purchasing Procedure in a Large Company. 

that described on previous pages because it assumes that 
the work of the purchasing department ends with the vend- 
or’s acknowledgment of the order, and that the receipt of 
the merchandise and approval of invoices is in the charge 
of a merchandise-control department at a branch office 
wffiose duty it is to receive and pay for the merchandise. 
Thus buying is the chief function of the department in this 
case. Most of the department’s authorizations to purchase 
originate with individual requests or requisitions. For 
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basic materials, estimates of plant requirements act as or 
are transcribed onto requisitions. Reports of low stock 
may also become requisitions. 

As indicated in Figure 110, requisitions go first to the 
purchase-record file, where commodity cards are attached 
to them. These cards show specifications, records of pur- 
chases, contract data, lists of vendors, summaries of latest 
bids, and other data useful to the buyer. Each request 
reaches the buyer wfith complete purchase information at- 
tached so that it can be acted upon promptly. For re- 
quests of a special character, other records or reference files 
are conveniently assembled. Budget records, if used, con- 
tracts or contract records, catalogue files, samples, test 
records, and so forth, are close at hand. 

The buyer next makes his decision and instructs his tjqp- 
ist. If the typist is to send out an inquiry or request for 
bids, she makes as many copies as required, preserving one 
and sending two to each vendor indicated. She enters the 
date on the purchase record, and the inquiry goes to a 
, follow-up file. Vendors retain one copy of the inquiry and 
return one as a bid. This is attached to other bids in the 
follow-up file, after entry on a summary sheet. When the 
closing date arrives, a summary, with bids attached, goes 
to the buyer. He indicates the vendor and instructs the 
typist to prepare a purchase order. Bids are then filed 
either in a body in the quotation file under the proper 
commodity name, or with other correspondence by the name 
of the vendor. The typist then enters the purchase order 
on the purchase record, which is returned to the purchase- 
record file. 

The purchase order provides as many copies as required. 
The original, with coupon or second copy (acknowledg- 
ment), is forwarded to the vendor. Two copies are re- 
tained by the purchasing department, one as a commodity 
file, the other going first to the follow-up file, awaiting 
acknowledgment, and then into an alphabetic “Finished 
Purchase Orders” file. One copy goes to the merchandise- 
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control department at the branch that is to receive the 
goods, and another to the stores division or to the depart- 
ment where the request originated. Other copies go to the 
receiving department of the branch that is to receive the 
goods and to the audit or accounting department. 

Cancellations and change orders follow the same routine, 
affect the same records, and require similar forms. Mer- 
chandise rejections and returns reverse the procedure and 
affect most purchasing department records. Changes of 
price must be authorized by the purchasing department on 
a change order or similar form. 

In this chapter purchasing department records and pro- 
cedures suitable for a medium-sized or large company have 
been described in considerable detail. It should be under- 
stood clearly, however, that the specific requirements of 
each concern naturally will necessitate changes from the 
methods here discussed. The main point that the ofl&ce 
manager should constantly keep in mind is that efficient 
purchasing department organization and operation neces- 
sitates constant attention to details. Whether his respon- , 
sibility is direct or only functional, the office manager 
should assure himself that the system used is adequate — 
and entirely practical — for the needs of his company. 



CHAPTER XV 


Office Management in the Credit and 
Collection Department 


It is obvious that an adequate system of records is ab- 
solutely essential to the successful operation of the credit 
and collection department. The nature and extent of the 
records needed naturally depend upon the nature of the 
business. Many department stores, for example, have only 
charge accounts, in addition to their cash business, and 
sell nothing on the installment plan. Other concerns sell 
on an open account and on installment, as well as for cash. 
Some organizations deal directly only with consumers; 
some, such as the Commercial Credit Company and the 
Commercial Investment Trust Company, deal with manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, as well as with consumers. 
V'Tiatever the exact relationship may be, it should always 
be remembered that credit is a very personal matter. Con- 
sequently, it is of the utmost importance that the record 
system be as nearly automatically accurate as possible. 
The honest person who pays his bills promptly when they 
are due resents nothing quite so much as to be told, through 
an error, that his bill is in arrears. 

Records the credit department needs. The nature of the 
records kept by the credit department depends to some ex- 
tent upon the sources used by the credit manager to secure 
information about applicants for credit, or other informa- 
tion on the nature of the business and the extent to which 
credit is granted. If the usual general rating books such 
as Dun and Bradstreet’s ’ can be used almost exclusively, 
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as is often the ease in a manufacturing business, then it 
will hardly be necessary to maintain a separate customer’s 
reference and rating card, as the rating of each customer 
given in the rating book can be placed beside the custom- 
er’s' name at the top of the ledger account. If, however, 
the concern is engaged in the retail business and conse- 
quently other sources are used, such as banks, personal 
references from others with whom the applicant has pre- 
viously done business, and credit departments or files of 
merchants’ associations, then it is practically essential that 
such a card be kept. 

Form of the reference and rating card. As in the case 
of all other office forms, the exact nature of the data and 

its arrangement on the card 
vary widely. Whatever the 
details may be, however, 
the card should provide for 
such information as the 
name and the address of 
the customer or applicant 
and the kind of business in 
which he is ei^gaged. The 
body of the card should 
contain space for entering the sources of credit information 
used. To the right of this column there may be another 
space, left blank, in which may be written^ the ratings or 
opinions of the applicant as secured from the various 
sources of information. On another part of the record 
there should be a space in which may be inserted the 
amount of credit which it has been decided to allow the 
account, together with the date on which the rating was 
established. If subsequent events or dealings make it de- 
sirable to change the original rating, or if, as is often the 
practice, all credit-reference and rating cards are gone over 
periodically and revised, the card can easily enough be 
ruled to provide space for doing so. Figure 111 is an il- 
lustration of such a card. 


Ndma Am’t. of Credit 

Address Date Established 

Source of Inform. 

liat in^ 

R-emarks 
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The Customer’s or Applicant’s Reference and Rating 
Card is a useful and important record, because it provides 
for the accumulation, in one place, of all essential informa- 
tion as to references, as well as the rating established there- 
from. 

Request for credit information. Another record form 
widely used by credit departments and one which, m order 
of usage, precedes the Customer’s Reference and Rating 
Card, is the Request for Credit Information. 

This record may be merely a form letter sent by the 
credit department, in which it is requested that both gen- 
eral and specific information be furnished regarding the 
applicant in question. If, for example, the proposed sale 
is to be made to an individual and involves less than SlOO, 
all of which will be payable within thirty days, nothing 
more than personal and bank references may be required. 
On the other hand, complete financial statements, includ- 
ing both a profit and loss statement and a balance sheet, 
may be asked for, particularly if an installment sale involv- 
ing a considerable amount of money is concerned. For ex- 
ample, a concern may wish to purchase S50,000 worth of 
machinery or equipment, proposing to pay $10,000 (20 
per cent) in cash at the time of delivery, payment of the 
balance of $40,000 to be spread equally over the next twelve 
or eighteen months. Under such circumstances the cus- 
tomer’s ability to pay the installments obviously depends 
primarily upon his future earnings, hence complete in- 
formation regarding his financial status is essential. 

When replies are received, the data are entered on the 
Customer’s Reference and Rating Card and then perma- 
nently filed, usually in the customer’s or applicant’s credit 
folder. 

Record of Customer’s Purchases and Payments. In a 
previous chapter dealing with the records of the sales de- 
partment, mention was made of the customer’s record card, 
the primary purpose of which is to record sales made to 
different customers. The credit manager needs substan- 
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tially the same information, but he naturally carries the 
customer’s relations with the firm one step further — that 
is, until the goods have been paid for. 

The Record of Customer’s Purchases and Payments 
usually has three main columns, one for purchases, one for 
payments, and the third for balance due, if any. Under 
each of the first two main columns there are a number of 
sub-columns for entering such information as the order 
number, date of the order, value of the order, date when 
payment was due, date when payment was actually made, 
explanation of late payments, and so on. A separate 
series of entries may be made for each order, or all informa- 
tion may be shown on a monthly basis, depending largely 
upon the nature of the business. The Customer’s Record 
of Purchases and Payments should not be confused with 
the ledger account, which is merely a list of debits, credits, 
and reference numbers and cannot give such complete in- 
formation about the relations of the company with each 
customer. Neither is the Customer’s Record of Purchases 
and Payments expected to serve as a record of collections 
received from customers whose accounts are past due. Its 
purpose is simply to give a clear picture of the paying 
habits of the firm’s customers. 

Information the collection department desires. The 
collection section of the credit and collection department 
needs records which will show quickly the answers to these 
questions; 

1. How much does the customer owe? 

2. "When was it due? 

3. What efforts have been made to effect collection and when 
were they made? 

4. When is it expected that the balance due will be paid? 

Collection work centers around collection letters, which 
are of varying degrees of severity and which are sent to 
those whose accounts are past due. Collection letters are 
usually prepared in series, starting with simple notices that 
the payment is due and working gradually, but also very 
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definitely, toward the final “threat letter” in which the 
statement is made that if the account is not paid by a cer- 
tain date, it will be turned over to an attorney or collection 
agency. 

Collection card. The essential record of the collection 
division is one which shows the exact status in the collec- 
tion process of all past-due accounts. A record often used 
for this purpose is a simple collection card. A separate 
record is kept for each customer. The top of the form 
provides for the usual information, such as name, address, 
and so forth. The body of the record provides for enter- 
ing the various notifications, requests, and letters sent to 
the customer. One method 
often used is to assign a 
number to each such letter 
or request and print it on 
the form itself. As the 
notices are sent out, the 
date on which each is sent 
is entered opposite the ap- 
propriate number. In or- 
der to make possible an 
automatic follow-up of any given account at a definite 
future date, a series of numbers, 1 to 31, each indicating 
a day of the month, may be printed across the top of the 
card. Thus if notice No. 2 is sent out on the tenth of the 
month, and it is desired to send notice No. 3 on the twenty- 
second, provided, of course, that payment has not been 
made by that time, a tab may be put over the number 22 
at the top of the card. The card can then be filed with the 
other collection cards in the regular way, but will auto- 
matically be brought to the attention of the collection 
follow-up clerk on the twenty-second. Figure 112 shows a 
typical form of collection card. 

An important part of a systematic procedure for handling 
collections is a definite plan of cooperation betw'een the 
collection and accounting departments whereby notice will 
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Fig. 112. — Collection Card. 
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promptly be sent to the collection department just as soon 
as money is received from an account. In smaller con- 
cerns this is often handled by sending all checks, as soon 
as they are received, directly to the credit and collection 
department. Here they are posted at once to the Cus- 
tomer’s Record of Purchases and Pa5Tnents, after which 
they are turned over to the accounting department for 
entry and deposit. In large companies the accounting de- 
partment may prepare a daily summary of all payments 
made on accounts receivable. If some such plan is not 
followed, confusion within the organization will result, as 
well as ill wiU on the part of the customer, if he receives 
a collection letter covering an invoice or bill that he has 
already paid. 

Monthly report of total collections, A summary record 

that is often used by col- 
lection managers, as well as 
other executives, is the 
Monthly Report of Total 
Collections. The chief pur- 
pose of this record is to 
show the total actual re- 
ceipts from all credit ac- 
counts. This report is 
made up at the end of each 
month and is based on the 
collections made during the 
month. If used in connec- 
tion with a plan of budg- 
etary control, this report 
may takei the form of a 
record showing the com- 
parison between estimated 
collections and actual col- 
lections. 

Sales and collection chart. 
Fig. 113.— Sales and Collection Chart. In many concerns periodic 
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comparisons are made at least once a month and sometimes 
even daily between sales, total accounts receivable, past- 
due accounts, and collections. Such a comparison yields 
what is commonly known as a collection ratio. For exam- 
ple, assume that on March 1 outstanding accounts receiv- 
able totaled $50,000. This total includes all accounts 
receivable, not merely those past due. Assume that dur- 
ing March $60,000 was collected on all accounts receivable 
and that during the month total sales made on credit were 
$75,000. The collection ratio for IMarch would then be 
found by adding the outstanding balance as of "March 1 
($50,000) and the total credit sales during the month ($75,- 
000) and dividing the total collections for the month 
($60,000) by the sum ($125,000). In this case the col- 
lection ratio would be 48 per cent. Such a ratio is ob- 
viously a fair and accurate method of judging the results of 
the collection work. 

Such figures are sometimes made the basis for plotting 
two simple line diagrams. The maintenance of an even 
spread between the sales line and the collection line indi- 
cates a normal condition. By making the total figures for 
sales and collections cumulative month by month, the 
changes in this ratio during the entire year can easily be 
observed. Such a chart is a practical device whereby the 
sales manager and the collection manager, and other execu- 
tives of the company as well, may keep their fingers con- 
stantly on one of the most important phases of any business, 
namely, the amount of working capital available at any- 
given time. Figure 113 illustrates such a chart. 

A simple system used in a medium-sized company. The 
following paragraphs describe the essential features of a 
simple credit and collection system used in a medium-sized 
company.^ 

The basis of the system is the 4 by 6 card shovm in Figure 
114. At a glance the record shows name and address of the 

'>■ “Keeping Credit Data at Your Finger Tips,” The Office Economist, 
^anuary-February, 1935. 
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account^ various ratings, and credit limit allowed. When an 
order is received for credit authorization, the date and amount 
are entered in the proper columns. Payments are entered by a 
symbol in the Plow Paid column. The accompanying illustra- 
tion uses the following symbols: D, Discounted; M, Maturity; 
14, 14 days after maturity. The special transaction is described 



in the Remarks column. All special arrangements such as notes 
are entered in a different colored ink so that they will stand out 
sharply. 

A single glance at this card instantly shows the amounts open 
on current account and the customer's paying habits in the past. 
Over a period of time, this record becomes even more valuable, 
because it immediately indicates seasonal or other irregularities 
by the customer in meeting his obligations and definitely shows 
the trend of an account — whether it is on an even keel, lapsing 
into slowness, or forging ahead to a more prompt basis. A 
brightly contrasting ink, used to indicate delayed payments, 
serves as a warning signal. When collection effort is necessary 
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a red or green signal is attached to the edge of the card to indi- 
cate that collection efforts are under way. "When these have 
been terminated, a brief notation in the Remarks column tells 
of the final disposition of the matter. 

Some credit record cards have a space marked Routing. This 
is not necessarily a function of the credit department but it has 
been found, by experience, that this little extra check has saved 
both time and money. First orders almost invariably contain 
definite shipping instructions. In time, however, bu^^ers believe 
their desires to be so well knovm that specific notations are need- 
less. Confusion sometimes results. When the credit department 
has before it a permanent notation as to the routing of orders 
it can, without loss of time, check this feature on orders received. 
By so doing, it narrows the possibility of this factor being over- 
looked or misinterpreted elsewhere. 

Coordination of credit and sales records. 

If it is desired to have the credit record coordinated with sales 
records for later statistical analysis or cooperative action, the 
Remarks column can effectively be used. For example, an order 
is received on June 5 for items X, Y, Z. Under Remarks an 
entry is made of X, Y, Z, wuth, if desired, a numerical symbol 
to indicate quantity, such as IX, 2Y, 3Z. Further orders are 
entered in the same way. In running through the cards in 
October, the credit manager notices that no subsequent orders 
have been received for item Z. A memo to the sales manager 
may disclose that salesmen have not been pushing this item with 
proper energy to this particular account. 

A glance may also show the receipt of regular orders in petty 
amounts from a house that uses large quantities of the item in 
question. This condition may be due to sales neglect or other 
factors. It may show up the fact that certain customers are 
really unprofitable because of their piecemeal buying methods 
and the overhead entailed. After fully investigating this state 
of affairs, many progressive houses have dropped such accounts 
from their books. Of course this credit record immediately 
shows when there has been an unusually long time between 
orders. 

It is not meant to suggest that the credit department should 
arrogate to itself the functions of the sales division or that 
credit records should take the place of sales data. The instances 
cited, all of wLich are standard practices with many progressive 
Qoncerns, are specific illustrations of the kind of cooperation 
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between credit and sales departments which help develop a good 
volume of healthy business. The suggestions are but indications 
of the wide adaptability of this relatively simple record card 
and the amount of data that can be kept thereon in small space. 

While this system can be maintained in ordinary card index 
files, with alphabetical guides, it is far more satisfactory when 
used as a visible index in cabinets. Visibility avoids the need 
for “digging out’^ information, thus saving time. It cuts down 
the possibilities for mis-filing and makes “lost” records almost 
an impossibility. A visible system offers an opportunity for 
getting a quick birdseye view of all accounts that is impossible 
with non-visible equipment. 

In the type of file cabinet best suited for this system, 3000 
cards can be easily housed in a cabinet occupying a space of 
approximately four square feet. The standard, form used is 
double size when opened. Thus the 4 by 6 form illustrated in 
Figure 114 is 7% by 6 when open, permitting a larger number 
of postings, increasing the life of the sheet and making a more 
compact record with fewer cards. In addition, when the two in- 
side pages are filled, the form can be refolded and the same 
continuous postings obtained on the reverse side^ This saves two 
extra headings and gives a continuous record. 

The system described is extremely simple and capable of easy 
expansion, unit by unit. It offers flexibility in that if desired, 
accounts can be grouped and the files placed directly alongside 
the individuals who use them. Because of the facility with 
which references can be made, one employee can handle as many 
as 15,000 accounts, all housed in a number of cabinets, placed 
on a working desk. 

Summary. In determining the records and the record- 
keeping procedure needed by a credit and collection depart- 
ment, too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that a 
systematic plan of procedure which will result in both 
promptness and accuracy must be worked out and main- 
tained. Obviously the effectiveness with which this de- 
partment is operated has a very direct bearing on the status 
of the working capital account of the company. In the 
opinion of many financial authorities, the maintenance of a 
proper working capital fund may spell success or failure 
for a business. Only byhaving an adequate system of rec- 
ord control in the credit and collection department will the. 
greatest effectiveness of operation be secured. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Branch Office Management 


Although branch offices often deal primarily with sales 
matters, the office manager frequently has many direct re- 
lations with them. In some concerns he has functional 
control of the office work at all branches. In other com- 
panies the general office manager at headquarters is respon- 
sible for standardizing the office work at all branch offices, 
even though the local office managers report directly and 
only to the branch managers. And even in those organiza- 
tions in which the general office manager has neither direct 
nor functional responsibility or authority for branch office 
work, he still must deal constantly with branch office reports 
and records as they affect the work of the main office. 
Thus, whatever the specific organization relationship be- 
tween headquarters and the branches may be, branch-office 
management is an important part of the work of the aver- 
age office manager. 

Relationship of the office manager to the branch offices. 
The following table summarizes the findings of a study of 
the relationships between the office manager and branch 
offices ' ; 


Type of Business 

Complete 

Control 

Partial 

Control 

Advisory 

Control 

No 

Control 

No 

Branches 

Manufacturing 

4% 

30% 

36% 

30%) 

— 

Insurance and banking .... 

— 

30% 

30% 

2Wg 

— 

Social service and education 

— 

— 

50% 

50% 

— 

Public utilities 



50% 

— 

— 

50% 

Commercial enterprises , . . 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All types of business 

15% 

15% 

40% 

20% 

10% 


1 Keany, Mathew and Lamb, Philip A., “The Status of the OflSce Man- 
ager,” Annual Proceedings, p. 67. National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 1929. 
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In commenting on the results of this survey the authors 
said: 

The figures for the manufacturing and insurance and banking 
groups should be fairly reliable but the figures for other types 
of business are not reliable^ since insuflBcient data were collected 
for their compilation. They are merely included for what they 
are worth. In general, the office manager has advisory control 
only over the branch offices. This tendency appears to be more 
pronounced among the manufacturing concerns than it is in the 
insurance and banking group. However, all of the manufactur- 
ing concerns that answered the questionnaire had branch offices, 
while 20 per cent of the insurance and banking concerns did not. 
This fact probably influences the percentage of office managers 
having advisory control, and furnishes the basis for the conclu- 
sion that there is just about as much advisory control in one 
group as there is in the other. 

Looking at all types of business as a whole, it appears that 
only 15 per cent of the office managers have complete control 
over the branch offices, while another 15 per cent have partial 
control. In the concerns where partial control is the policy 
followed, the branch offices are probably required to use the same 
methods that are used in the home office. Forty per cent of the 
concerns have office managers who act in an advisory capacity 
only. This seems to be the most favored relationship, and it is 
our opinion that in most types of business this relationship is 
the most suitable. Twenty per cent have no control and 10 per 
cent have no branch offices. 

Classification of branch offices. Branch offices may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Those that function as independent units, such as 
subsidiary companies operating in foreign countries. In 
this case one usually finds a complete unit comprising a 
factory, sales offices, and offices of other departments. If 
the branch is incorporated, all the transactions incidental 
to a complete corporate unit are present. 

2. Branch sales offices wffiere a specified territory or 
area is assigned for the distribution of the product. Here 
is found a complete branch unit — ^merchandise is purchased 
from the home office (at least theoretically) ; sales are 
made; customers’ accounts are kept and collected; cash 
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is banked and the expenses incidental to sales are paid; and 
the balance of cash is remitted to the home office. Such a 
branch may have sub-offices, in which case this type of 
branch takes on the complexities of a complete commercial 
unit. 

3. In some cases the branch is a combination of agency 
and branch, the goods being shipped on consignment and 
the manager being treated as an agent or dealer who owns 
the business (at least theoretically). In this ease accounts 
receivable are kept at the home office. 

4. A retail store where goods are sold for cash or credit 
or both. Income is remitted currently to the home office, 
where all expenses are paid, excepting petty cash disburse- 
ments. Here the main responsibility of the branch office is 
the custody of the goods and accounting for the proceeds 
in cash or credits. 

5. Finally, there are combinations of any two or more 
of the foregoing. Consideration has not been given to fac- 
tory units, which in some instances may be regarded as 
branch units. 

Types of branch office organization. A frequent criti- 
cism of branch organizations is that they tend to kill indi- 
vidual personality and effort. Thus, a local organization 
often is more effective from a sales standpoint than is a 
branch of a national company. To offset this, however, 
line control is sometimes used, the managements feeling 
that to give a man rather complete and sole authority 
within his sphere as to policies, execution, and review off- 
sets the “cog in the wheel” feeling. In a nation-wide com- 
pany, however, line control is not always practical. Local 
conditions vary widely. Often there are totally different 
methods of handling the details of the business. Even 
vital policies are often administered along different lines, 
even to the extent of price variations, to say nothing of 
general company policies such as credits and collections, 
merchandise returns, pay rates, hours, and vacations. A 
purely functional organization, on the other hand, often 
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makes discipline difficult. Lines of authority and respon- 
sibility are not fixed, with the result that friction may de- 
velop. A line and staff organization tends to breed 
committee action, and this may lead to constant confer- 
ences and slowness or indecisiveness, which often are asso- 
ciated with committee action. 

A combination of line and functional control often works 
well. Most companies cannot afford to maintain tech- 
nically or highly trained and experienced practical men in 
the individual branches, or even in groups of branches. 
Expense is all-important. Therefore, the home office, .or, 
perhaps, certain major district offices, may maintain an or- 
ganization to which these experts belong. Thus there exists 
a functional organization, at least in part. To maintain dis- 
cipline and to insure execution of the functional director’s 
policies, however, there must be line chiefs. 

A survey of relationships between main and branch of- 
fices. In 1929 Mr. Henry W. Smith, Assistant Vice- 
Presiden,t of Retail Credit Company, Inc., made a compre- 
hensive survey among forty^ine companies engaged in a 
wide variety of lines of business covering the supervisory 
relationship of the home office to the branch offices. The 
results of this survey are summarized in the paragraphs 
that follow.^ 

Chief duties of the branch manager. 

The chief duties of the branch managers were reported to be 


as follows: 

Sales management 44 

General office supervision 18 

Service management 15 

Credit management 10 

Engineering and plant supervision 6 


As the figures indicate, the manager quite frequently combines 
one or more of these functions. This is nearly always the case 

2 Adapted from Smith, Henry W., '‘Branch Office Management,” Hand- 
book oj Business Administration, edited by Donald, W. J., published for 
the American Management Association by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1931. 
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whenever specialized departments exist in the office, such as 
credits, sales, and service. 

There is some correlation between the reason for establishing 
a branch and the chief duties of the branch manager. Since the 
large majority of the companies reported service to the cus- 
tomer as the primary reason for establishing branches, it is only 
natural to find that the majority of the branch managers are 
either sales managers or at least are responsible for the sales 
organization in the branch. Customer service and contact ob- 
viously go hand in hand with sales supervision. Many com- 
panies which reported that the branch manager is sales manager 
also indicate that he is a service manager and that general 
office supervision is a prime factor of his job. However, the 
sales manager is often relieved of detailed supervision of office 
activities. 

Supervisory organization. 

Usually there is some sort of supervisory unit between the 
home office and the branches. There is generally a geographical 
division arrangement under which each branch is assigned to a 
territorial headquarters. The terms ^‘district’^ and ‘^division’’ 
are the favorite names for the intermediate supervisory'' offices. 
Some organizations with many and far-flung branches have two 
» intermediate supervisory units between the home office and the 
branch. For instance, there may be a zone or regional head- 
quarters in charge of the vice-president or assistant vice- 
president; there may be three to eight zones in the United States 
and Canada; each zone may have two or more districts under 
district managers, and each district manager may supervise sev- 
eral branches. Sometimes subdivisions or districts are under 
larger divisions. All this is found before the actual branch 
office where the product is handled and sold is reached. 

Sometimes there is no intermediate supervisory set-up in the 
field but, instead, one is established in the home office. For 
instance, the operating vice-president may have three assist- 
ants, each fully responsible for a third of the entire territory. 
Occasionally there is a territorial division in the home office, 
together with a territorial division in the field. One cannot 
suggest any determining factor here, unless it be the multiplicity 
of the field units. 

In general, the home office seems to prefer to establish terri- 
torial headquarters — five or ten perhaps — instead of endeavor- 
ing to supervise directly seventy-five or one hundred branches. 
The reason for this form of organization is obvious. Home-office 
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supervisory power tends to break down when branches increase 
beyond twenty-five, because beyond this point it is impractical to 
keep in close touch with what is going on in each branch, or at 
least, with wdiat should go on. The territorial grouping, with 
proper authority in territorial headquarters, is the logical answer. 
Presumably supervision of this character is justified by more ef- 
fective results obtained at individual branches — otherwise the cost 
cannot be justified. A division manager wdth only ten branches 
to supervise should pay his way without difficulty. Just how 
large a force he needs depends upon the functions he performs 
and the results obtained. Sometimes he is alone, acting essen- 
tially as a traveling supervisor. In other cases he may spend 
most of his time at his headquarters supervising various staff 
operations such as training, accounting, credits, and collections, 
thus relieving the individual branches of such work and leaving 
them comparative!}^ free, small, and effectively organized for 
concentrating almost entirely on sales. 

Probably it can be said that the closer the territorial or branch 
supervisory head is to home-office executives in rank or grading, 
the more is he a home-office man in attitude. The closer he 
is to the top management group, the better he will reflect the 
ideas, attitude, and policies of the management; the better he 
will interpret to the field the spirit and desires of the manage- 
ment. In some businesses the management can afford to be farther 
from the firing line than in others. Where it is necessary for 
individual branch offices to reflect the management thoroughly, 
it is essential, particularly in a large branch organization, that 
one or more intermediate supervisory strata be established. 

Home-office organization jor direct supervision of the 

field. 

At the home office itself there is usually one department or one 
executive who is the focal point to which the entire field organiza- 
tion is directly responsible. This does not necessarily mean that 
the field must deal with the home office solely through this one 
channel nor that other departments of the home office are re- 
quired to deal with the field through this one outlet. It is the 
point of authority, however, through which operating instruc- 
tions and critical or corrective management are released, or from 
which approval must come for staff or functional departments 
to deal with the field on other than regular routine matters. 
It is the point to which the field may look in case of a conflict 
of home-office instructions originating in different departments 
of the business. 
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Line of authority. 

Almost without exception, the line of authority runs directly 
from the home office through the next stratum of supervision 
on down to the branch. Obviously a division manager must 
have line authority if he is given supervision of several branches. 
Authority commensurate with line responsibility is vital. This 
line of authority does not require, however, that ail dealings 
be through the field-organization channel. The home office often 
deals directly with the branches and vice versa. Such contacts, 
however, are largely in connection with routine operations. In 
matters of management, promotion, and reprimand, the line 
channels are used — from home office to territorial headquarters 
and from the latter, in turn, on to the branches. 

In case of a disagreement between the branch and the home 
office, the home office executive in general charge of the field 
organization is usually the final arbiter. For instance, assume 
that a branch manager disagrees with the home-office accounting 
department on a matter of policy or procedure. The manager 
refers his case to the district manager, who, if he agrees wuth 
the branch, sends it on to the vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions, or in the case of a sales organization, to the vice-president 
in charge of sales. The latter takes it up with the head of 
the accounting department or with the chief financial officer to 
whom the head of the accounting department reports, and an 
agreement or decision is reached which, let us assume, is nega- 
tive to the manager. The decision is relayed to the division 
manager by the head of the operating department, who in turn 
informs the manager. If the point is of some consequence, the 
division manager probably will write the local manager and 
also make plans to review the matter with the manager person- 
ally at the first opportunity. 

Centralization versus decentralization of clerical icork. 

The larger the branch territory, or the more intensely it is 
worked, the more the clerical work devolving upon the braneli. 
Two factors of particular importance in considering the matter 
of decentralization of clerical operations are: 

1. Nature of business and kind of product. For instance, 
it would be better to decentralize billing and collections for a 
small article sold in quantities to many customers in a branch 
territory, especially where follow-up or repeat orders are fre- 
quent. Sales of fire-engine trucks, on the other hand, would 
be billed and collected through the home office. 
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2. Size and intensity of sales results of the branch territory. 
The larger the territory and the higher the volume of individual 
sales, the more logical it is to establish rather complete office 
operations in the branches. 

Most organizations covered in this survey have decentralized 
clerical operations and such functions as billing, collections, and 
payment of minor current bills. One prime reason for this is 
that the branch obviously knows local conditions far better than 
does the home office and thus can work out adjustments and 
extensions with its customers much more satisfactorily than could 
the home office. Furthermore, decentralization relieves the home 
office of an enormous detail job which it could not handle as 
well as the branch. 


Standardization. 


The setting of standards, both as to methods and costs, is 
also an important type of relationship between the main office 
and its branches. The following tabulation summarizes the 
practices of the companies covered in this survey on these 
matters: 


Items Standardized 
Porm of organization 

Office methods 

Operating instructions 
Type of personnel . . . 

Size 

Volume 


Number of Companies 
Answering Affirmatively 

45 

44 

41 

23 

10 

8 


Note : Type of building, equipment, store fronts, 
sales talks and training also were mentioned in 
some cases. 


It is interesting to note that size and volume play practically 
no part in standardization. Within the individual company, 
form of branch organization, office methods, and operating in- 
structions meet with a high degree of standardization. Type 
of personnel, though much more of a variable than the definite 
elements of systems, often is standardized as far as possible. 
Standardization of personnel is not usually a scientific standard- 
ization but rather the establishment of rough general bases upon 
which, for example, sales managers are selected from tried and 
capable salesmen, and office managers are chosen from those well 
grounded in the accounting work. Selections are based on gen- 
eral fitness, age, and education, physique evidently having little 
influence. The wisdom of standardization of the impersonal 
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things is so apparent that it needs no argument or support. 
The practice provides ease and flexibility of operation and ease 
of opening branches. It also leads to savings through the inter- 
change of equipment and personnel. 

Practices of the American Optical Company. In this 
company the United States is divided into nine districts or 
zones, with a district manager in charge of each zone. The 
branches are primarily sales offices, but each one has a 
small factory to take care of the many service demands of 
30,000 customers. The central organization has four prin- 
cipal relationships with the branches: sales; finance and 
accounting, which includes credits and collections; mer- 
chandise or stock control, which has to do with the actual 
handling and storing of the products; and the branch shops, 
which constitute a production problem. 

The heads of these four functions are the key people of 
the business under the chief executive officers. They estab- 
lish the policies, and, after the approval of the chief execu- 
tives, they see that they are carried out. They operate, 
however, wholly through the zone managers. In the large 
zones the zone manager may or may not have under him a 
sales manager, a finance and accounting manager, a stock 
control manager, and a shop manager. If he does, reports 
go from these functional managers, through the zone man- 
agers, to the central office chiefs of the respective functions. 
The zone manager has direct charge of all branches in his 
territory, and the functional managers under him operate 
through the branch managers; but they maintain no direct 
authority over these branch managers. The zone manager 
is the branch manager’s only chief, and the functional man- 
ager also recognizes the zone manager as his only superior. 

Centralization versus decentralization. The district of- 
fices were set up originally with the idea of not having any 
branch more than a day away from its district point, and 
the company still follows this plan rather closely. The 
sending of monthly statements of accounts from a central 
point to customers all over the United States effectively pre- 
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vents a wholly centralized control. Merchandise can be 
shipped from main distributing points to be redistributed 
more cheaply than can many small shipments going direct 
from a main point. Salesmen, if routed from one central 
point, lose both time and money. Every traveler is local- 
ized as much as possible. On the other hand, buying can, 
and should, be highly centralized. 

Each branch of the American Optical Company “buys” 
its merchandise from its district office, stores it for quick 
service, and distributes as the customer requires. It is a 
selling office, but no matter how hard they tried, the execu- 
tives of this company have never been able to make an 
office manager out of a salesman. The company has not 
deemed it advisable or practical to maintain bookkeepers, 
at each branch, who might also act as office managers, be- 
cause of the prohibitive expense that would be involved. 

What then does a branch do in the way of record-keeping?' 
It receives merchandise, accompanied by an invoice in 
duplicate. It records in a triplicate record book each in- 
voice as the goods are received. A copy of the invoice 
properly approved is forwarded to the main office, and a 
duplicate is mailed to the district office. This is called a 
Purchase Report. The branch has a petty cash fund, re- 
cording each item disbursed on the same kind of triplicate 
record. Once a week the first two copies go along with 
the Purchase Reports. This is the Cash Paid Out Report. 
This cash fund is reimbursed weekly direct from the main 
office. Invoices go out daily as customers’ orders are filled. 
Each night copies of these go to the district office. Cus- 
tomers’ remittances are sent to a branch and are forwarded 
daily to a district office. Generally speaking, this is the 
only bookkeeping required of any branch. 

Methods used in district offices. ■ The district office, like 
the branch office, is primarily a sales office; but, whereas 
the branch is purely local in character, the district office 
covers the whole district through its supervision of branches 
and its road salesmen. The company’s products are rather 
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technical in nature and somewhat diflBcult to handle,, merely 
because of their number and variety. For this reason 
specialty salesmen are necessary, and their concentraiion 
at the district office is economical and conducive to real 
customer service. 

At the district office there is a main finished-stock depot, 
which operates similarly to a branch except that its cus- 
tomers are its district’s branches. This stock is controlled 
through perpetual inventories kept at the main office. 
However, no detail records are kept by the branch. 

Customers’ ledgers are kept at the district office under a 
credit manager, who has charge of all credits and collections 
in his district. All transactions affecting these accounts are 
reported monthly to the main office through a Journal 
Entries report. This is a series of journal accounts, sum- 
marizing by control amounts cash received, sales, and re- 
turns. 

At the main office there is one bookkeeper for each zone 
who keeps the zone ledger, audits the reports from branches 
and districts, and prepares the monthly statements, balance 
sheets, and operating accounts. The general ledgers, one 
for each zone, are posted directly from the weekly and 
monthly reports. When business is conducted in all the 
states and in so many cities, the item of tax returns alone 
is a very important one. The centralization of this activity 
makes possible very large savings in clerical work as well 
as professional assistance, and, what is perhaps more im- 
portant, it makes possible a uniform method of handling. 

Branch office methods of the Retail Credit Company. 
The Retail Credit Company is an organization that fur- 
nishes reports on individuals to various kinds of insurance 
companies for underwriting purposes. These reports are 
really not credit reports, but reports on the man, primarily 
to cover moral hazard. The company has been in business 
since 1899 , and has worked out a very definite system of 
branch office control. This system is necessary because, 
while the branch of the average company is used only by 
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people in the territory of that branch, the situation in this 
company is reversed, and the customer of the branch oflBce 
is usually not located in the territory. As a customer uses 
any or all of the branch offices, it is necessary that the 
service carry certain standards and a uniformity that stamp 
it as Retail Credit Company service, irrespective of whether 
it comes from Maine or Texas, Quebec or Hawaii. 

Each branch is responsible for results and service in its 
territory. The territories are drawn by state, county, or 
provincial lines. One offices does not overlap the territory 
of another. The branches vary in size, from a personnel 
standpoint, from a one-person office to a sixty-person office. 
Most of them, however, operate with a personnel of about 
ten people. The branches are really service branches; 
soliciting or selling is not their responsibility. Their func- 
tion is to render satisfactory service on the business that is 
sent to them. The selling department is a special organ- 
ization operating from the home office. 

Accounting. All regular expenditures, such as rent, 
towel service, and so on, are taken care of by the home- 
office accounting division. Practically all bills are ap- ” 
proved by the branches and sent to the main office for pay- 
ment. The branch offices do no bookkeeping whatever. A 
central bank account is carried in New York, on which any 
manager can draw if it becomes necessary. The branch 
offices, therefore, do not have a revolving cash fund. Col- 
lections are not handled by the branch offices. Each day 
the results of the day’s operations are turned in to the home 
office, where credit is given and the customer charged. 
Credit, from the standpoint of either the branch or the 
home office, is not a problem with this company. All of 
the stationery and office supplies are furnished from the 
home office, and, therefore, all printing and other mate- 
rials are uniform throughout the organization. All furni- 
ture is standardized and is purchased either by the home 
office or by the branch manager under specific instructions 
as to the standard. Office space also has been standardized 
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to a large extent. The company has learned by experience 
the shape of ofl&ce that best suits the work, and the num- 
ber of square feet needed for various types of employees. 
By forecasting the approximate volume of business a year 
or two in advance, the company is able to operate with a 
minimum amount of space and expense. 

Organization supervision. In order to keep the service 
uniform and standard, close control is exercised. All 
branch offices are divided into a few major groups. Each 
group is headed by an executive in the home office who is 
responsible for getting results through the managers in his 
group of offices. Each of these executives has two assist- 
ants — an examiner and a reviewer. The home-office execu- 
tives who are in charge of the five groups are responsible 
directly to the operating vice-president. 

Standardized procedure. All clerical details are carried 
out in a standardized way, although the actual motions 
need not be standardized, except in a few instances. The 
primary aim is to have the results standard. For example, 
all the files are operated in the same way at each branch 
office, and all of the notations and symbols are the same. 
Employees do their work according to the standard, even 
though they think some other way is better, until the stand- 
ard is changed. The thought underlying this practice is 
that if a manager of a branch office should leave the office 
one evening and never be able to go back, his successor 
could step in the next day to run the office, and would know 
immediately the status of what had been done with every 
report. Until these matters were standardized, it was not 
possible to do this. Now a relief man can be and fre- 
quently is sent to an office, but he need not arrive until 
the morning after the manager has left on vacation, or has 
been called away on account of sickness. 

The personnel is standardized in all offices of a certain 
size. That is, a one-person office has only a manager; a 
two-person office has a manager and a girl stenographer; 
a three-person office has a manager, a stenographer, and a 
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young man as office service clerk; and so on. All branch 
offices are provided with instruction cards covering each 
branch office operation. Each position in the branch office 
is covered by an instruction manual. The new employee 
studies this manual, and the office always has it as a source 
of reference. A section in the home office prepares the 
manuals, which are loose leaf, and they are revised from time 
to time as details or instructions are changed. 

Training. Harmony is maintained between the home 
and branch offices by extensive travel in the territories of 
the various offices. The examiners visit each office in their 
particular group on an average of four times a year, and the 
executives, twice a year. From time to time the managers 
and some of the more experienced employees are brought 
in to the home office, where they may spend a week or so, 
or in -certain instances form a school group for a month 
or more of special training. When an employee reaches 
his limit of progress in a branch office he is transferred to 
the general organization. Such employees are usually given 
a course in the training school, which is maintained at the 
home office. The men from the training school go into the - 
organization; some as managers, some as relief men, and 
others as special representatives of various kinds. The pro- 
motion of branch office employees to the general organiza- 
tion has effectively served to hnk the home and the branch 
offices closer together. All managers are held directly re- 
sponsible for the results of their offices, as well as for the 
development of their employees. 
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The Office Manual 


In large organizations a standardized yet simple and in- 
expensive method of informing employees about .company 
policies and rules, and of giving them specific instructions 
regarding their own duties, is practically essential. This is 
the primary purpose of all office manuals. Innumerable 
large .organizations, such as Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Jordan-Marsh, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York Telephone Company, 
Graton and Knight Manufacturing Company, Irving Trust 
Company, Dennison Manufacturing Company, and R. H. 
Macy and Company, have used manuals successfully for 
years. In addition, many smaller concerns engaged in a 
wide variety of businesses find the use of manuals well 
worth while. 

A manual used in 1856. The fact that manuals have 
been used for years is interestingly illustrated by the follow- 
ing Rules for Employees which was brought to light during 
the celebration of the eightieth anniversary of the Carson, 
Pirie, Scott and Company store in Chicago. The rules for 
employees of the first store read as follows ^ : 

Store must be open from 6 A.M. to 9 P.M. the year around. 

Store must be swept; counters, bases, shelves and showcases 
dusted. Lamps trimmed, filled and chimneys cleaned ; pens made ; 
doors and windows opened; a pail of water, also a bucket of 
coal brought in before breakfast (if there is time to do so) and 
attend to customers who call. 


iLife OflSce Management Association Bulletin, p. 4, March 15, 1936. 
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Store must not be opened on the Sabbath unless necessary, 
and then only a few minutes. 

The employee who is in the habit of smoking Spanish cigars, 
being shaved at the barber’s, going to dances and other places of 
amusement, will surely give his employer reason to be suspicious 
of his integrity and honesty. 

Each employee must not pay less than $5 per year to the 
church and must attend Sunday school regularly. 

Men employees are given one evening a week for courting 
and two if they go to prayer meeting. 

After 14 hours of work in the store, the leisure time should 
be spent mostly in reading. 

Advantages of using manuals. Several advantages 
accrue to organizations that make use of office manuals: 

1. The manual serves as an excellent medium vphereby 
new employees may be trained. A Chicago concern, for 
example, reports that it reduced the time and cost of train- 
ing employees from 60 to 75 per cent by the use of manuals. 

2. The use of manuals recognizes the “put-it-in-writing” 
principle. Reference has already been made in a previous 
chapter of the increasing adoption of this principle. The 
office manual is a specific example of why and how positive, 
definite information regarding company rules and policies, 
as well as the duties of each employee, may be put in writ- 
ing. 

3. When instructions are reduced to writing, in manual 
form, employees cannot evade the responsibility of knowing 
what the manual contains. The office manager who does 
not have manuals in use is continually faced with the new 
employee’s statement that he did not remember what was 
s^id, or that he misunderstood the instructions given him. 
When verbal instructions regarding duties or rules are given 
at the time of employment, these two excuses never can 
be satisfactorily refuted. If, however, manuals are pre- 
pared and given to new employees at the time of their em- 
ployment, and if new workers are told that they are ex- 
pected to read the manual and will be held responsible for 
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a knowledge of its contents, a troublesome problem can be 
avoided. 

4. The preparation of a manual affords an excellent 
basis for the further development and standardization of 
company, departmental, and individual procedures. Re- 
finements and developments can best be carried on by re- 
ducing present procedure to writing. 

5. While a manual is being made up, many overlapping 
functions and unnecessary duplications of work are re- 
vealed. Departmental procedures, as well as relationships 
between divisions and sections, that have developed solely 
as a result of the passage of time rather than through any 
systematic planning are found in many cases to be most 
unsatisfactory. A manual setting forth present procedures 
clearly and specifically gives an excellent basis upon which 
to eliminate inconsistencies and reduce wastes resulting 
therefrom. Furthermore, its preparation forces the deter- 
mination of the easiest, surest, and the most productive way 
of getting things done, the way that has been proved best 
by experience and study. By establishing and recording 
that method, the manual makes it the habitual way. 

6. By telling each individual to whom and for what he is 
responsible, manuals define responsibilities and prevent 
errors. Their preparation brings to light error-breeding 
situations that can be corrected. The effect is to decrease 
misunderstandings and errors, and to move work along more 
smoothly and more rapidly. 

7. Change and growth sometimes bring about over- 
lapping of departmental functions, while at other times 
they create gaps between them. The attention necessarily 
given to the definition of duties and responsibilities in the 
preparation of manuals leads not only to a better and more 
accurate dovetailing of departmental responsibilities, but 
also to their more complete coordination. 

8. If the initial preparation and later revision of a 
manual is made a cooperative effort, with the chief burden 
for its effectiveness placed where it belongs — on the man 
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responsible for getting out the work — ^it becomes a power- 
ful incentive for constructive thinking. Every business 
needs men who can think originally and progressively. 
Such men, to a certain degree at least, have to be made to 
order. Their discovery and development is in itself an 
important job that will be furthered by systematic efforts 
to establish correct practice. 

9. Last, but by no means of least importance, it should 
be remembered that matters that may be entirely clear to 
the trained or experienced person are not necessarily so to 
one just entering the organization. Furthermore, fitness 
as an executive does not necessarily include fitness as a 
teacher, and, as a result, explanations of methods of doing, 
work may not always be entirely clear. The preparation 
and use of a manual overcomes such diflGiculties. 

Objections to manuals by employers. When the prepa- 
ration of an office manual is proposed by the office man- 
ager or others, objections are sometimes raised by employers 
and employees. It will be worthwhile, therefore, to summa- 
rize the more usual objections and to comment briefly on 
each. 

1. “Too much red tape.” This is an objection often 
raised against any innovation. Any change from tradi- 
tional methods is frequently looked upon in this light. 
While not all changes are improvements, the establishment 
of standards is a distinct step forward. One might with 
equal logic, or, more correctly, with equal lack of it, urge 
that a change from single-entry bookkeeping to a double- 
entry system involved too much red tape. 

2. “Costs too much.” It cannot be denied that the 
introduction of standards usually involves some expense. 
However, just as in the case of the introduction of a cost 
accounting system, or as in the ease of a move from one 
office location to another, the work of standardization 
should be regarded as an investment which, while possibly 
somewhat expensive in initial outlay, is one that will yield 
excellent returns. 
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3. “Our business is different.” This is perhaps as easy 
an objection to answer as any. If the business is so differ- 
ent, is not that fact itself the hest reason why the employees 
should be fully informed regarding company procedure? 
What better means could be found for effectively carrying 
out this objective than an oflSce manual and written prac- 
tice instructions? 

4. “Our company is too small to derive sufficient benefit 
from standardization to justify the cost.” The answer to 
this objection is simply that the smaller the business, the 
more worthwhile it is to do everything possible to save 
money and make things run smoothly. That an office 
manual and written practice instructions will do these two 
things is for the promoter of the idea in each organization 
to prove. If he cannot prove it, and prove it conclusively, 
he has no right to try to impose his ideas on his organiza- 
tion, and he certainly is not qualified to carry on the work 
of introducing better management methods. 

5. “Good in theory, but not practicable.” The fact 
that a large number of companies are making successful 
use of manuals proves that they are sound in practice as 
well as in theory. However, any kind of system which 
does not have the full cooperation of executives and depart- 
ment heads cannot possibly succeed for any length of time. 
If the principal executives rather openly admit to the em- 
ployees, by actions as well as words, that they are not 
entirely sold on the idea, one can naturally expect nothing 
except the same attitude on the part of the employees. 

Objections to manuals by employees. 

1. “Restricts individual initiative.” It would be just as 
impractical to say that all rules formulated for the conduct 
and guidance of employees restrict individual initiative. 
Office manuals and written practice instructions are merely 
rules and suggestions governing certain activities. Viewed 
in the proper light, they are distinct aids by which the em- 
ployee is helped to do better work. Moreover, it should be 
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borne in mind that anyone who has constructive suggestions 
for improvements in methods usually has an opportunity to 
make them. It has been the experience of many oflSce 
managers that those who urge the point about restriction 
of initiative most vigorously are the same ones who have 
the least to contribute in the way of constructive sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

2. “More efficiency methods.” This is frequently the 
cry of those who are content to “get by” with doing as little 
work as possible, and who see, in the introduction of stand- 
ards, a device whereby they will be forced to measure up 
or else be marked for dismissal. Those who are unwiUing 
to cooperate should be eluninated. 

Kinds of manuals. There are four principal kinds or 
tj^pes of manuals in use in business organizations; 

The general information manual. Such a manual usu- 
ally gives some brief information regarding the history and 
growth of the company, the kinds of goods or services that 
it sells, promotional policies, and other material of a gen- 
eral, informational character. 

The office rule book. The office rule book is often com- 
bined with the general information manual just mentioned. 
Office rule books are widely used. Such subjects as the 
time and method of paying employees, holidays observed by 
the company, rules regarding lateness and absence, lunch 
hours, and other company regulations with which the new 
employee should be acquainted, are clearly and specifically 
set forth. Often such rule books also contain more or less 
detailed information regarding the personnel and welfare 
activities that are carried on in the interest of the em- 
ployees. If, for example, a cooperative store is maintained, 
or if a company lunch room is operated, the rules govern- 
ing the use of these facilities by the employee will be given. 

Departmental standard practice instructions. Such man- 
uals contain concrete and specffic information regard- 
ing the work of the department in question, the relation 
of the department to other departments, the way in which 
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the work of the department is carried on, and other infor- 
mation of a similar nature. The outstanding characteristic 
of such manuals is specificality. 

Individual instruction sheets. In large concerns, where 
a high degree of specialization of work by individual em- 
ployees is possible, departmental standard practice instruc- 
tions sometimes are further broken down into desk sheets 
or instruction sheets for each individual employee or small 
group of employees. Thus there may be a departmental 
standard practice instruction manual covering the work of 
the mailing and messenger department as a whole. In 
addition, however, individual instruction sheets may be pre- 
pared for each employee, showing exactly what his duties are 
throughout the day, and coordinated with a definite time 
schedule. 

Manuals in use in a typical manufacturing company. 
The following constitutes the manual equipment of a typi- 
cal manufacturing company.^ The manuals are supple- 
mented by thoughtfully designed forms, which also help 
to -establish the approved or correct practice. 

1. How to Receive Callers. This manual opens with an 
interesting discussion of the work of the ^‘Receptionist,” con- 
tinues with kinds of greetings, and general comments on dress 
and personality. It provides also a rough classification of callers 
and the names of the executives to whom they will ordinarily 
be referred. 

2. Telephone Etiquette. ' Discusses the importance of the 
telephone operator's work in creating and holding goodwill; gives 
a list of approved greetings, and some general hints on the oper- 
ation of the switchboard; contains a list of the personnel, with 
the duties of each individual. 

3. Correspondence Manual. This manual is made up almost 
wholly of form paragraphs" and letters to meet the most com- 
monly recurring situations arising in the company correspond- 
ence. It also summarizes policies on complaints, cancelations, 
and special orders. 

4. Stenographer’s Style Book. Consists of half a dozen 


2 Butler and Johnson, Management Control Through Business Forms, 
pp. 176-177. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1930, 
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pages of facsimile letters showing approved margins, spacing, 
paragraphing, spelling of trade terms, and the like. The sub- 
ject matter of the letters discusses the importance of clear, accu- 
rate typing, correct spelling, division of words, and the gen- 
eral duties and responsibilities of stenographers. 

5. Incoming Mail This manual gives a general classifica- 
tion of incoming mail wnth instructions for its opening, entering, 
dating, and routing. 

6. Outgoing Mail. This manual contains the schedule for 
picking up outgoing mail, sealing, classifying, stamping, and the 
like; also a brief summary of postal regulations. 

7. How to Pack. The various products of this company 
require a number of different methods of packing. This manual 
illustrates the approved methods. It has Wo principal uses: (1) 
to fix responsibility for merchandise damaged in shipment; and 
(2) to train new employees. The company relieves packers of 
responsibility for damage to goods packed in the approved 
manner. 

8. Order-Department Procedure. One of the principal pur- 
poses of this manual is to get orders through promptly. It out- 
lines the procedure in handling orders, and gives a general 
schedule for completion of all steps. 

9. Accounting-Department Manual. Outlines the system 
of accounting, tracing a number of typical transactions through 
the books and giving sample entries; also outlines the duties 
of the cashier. 

10- Sales Manual. This manual has two distinct parts. The 
first provides the salesman with all necessary information about 
company policies and routine sales procedures, such as distribu- 
tion of sales promotional material, obtaining credit information, 
calculation of probable delivery date, and the like. The second 
part of the manual tells him in detail how to sell the product. 

How to prepare a manual. Many different methods are 
used in preparing manuals for oflBce employees. A method 
very frequently followed when starting the preparation of 
a manual is to gather together copies of booklets or indi- 
vidual memoranda, which have previously been issued, con- 
taining instructions to particular departments or employees. 
These may indicate a starting point, at least, for an outline 
of present practice. The next step is to study in detail the 
work of each department as it is now being conducted and 
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to outline the present practices in writing. Following this, 
changes should be considered carefully and, if they are 
approved, incorporated in the new manual of instructions. 
After the work of a single department has been studied and 
written up in this way, the preliminary draft is submitted 
to the department head for consideration, possible changes, 
and final approval. The revised draft is then prepared in 
its final form. Before it is distributed an adequate index 
should be prepared, so as to make the manual most con- 
veniently usable. 

In an of&ce of moderate size it may be most economical 
to have only one copy of the manual for each department 
and to have this kept by the department head or his assist- 
ant for use by the subordinates if the need arises. Physi- 
cal factors also must be considered in preparing the manual. 
If only a few copies are needed, typed sheets may suffice. 
If a larger number is required, they may be duplicated or 
printed. In any case, experience shows that, with the ex- 
ception of the history and policy manual, and possibly the 
office rule book, the best results will be secured by prepar- 
ing the manual in loose-leaf form so that changes may be 
made easily by substituting one page for another. 

Manual-preparation methods used by a bank. A direct 
application of the foregoing general principles regarding the 
preparation of manuals is to be found in the way in which 
a large banking institution in New York approached the 
problem.^ Figure 115 illustrates the plan in fuU. 

When the manuals program was begun each coordinator — em- 
ployees designated to act as points of contact between their 
respective departments and the committee — was asked to give 
to the general guiding-methods committee detailed information 
about the work of every department in his activity. It was 
suggested that those actually engaged in the various activities 
might be the best ones to prepare the information. As the first 

s Baeehtold, Elsie L., “Preparation and Use of Organization Charts and 
Manuals of Procedure,” Handbook of Business Administration, edited by 
Donald, W. J., published for the American Management Association by 
, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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step, therefore, each coordinator discussed with the depart- 
ment heads what was wanted, and requested them to have mem- 
bers of their staffs prepare the desired material. 

Many of those who took part in this w^ork had never attempted 
to put into writing their knowledge of the work they were doing. 
Naturally, it took considerable time, thought, and encourage- 
ment to get the material together this way. If the committee 
or some one person had prepared the information and had given 
it to those engaged in the various activities to use, there prob- 
ably would have been little interest displayed in it and practi- 
cally no discussion of it. But when those doing the work 
wrote down their own descriptions, they found much to discuss, 
much to check up, and they began to question some of their 
own methods of handling their work. Those who write also 
learn, and by learning they improve themselves and help to im- 
prove the methods they use. 

The coordinators receive the material from the departments 
and review it carefully. It sometimes needs much working over 
in order to have it describe the wmrk as desired. When a co- 
ordinator feels that the manual which he is reviewing has been 
sufficiently completed, he sends it on to the editor to organize 
into the approved arrangement. The material as prepared in the 
departments is usually in narrative form. No request for any 
particular arrangement of the material was made in the begin- 
ning, because it seemed better not to have too many directions 
for those preparing the data. Facts about the work were the 
essentials. 

Editing the material. 

As the information is prepared by a number of people, it 
reaches the editor with many types of phraseology and in a 
variety of forms. The editor goes over the material carefully 
and prepares an outline of the major points. AYhen it is com- 
pleted, the details of the points covered are built into the frame- 
work, and note is made of irregularities found in the text sub- 
mitted. This simple form ef outline sometimes brings out many 
irregularities, such as incompleteness of description or illogical 
sequence of operation. To the revised text are added summary 
pages and charts of the activities. 

The material in this new form is then returned to the coordi- 
nator for further review. Sometimes the material passes back 
and forth a number of times between coordinator and editor 
before final approval. When it is finally approved, a copy is 
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forwarded to the president, who reviews all of the manuals. 
Upon the president’s approval the manuals are prepared for 
the printer. 

In the twenty-five to thirty departments of the seven func- 
tional activities of the company there are from two hundred to 
five hundred persons who have something to do with the prepa- 
ration of the material. All material is correlated, however, by 
the same editor for the obvious purpose of securing uniformity of 
style and arrangement. 

The first edition. 

This is set up in a simple, inexpensive manner because it is 
soon to be replaced by the second edition. A photographic re- 
producing method is used for the text, w^hich is bound in flexible 
loose-leaf covers. 

A sufficient number of copies are prepared to provide one for 
every officer in the company and for every member of the staff 
in the activities covered by the manual. A few additional copies 
are made for the library and for reserve. This means that there 
are from 300 to 1,000 copies prepared for each activity. 

Distribution and check-up plan. 

This plan makes sure that every person who is entitled to 
a copy of the manual wdll receive one and will review it. When 
the manuals are received from the printer, the coordinators have 
the responsibility of distributing them. The plan of distribution 
consists of three steps: , 

First, a letter from the president is prepared to accompany 
marxuals sent to all officers. This letter states briefly the rea- 
sons for the manuals and asks each officer to review his copy and 
send to the president, by a certain date, any comments which he 
may have to make on the work. Letters and manuals are sent to 
all officers simultaneously. 

Second, after the officers have reviewed the manuals, copies 
are sent to every member of the activity in every office with a 
letter, and a review form for the recipient to fill out and return. 
This form contains four questions: 

1. What are the differences between the methods you use and the 
methods described in the manual? State variations. 

2. What operations carried on in your department are omitted 
from the manuals? Describe fully. 

3. What operations described in the manual are omitted in your 
department? State page and subject heading. 
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4. What methods used in your department are, in your opinion, bet- 
ter than those described in the manual? Outline your methods in 
detail and give reasons for your opinion. 

After every person working in the activity in every oflSce of 
the company has thus had an opportunity to answer these ques- 
tions, the result is a rather comprehensive report on the varia- 
tions in the practices as followed in the different olBBces; and a 
valuable collection of data to use for the second edition of each 
manual. 

The second edition. 

In preparing this edition the comments and criticisms received 
from the officers and members of the staff are taken into consid- 
eration. As a result, the second edition represents a composite 
of all of the best practices being followed in all of the ofiSces, 
and will aid in bringing about more uniform procedure through- 
out the company. 

Revisions. 

Manuals will be revised as it is found necessary and desirable. 
This may be about once each year. Thus the process will be 
continuous. One of the regular duties of the coordinator of each 
function is continual research for improvement of methods. This 
is obviously necessary in order to maintain steady improvement 
in the company’s methods. As improvements develop, the man- 
uals serve as a means for putting the improved methods into 
actual practice. 

Results of this method of preparation. 

Some interesting results have been secured by having the 
people doing the w^ork prepare their own directions. Among 
them are : 

1. Employees take pride in the fact that they had a part in the 
preparation and development of the manuals. 

2. Employees gain a broader viewpoint regarding all of the com- 
pany's activities. 

3. Al)ove all, this method of preparation provides a means by which 
(a) to follow up and revise methods continuously, (b) to keep all 
members of the company advised periodically of changes in methods, 
and (c) to afford every one in the company a ready opportunity to 
submit suggestions regarding procedure. 
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Use of diagrams in manuals. The written word is not 
the sole means available for establishing standards of cor- 
rect practice. Diagrams showing the interrelations of de- 
partments, forms, personnel, the flow of work, correct rout- 
ings, and the like, such as are shown in Figure 116, are often 
used. Such diagrams are excellent media for explaining 
the relations of parts to the whole. They go far toward 

Below are examples of three types of diagrams used in manuals to 
give routine workers an understanding of the relation of their jobs 
to the work of the organization as a whole. 




M»il Opened 
Sorted 


2 


Orders Sent to Credit Dept 
for QK *nd Qtner Action 


, j fnento Ord^r Readers 
^1 for Checking and Rowtlnq 


4 


Order Ocpt Now tnten 

E^feMidi.ond ChecKj Prices 


itencil Is Cut. sndi 
Inuolce Wrlrten 


JnuOice ts 
Filed 


_ j Notification of 
' { Shipment Sent to auger 


Buqer's Account 
Is Charged 


invoice Is 
Moiled 


This form of chart Js easily made^ 
and ft helps to clarify to fiat other- 
tsisc may seem a complex procedure. 


Fig. 116. — Diagram Helping to Establish Correct Practice.* 


* Butler and Johnson, Manaorment Control Through Business FormSy p. 
171. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1930. 
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providing the perspective required for sound judgments, 
and they are easily and quickly understood. In some com- 
panies large diagrams are made for posting on bulletin 
boards or other strategic places; other firms do the same 
and in addition furnish miniatures to all individuals, with 
their written instructions. 

Content of a typical office manual. Since the primary 
purpose of a manual is to give specific information regard- 
ing company policies, rules, and regulations, the detailed 
content of the manual of one concern naturally will be 
somewhat different from that issued by another organiza- 
tion. The purpose of the following paragraphs, therefore, 
is merely to indicate in outline form the kind of data usu- 
ally included in a general office manual. 

Introduction. A typical foreword is this: 

This manual is issued to familiarize you with the rules and regula- 
tions of the company and to give you a clear insight into the policies 
of the company in all its relations with you. 

Should there be anything in connection with your work or the com- 
pany's policies that you do not clearly understand, do not hesitate to 
ask your department head; he will be very glad to see that you receive 
the desired information. 

You are expected to read this manual carefully and to preserve it for 
reference when occasion demands. 

Employment. The official responsible for hiring, transferring, 
dismissing; rules regarding resignations or notice; recommending 
friends for jobs. 

Attendance. Daily hours; holidays; absence, with or with- 
out leave, how paid for or penalized; lateness and promptness, 
how penalized or rewarded; overtime rules; vacations. 

Promotion. Methods of salary increases, advancement, trans- 
fers ; prizes or other reward methods for stimulating suggestions. 

Correspondence. Rules regarding the distribution ^nd collec- 
tion of mail. 

Factory. Details regarding the product, its manufacture, 
selling points, method of shipment, and so on. 

Customers. Rules regarding acknowledgment of orders, han- 
dling complaints, samples of form letters illustrating relations 
between house and customer. 

Business etiquette. Rules and suggestions regarding deport- 
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ment, dress, talking, receiving visitors, telephone calls, smoking, 
personal mail, debts, neatness about desk and person, what is 
confidential about jobs, gifts, and so on. 

Facilities and equvpment. Hours and rules regarding use of 
lunch room, rest room, library, and lockers. First aid and safety 
equipment available. Location of various departments. Use of 
machines. How to requisition supplies. 

Education and welfare. Whatever is available in the way of 
schools or courses on the premises or in the neighborhood that 
may interest the employee. Prize and bonus plans; profit- 
sharing or pension system, clubs, and so forth. 

A mailing-department manual. The following abstract 
fr#m the •ffice manual #f the Graton and Knight Manu- 
facturing Company, dealing with the work of the mailing 
department, illustrates a departmental procedure manual. 

Mail room. A delivery of the greater part of the incoming 
mail is made to the department heads at 8:00 A.M., the balance 
of the first morning mail being delivered at 8:30. Other de- 
liveries are made at 12:00 M. and at 3:00 P.M. 

Collections of outgoing mail are made as follows: 10:30 A.M.; 
1:30 P.M.; 3:00 P.M.; 4:30 P.M,; 4:40 P.M.; 4:50 P.M.; 5:00 
P.M.; 5:10 P.M. No collections will be made after 5:10 except 
by a special request to the mail room by the person who desires 
to get mail in after this time. The morning and noon collections 
are made to enable the mail to catch certain through trains to 
distant points. Any mail for which especially rapid delivery is 
desired should be in the mail baskets well before collection time. 

Interdepartmental mail is collected hourly on the following 
schedule: A.M.— 7:45, 8:45, 9:45, 10:45; P.M.— 12:45, 1:45, 
2:45, 3:45. All interdepartmental mail should be delivered 
within a half-hour after the time of collection. Employees are 
requested to use this mail service for communications whenever 
possible, in order to save time, and also to prevent confusion 
throughout the ofiice, w^hich is a necessary result of much per- 
sonal running of errands. 

Where quick delivery of some paper is necessary at times other 
than those of the regular mail collections, office boys are available 
upon request to the mail-room head. It is desired, however, that 
the use of the office boys be kept at a minimum, and that they 
be called upon only for errands of an emergency nature. 

Owing to the fact that our receiving departments are instructed 
to open all incoming parcel-post and other packages for pur^- 
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poses of recording receipts, it is suggested that all personal mail, 
etc., should be directed to home address to avoid confusion and 
possible embarrassment. 

A manual for employees operating the telephone switch- 
board. The following indicates the type of standard in- 
structions that may be issued in connection with the oper- 
ation of the telephone switchboard. Note the tone used 
and the exactness of the instructions, as well as the em- 
phasis placed on the importance of the worker 

Your position is important. In your position as telephone 
operator you represent this company. Its reputation is directly 
affected by everything you do and say at” the switchboard. It ‘is 
because your position is such an important one that we have 
prepared the following instructions and suggestions for your use. 

Courtesy the first essential. Courtesy is more than merely 
the absence of rudeness; it involves a cheerful willingness to do 
whatever is required, and thoughtfulness for others at all times. 

Watch your voice. A person’s voice reflects his mood so sensi- 
tively that the only way you can be certain that your voice never 
betrays anger, impatience, or indifference is to free yourself of 
* those emotions as far as possible while on duty. To be able to 
""do this successfully, you must realize that people are not talk- 
ing to you personally, but merely to you as a representative of 
the company. At times they will doubtless be inconsiderate 
and unreasonable. A good operator, however, keeps her head at 
all times; and her voice proves it. 

Avoid slang. The company is judged also by the words you 
use, and your habits of speech. Avoid slang, and such expres- 
sions as, ^^Uh-huh,” ^^Yop,” ^^Yeah,” and the like. Study care- 
fully the list of standard phrases. 

Accuracy the second essential. Accuracy in the physical oper- 
ation of the switchboard comes principally from keeping your 
mind always on what you are doing. Do not carry on personal 
conversations at the board; and discourage “visiting” by others. 
When plugging in, see that the plug goes directly into the jack. 
If it strikes the jack, the ears of the persons on the line wull be 
jarred very disagreeably. 

Talk into the transmitter. Adjust the transmitter so that it 
will be directly in front of, and not more than one-half inch 
away from, your lips. Talk directly into it. Speak as clearly 


f Butler and Johnson, op. cit., p. 169. 
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and distinctly as possible; naturally you cannot do this if chew- 
ing candy or gum. 

B'peed the third essential Answer all signals promptly. If 
several appear at once, answer them in this order: 

1. Eecails 

2. Incoming trunk signals 

3. Extension signal 

4. Disconnect signal 

Answering and repeating calls. Answer calls from extensions 
with “Yes/' and a rising inflection, as if a question. Whenever 
an extension or individual is asked for, repeat the extension 
number. 

Instructions for individual employees. The value and 
use of manuals are not limited to their original purpose of 
helping to establish correct practice. The analysis it makes 
of a job, and the detailed written description that it pro- 
vides, enables the employment department to tell appli- 
cants exactly what they will be required to do. At the 
same time, manuals serve as a basis for specifying the 
personal and physical qualifications required to fill a position 
successfully. The following is reproduced from the file 
kept in one company's employment oflhce^: 

Occupation — Order Verifier 
Job Number — 8 
Duties — 

1. Compare illegible names on the order with envelopes or 
letter. 

2. Do the same with address, and: 

a. Check doubtful streets with street guide. 

b. Check doubtful P.O.'s with postal guide. 

3. Write label. 

4. See if information is exact:* 

a. Verify doubtful numbers with catalogue. 

b. Verify sizes and colors with those stocked. 

5. See if information is complete: 

Note: We select colors and finishes if not stated, but 

not sizes. 

s Butler and Johnson, op. cit., pp. 178-179. 
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6. Consult out-of-stock list. 

7. If we cannot fill items, check with blue pencil in space 
showing why not, and route to correspondence depart- 
ment. 

8. Check prices and extensions of O.K. orders. 

9. Check change in address, and route to stencil depart- 
ment. 

10. Check carriage charges and totals with amount enclosed. 

11. Blue-pencil errors in 7. 

12. Attach routing slip routing order blank to all depart- 
ments included. 

13. Attach label. 

14. Refer to supervisor any proposed departure from prac- 
tice. 

15. Stamp time out, and place in outgoing mail. 

An accounting-department manual. Manuals are widely 
used by accounting departments, particularly by large or- 
ganizations with many branch offices. The following ex- 
tracts from the code of procedure issued by the Continental 
Can Company, Inc., in connection with the Federal Social 
Security Act and the various state unemployment insur- 
ance laws are an excellent illustration of the practical 
utility of such manuals.^ 

The Chief Clerk at each location will be responsible for the 
compilation of the necessary information to complete -the forms 
which will be required by the Federal and State governments. 

Such completed forms as are designated under Division A-3, 
(C), Reporting and Forms, will be forwarded to the controller. 

The controller will delegate the work of record keeping and 
reporting at the head office. 

Accounting. 

The tax rate with respect to Federal Unemployment Insurance 
is based on the entire pay roll and is as follows: 

1 per cent for the calendar year 1936. 

2 per cent for the calendar year 1937. 

3 per cent for the calendar year 1938 and thereafter. 


6 The Controller, July, 1936. The Controllers Institute of America, 
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In a case where the State in which the plant or sales office 
is located has not enacted a State unemployment insurance law 
which meets with the Federal requirements, when the gross 
amount (before any deductions) of a weekly, semi-monthly, or 
monthly pay roll has been ascertained a computation will be 
made at the prevailing rate. 

The following entry will then be made: 

Charge : Acct. No. 833 

Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax $ 

Credit: Acct. No. 233 

Feserve for Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax $ 

To record the amount of tax accrued in respect of the Federal Un- 
employment Insurance at the rate of .... % of the entire pay roll for 
the ended , 19 . . . 

However, where the state in which the plant or sales office is 
located has enacted a State unemployment insurance law which 
meets the Federal requirements, a combination entry will be 
made as follows: : 

Charge: Acct. No. 833 

Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax $. 

Charge: Acct. No.* 

State Unemployment Insurance Tax 

Credit: Acct. No. 233 

Beserve for Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax 

Credit: Acct. No.* 

Beserve for State Unemployment Insurance Tax 

To record the amount of taxes accrued in respect of Federal and 

State Unemployment Insurance on the payroll for the 

ended , 19. .. 


Pay roll 

(Gross amount) S. 


State Unemployment Insurance Tax % $. 

Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax % 

» S 

Less: State Contribution up to 90% of Federal Tax $ 

Net Federal Pay-roll Tax $ 


Total Federal and State Unemployment Tax Accrual S 


* The provisions and manner of computation with respect to the State 
unemployment insurance tax will be dealt with separately under the head- 
ings of those States which have enacted unemployment insurance legis- 
lation. 
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The Head Office will give the plants an entry monthly cover- 
ing the tax accrual applicable to the salaries paid by Head Of- 
fice and which are charged back to the plants. 

The entry on the plant books will be: 

Charge: Acct. No. 833 

Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax S 

Charge: Acct. No* 

State Unemployment Insurance Tax S 

Credit: ■ Acct. No. 743 

Head Office S 

At Head Office, the entry in respect of Federal and State un- 
employment insurance taxes, accrued on salaries paid at Head 
Office for the account of various offices and plants, will be as 
follows: 

Charge: Acct. No 

(Name of plant) $ 

Credit; Acct. No, 233 

Reserve for Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax $ 

Credit: Acct. No.* 

Reserve for State Unemployment Insurance Tax $ 

To record the Federal and State unemployment insurance taxes ac- 
crued by Head Office on plant and office salaries paid by Head Office 
for the ended , 19.., as follows: 

SI 

Salaries paid by Head Office $ 

State Unemployrhent Insurance Tax 99 S 

Federal Unemployment Insurance Tax % $ 

Less: State Contribution up to 90% of Federal Tax S S 

Net Federal Pay-roll Tax S 

Total Federal and State Unemployment Tax Accrual S 



CHAPTER XVIII 


The Preparation and Use of Forms 


Someone once admirably stated the importance attached 
to the preparation of forms as follows: ''That engineer is 
considered the best designer who develops a machine that 
produces the best results when used. Should not the de- 
signer of forms in an office be judged the same way, that is, 
by the results obtained when the forms are in use?’’ 

Unfortunately there is a tendency, when a change of 
system is contemplated, to say, "We can draw up some 
forms that will take care of this.” Forms play too impor- 
tant a part in clerical work for their preparation to be dis- 
missed so quickly. When one considers that the largest 
part of clerical work consists of entering information on 
forms and transferring information from one form to an- 
other, it is apparent that the preparation, control, and use 
of forms are indeed important matters. 

Advantages of giving proper attention to forms. Form 
preparation and control merit the careful consideration and 
attention of the office manager for two primary reasons: 

(1) It has been definitely shown in innumerable cases that 
money can be saved and wastes reduced when careful at- 
tention is given to the work of preparing and using forms. 

(2) Where such attention is given to forms and their use 
in business operations, greater standardization and effi- 
ciency are secured. 

In the matter of money savings, reductions of 20 per 
cent or more, merely in the cost of the forms themselves, 
are by no means uncommon. Printing costs alone, includ- 
ing composition, press work, and paper stock, quickly 
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mount up if the preparation of forms is not given careful 
consideration. An insurance company, for example, re- 
ports that a study of the costs of printing forms revealed 
one instance in which the printer was using a very expen- 
sive stock for a temporary form that was used once and 
then thrown away. Upon investigation it was found that 
a stock costing only one-third as much would sufl&ce. A 
survey of the proper grades of paper to be used for aU forms 
in the organization revealed that about 75 per cent of them 
could be printed on a good grade of sulphite bond. This 
careful selection of paper meant a saving of $4000 in one 
year on one class of work alone. 

While the benefits derived from standardization of pro- 
cedure and higher clerical production per employee can- 
not always be measured as readily as can money savings, 
they are nevertheless of real practical importance. Ob- 
viously, for example, the high degree of standardization of 
branch-office management methods which the Retail Credit 
Company has established, as described in a previous chap- 
ter, would not be possible if all forms used were not stand- 
ardized. Similarly, the proper arrangement of the data 
to be entered on a form is an important and essential step 
towards more efficient clerical production. 

In a subsequent section of this chapter a number of addi- 
tional specific illustrations are given of direct and indirect 
savings and benefits that have accrued to nationally known 
companies as the result of the attention that has been given 
to form preparation, design, and control. 

Procedure for establishing form control. When an of- 
fice manager realizes the extent of the waste resulting from 
poorly designed forms and the advantages to be gained 
through the adoption of certain standards, he will nat- 
urally wish to secure these advantages for his organization. 
In some cases this is done by a forms committee. The 
membership of such a committee should consist of those 
chiefly interested in forms, including the principal depart- 
ment heads, and should have as its secretary the person 
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most interested in forms, presumably the office manager. 

The first step in making a study of forms is to bring 
together all the present forms. This simple step usually 
emphasizes the necessity for the work about to be under- 
taken ; for in almost every organization of any size it brings 
to light scores of forms that are obviously superfluous or 
obsolete. 



Pig, 117. — Form-Improvement Record. 


When the forms are gathered, care must be taken to in- 
clude all the forms. Every printed (or otherwise processed) 
piece of paper should be included. Letterheads, envelopes, 
memoranda, and accounting-department forms should not 
be overlooked. The stock room must not be overlooked. 
Nearly always a number of forms will be found that are not 
in active use but still clutter up the shelves. They survive 
because there is no official executioner. At the best they 
merely accumulate dirt and take up valuable space. Be- 
cause they may inadvertently get into circulation, they 


Paper Questionnaire 

Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Please obtain three copies each of all Forms and Stationery used in 
your department — ^including all Letterheadings, Forms, Ledger 
Sheets, Index Cards, etc. 

Attach one (1) of these Questionnaires to these three (3) copies, 
or sets, of each Form, Letterheading, etc. 

And answer the following questions. 

No. 1. — Is the Form used outside the department? 

a — If so, who does it go to? 

b — Does it come back to you? 

c — If not, what is done with it when it leaves your depart- 
ment? 

No. 2. — Do you write on this Form with — Pen?. . 

Pencil? T 3 ^pewriter? . 

No. 3. — What is the life of this Form?. 

Years months days 

a — How long in active use?.. 

Years months days 

b — How long in the files? 

Years months 

No. 4. — How much handling is the Form subjected to? 

a — How many people make the record? 

b — Is it folded when filed? 

c — How frequently is it referred to in files? 

No. 5. — If a colored Form — 

Is the color a factor in your system? How? 

No. 6. — Does present size fit file or book? 

No. 7. — In what quantities do you order this Form? 

How often during year do you order this Form? 

This information is for the confidential use of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company. 

% 

Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 


Fig. 118. — Paper Questionnaire. 
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should be destroyed, and official notice should be given of 
their demise. After all forms have been secured they should 
be listed and analyzed. Figures 117 and 118 illustrate two 
convenient methods of summarizing the important points 
regarding each form. 

Factors to be considered in form design and construc- 
tion. The work of designing and constructing forms must 
include a careful consideration of such factors as the pur- 
pose and use of the forms, the kind, size, and quality of 
paper best suited, and so on. Since each of these matters 
is important, each will be considered separately. 

Purpose. Obviously, the purpose of any form is to make 
the performance of clerical work easier than it would be 
if a blank sheet of paper were used. Consequently, the 
kind of information to be entered on the form, how it shall 
appear on the form, and other similar matters must receive 
first consideration. 

Use. The use to be made of the form includes a con- 
sideration of such things as how the information to be 
entered on the form will be received by the person prepar- 
ing the form; whether the form is to be filled in in pencil, 
in ink, or on a machine; how long the form is to be kept; 
the relation of the form in question to other forms. 

Standard form sizes. The form sizes listed below meet 
practically any need. Each can be cut, without waste, 
from standard sizes used by all printers. 

Weight and color. The weight and color of paper to be 
used for forms involves four main factors: 

1. Longevity. The length of time which the paper 
must resist deterioration. 

2. Treatment. The amount, and severity of handling, 
folding, or exposure to which the paper will be subjected. 

3. Impress. The hand or mechanical method of apply- 
ing the written matter, illustrations, decorations or rulings, 
and so forth. 

4. Appearance. The character, or sense appeal, in the 
paper itself. 
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In general, it is advisable to standardize all forms on as 
small a variety of grades, weights, and colors of paper as is 
practical. As inexpensive a grade of paper as will give 
satisfactory service should be used. Because of possible 


Size of 

Porm (in 
Inches) 

1 

Cuts Without 
Waste from 
Standard Sheet 
Measuring 

2| X 

17 X 22 

2J X 84 

17 X 22 

X a 

17 X 28 

34 X 84 

17 X 28 

3i X 17 

17 X 28 

4i X 

17 X 22 

44 X 7 

17 X 28 

4i X 11 

17 X 22 

4i X 14 

17 X 28 

44 X 28 

17 X 28 

54 X 84 

17 X 22 

54 X 17 

17 X 22 

7 X 84 

17 X 28 

7 X 17 

17 X 28 

84 X 11 

17 X 22 

84 X 14 

17 X 28 

84 X 22 

17 X 22 

84 X 28 

17 X 28 

11 X 17 

17 X 22 

14 X 17 

17 X 28 


Number Ob- 
tained from 
Single Standard- 
Size Sheet 

Number of Single 
Forms Obtained 
from One Ream 
(500 Sheets) 
of Paper 

32 

16M 

16 

8M 

32 

16M 

16 

8M 

8 

4M 

16 

8M 

16 

8M 

8 

4M 

8 

4M 

4 

2M 

8 

1 4M 

4 I 

2M 

8 

4M 

4 

2M 

4 

2M 

4 

2M 

2 

IM 

2 

IM 

2 

IM 

2 

IM 


Bond and ledger papere an; usually promptly obtainable in 17 x 22, 
17 X 28, 19 X 24, 22 x 34, 28 x 34, 24 x 38. 

confusion, and because of the expense, it is well to avoid 
elaborate color schemes. It is recommended that, if there 
are riiore than three copies of a form, they be distinguished 
by number rather than by color. 

Lines printed or ruled. It is usually cheaper to print 
lines than to rule them, especially in large quantities, since 
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the forms must be run through the press to print the type 
and the lines can be printed at the same time. If lines are 
ruled, the forms must be run through the ruling machines in 
one or more directions and in one or more colors after the 
type is printed. Practically all the effects gained by lines 
ruled in colors can be secured by the use of heavier or lighter 
printed lines, or by double lines. A further disadvantage 
of ruled forms is that corrections cannot be made easily 
after the form has been set up. Printers often refuse to 
show proof of forms containing horizontal and vertical 
rules, as correction of such forms might necessitate resetting 
the ruling pens throughout the entire form. 

Type. Gothic type should be used on all forms. T his 
is a font that is kept by all good printers. It is easily read 
and looks more businesslike than other fonts’. If gothic “ 
type is used on airfdfms,'’’tEey'will be uniform and distinc- 
tive. Figure 119 contains samples of gothic type fre- 


quently used. 

6 PT. sa2 

NO. 2 

OOTHle TYfC FOR FORMS 

GOTHIC TYPE FOR FORMS 

6 PT. 523 

NO. 3 

GOTHICTYPE FOR FORMS 

e PT. 524 

NO. 4 

GOTHIC TYPE FOR FORMS 

8 PT. 525 

No. 6 

GOTHIC TYPE FOR FORMS 

8 PT. 526 

NO. 6 

GOTHIC TYPE FOR FORMS 

10 PT. 520 

No. 7 

GOTHIC TYPE FOR FORMS 

12 PT. 545 

No. 8 

GOTHIC TYPE FOR FORMS 


Fig. 119. — Samples of Gothic Type, 


Because all lines are of even width, gothic is the only 
type that blue-prints or photographs satisfactorily. 

Ink. Black ink should be used for type and for lines. 

Printed on one or both sides. The printer should be 
fully informed as to whether the form is to be printed on 
one side or on both. 

A card on which it is intended to carry over from the front 
to the back should be “tumbled”; that is, the back should 
be printed so that when the bottom is turned up, the back 
pf the card will be right side up. 
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Punched, scored, or perjorated. The printer should be 
instructed as to the size of holes and distances from centers. 

Quantity wanted. When a form is printed for the first 
time, or when an important change is made in an old form, 
it is not desirable to print more than a relatively small sup- 
ply, so that, if the need for changes becomes apparent later, 
it will not be necessary to wait very long for these changes 
to be made. When the form has proved itself satisfactory, 
it is desirable to order a larger quantity — enough for six or 
eight months, but not more. Savings made through print- 
ing large quantities are often nullified by having to destroy 
out-of-date forms. 

Principles of good form design. The following sugges- 
tions will be found helpful as a guide in designing forms."^ 
Arrangement, more than any other single factor, will deter- 
mine the success or failure of a form. 

1. Filing or sorting symbols should be conspicuous. The 
upper right-hand corner usually should be reserved for filing 
information, filing symbols, reference . numbers, identification 
marks, code symbols, or whatever the information is by which 

"the form is to be sorted or filed. In those cases where it is 
impossible to use this space, it is necessary to consider the entire 
handling of the form in deciding on the best part of the form to 
be used. 

2. Provide boxes in which information can be entered. The 
use of boxes for information is preferable to more lines, for it 
results in a neater form and is not confusing even when there 
are a great many items to be filled in. The printed box also 
limits recording to the box, which is not the case where lines are 
used. The printed headings in the box should be set in small 
type and should be placed close to the upper left-hand corner. 

3. Arrange the information on the form in the same sequence 
as it is arranged on the forno^ to which or from which the in- 
formation is transcribed. 

4. Group information by departments. Errors will be re- 
duced and saving of time will result if all information recorded 
or used by one department is grouped so that it will be unneces- 
sary to search for it. 

^ Lies, B. Eugenia, ^Torms : Their Design and Use,” Handbook of Busi- 
ness Administration. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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5. In designing spacing for handwritten forms, considera- 
tion should be given to the type of employee using the form. 
Clerical workers as a general rule can write on lines spaced four 
to the inch, or even, at times, five to the inch. For quick en- 
tries or for employees not used to clerical work, spacing of three 
lines to an inch should be used. 

6. If forms are to be typewritten, lines are usually unneces- 
sary. When lines are necessary, the horizontal ones should be 
spaced three to an inch, which is double typewriter spacing. 
The reason why double spacing is preferable to single spacing is 
that box titles cannot be printed in the space available when the 
typewriter is single spaced. Vertical lines should be spaced in 
multiples of one-tenth inch for typewriters having pica type and 
one-twelfth inch for those having elite (small) type. 

7. When the form is to be made out on duplicating or other 
kinds of machines, special consideration should be given to the 
requirements of the individual machine. However, this should 
not be the only consideration in designing the form. Frequently 
easy handling and use of the form is sacrificed to supposed 
mechanical requirements. 

8. Definite economies will usually result if the information 
is confined whenever possible to one side of the form. If it is 
found necessary to print both sides of a form, an effort should be 
made to have complete information on each side of the form to 
eliminate the necessity of turning. If this is not possible, it 
would be well to consider whether it would be more economical 
to have two separate forms printed on one side only. However, 
before deciding, consideration should be given to the following: 

a. How the form is used. 

b. The cost of printing on two sides of heavy paper as against 
two separate printings on light weight paper. If two sides are 
used, the form wall get about twice as much use, and in the case 
of bond paper where transparency is a factor, it may be nec- 
essary to substitute ledger for bond. 

c. Savings in filing equipment. If both sides of the form are 
used, less filing equipment will be necessary. 

9. It is usually desirable to pript instructions for the use of 
the form on the form itself. These instructions should be clear 
and concise and should instruct the individual specifically as to 
how the form is to be used. WTere the form routing is com- 
plicated, and the people using the form do not come in frequent 
contact wdth it, it is desirable to make the instructions more 
detailed. However, if too many instructions are put on a form, 
the employee may not read them at all and it may be better to 
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record complete instructions on separate instruction cards and 
manuals. Instructions should, as a general rule, be placed on 
that part of the form where they can be read or consulted easily. 
Instructions may be made part of the title, printed at the bot- 
tom of the form, or in the binding margin. Some concerns num- 
ber the columns and then print separate detailed instructions, 
referring to the columns by number. 

10. If the form is to be filed, consideration should be given to 
the type of file to be Used, and the following points decided: 

a. If a visible file is to be used, determine what information 
should be visible and whether the form should be visible at the 
top or at the bottom. 

b. If the forni is to be filed vertically, determine whether the 
filing symbol should be conspicuous and w’^hether the paper is of 
proper weight. 

c. If the form is to be bound in a loose-leaf binder, be sure 
that sufficient binding margin is allowed. Binding margins vary 
from one-half inch for ring binders to two and one-half inches 
for some types of post binders. 

Other considerations in designing forms. In addition 
to the factors just mentioned, other matters must be con- 
sidered in designing forms. The name of the form must 
be selected care fudly. In this connection it is i 
to make the name of the forixTai^Uefimte" 
possibl e For^ample, insIoM'’UFnaming a form used for 
cost accounting purposes merely ^^Cost Record,^' it should 
be called, ^'Cost of Raw Material Record,^' or “Direct La- 
bor Cost Record.’^ 

The_jom ^umber should be pla ced_ at the lower or u p- 
per left j iand corn er_of Jhaioini; quantit y 

printed an d the date of the pri nting Forms are 
berecTeith er nurnerically or o n a combination alphabetica l- 
numericaLS^IhX latter case letters are used to in- 

dicate the name of the department, w^hile the numbers 
indicate the particular form in that department. For ex- 
ample, “S” may refer to the sales department; thus S17 
would mean Form 17 used by the sales department. The 
roman numerical M prefaced by the number of thousand 
forms printed usually is used to indicate the quantity 
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printed. The month of the year expressed in number form 
should also be indicated. If these symbols are used, the 
number S21-9M-8-36 would mean that the particular form 
was a sales department record, No. 21, that 9000 had been 
printed, and that they had been printed in August, 1936. 

Private printing plants versus purchased printing. In 
a small organization the question as to whether the com- 
pany should print its own forms or have them done by an 
outside printer seldom arises, since it is obvious that the 
former method would be impractical from the expense 
standpoint alone. Many such concerns, however, as weU 
as larger organizations, are making increasing use of re- 
production methods other than printing, such as the 
mimeograph, multigraph, and ditto processes. In a num- 
ber of cases the results secured are equally satisfactory from 
the point of view of practical utility, while the cost is sub- 
stantially lower. 

In the case of large companies, it may seem that the 
estabhshment of a comply printing plant would be ad- 
vantageous, both from the standpoint of cost and service 
While there is little doubt that, because of direct companv 
control, better service can be obtained in such cases the 
amount of money actually saved is often not so much as 
one might expect. Direct salaries for the printing-depart 
ment employees mount to unexpected figures and the 
investment in printing-plant equipment, as well as the cost 
of maintenance and repairs, is relatively high. Unless the 
company is very large, a considerable amount of time when 
the equipment is idle must be charged against the job 
urned out by the company-owned printing plant Few 
firms have enough work to keeR the presses running con- 
tinually. Moreover, it is difficult to secure and hold ex 
perienced workers in the small shop where the volume of 
work varies considerably. Furthermore, a company print- 
mg shop managed by someone who is not an expert printer 
IS at a great disadvantage when the quality and cost of its 
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work are compared with that done by an outsider who has 
been in the business for many years. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, however, is 
a large clerical organization that maintains its own print- 
ing plant, employing 500 people, and the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company and the RCA Victor Company main- 
tain their own printing departments. 

Form-control procedure of the RCA Victor Company, 

Inc.^ 

In this company all office forms are stocked in the main office 
building, except some that are used by special units, which no 
other divisions handle. These units carry such forms in the 
outlying buildings and are responsible for their own minimum 
stocks. The approval of all printing is centralized in the office 
service division, except in the case of certain factory forms 
which -are under the control of the general superintendent’s of- 
fice. 

Authority for approval of all new office forms or the re- 
ordering of existing forms is centralized in the office-service 
division. Requisitions for new printing that originate in divi- 
sion or section offices are forwarded to the office-service division 
manager, where folders are kept containing samples of each form 
with a write-up or description of the form. A form number is 
assigned when the printing order is issued for the newly ap- 
proved form. New forms are carefully reviewed, particularly in 
regard to purpose, clerical effort, and arrangement. 

Re-ordering of existing forms is started by the stock clerk, 
who delivers to the office-service division office a sample of the 
form, with a pencil notation of the present minimum and au- 
thorized maximum stock. A form letter is typed for delivery 
to the division that uses the form, together with a typed requisi- 
tion for the maximum quantity to be ordered. The unsigned 
letter, with requisition and sample form, is delivered to the 
office-service division manager for review prior to his signing 
the letter. Desired changes are noted, and the data are for- 
warded to the division where the form is used. The division 
manager reviews the papers and places his O.K. on the requisi- 
tion previously prepared for him. This gives a double check 

2 Wythes, Robert W., “Control of Printed Forms,” Annual Proceedings, 
pp. 119-121. National Office Management Association, 1930. 
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on all desired changes and the maximum to be ordered. A 
duplicate copy of the requisition is held in the office-service; 
division, so that if the original with letter and samples is not 
returned promptly, a follow-up can be made by telephone to 
prevent the stock from decreasing too far below the minimum 
before a printing order is issued. 

The returned approval requisition is initialled by the office- 
service division manager and forwarded to the production dis- 
patching section, where the printing order is issued. A copy of 
the printing order is returned to the office-service division and 
filed in the form folder. Each day samples of all forms printed 
are sent to the office-service division for filing in the folders. 

Determination of purpose and necessity for new forms. 

New forms may originate in any of the divisions or sections, 
or the office-service division may be asked to draw up a form 
for stated purposes. The purpose of the form — if it is not to 
improve a form now in use, to make a combination of, two or 
more forms, or to eliminate a form — ^is explained by a filled-in 
“Description of Form’^ blank. The information obtained by 
this questionnaire is enlightening, and generally provides suf- 
ficient detail to assist in approving the new form, or to serve as 
a basis for discussion with the division manager if form is 
thought to be unnecessary. Many cases of forms similar in 
purposes have been discovered. 

Storing, issuing, and re-ordering forms. 

Seven hundred and ninety-three different printed forms or 
papers and two hundred and sixty-five items of supplies and 
stationery are carried in the office stock. These are stored, is- 
sued and re-ordered by two young men, with the part-time 
assistance of a female typist. The printing plant delivers all 
printed forms, and the receiving division forwards all purchased 
forms or stationery, together with a delivery ticket, to the stock 
clerks, who place the merchandise on the shelves and enter slip 
totals on stock cards. 

Forms are issued to the divisions*^ or sections when they pre- 
sent a properly signed printed-form requisition. The deliveries 
are posted to stock cards. Each stock card shows a minimum 
quantity to be carried, and in addition the physical stock has 
a red tag or card inserted at the minimum quantity. When the 
stock is reduced to the minimum, the stock clerk marks the 
present stock and maximum stock on a sample of the form and 
delivers it to the typist, who prepares a requisition and a form 
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letter to be signed by the office-service division manager and the 
division manager using the form. The requisition with two ap- 
provals, as previously described, is then sent to the dispatching 
section to have a printing order issued, or direct to the purchas- 
ing division if secured from an outside vendor. Requisitions 
received in the morning are delivered by 2:30 P.M. the same day 
and requisitions received after 1:00 P.M. are delivered by 
10:00 A.M. the following day. 

Elimination of obsolete forms. 

As soon as a form is discovered by stock clerks or by other 
persons to be inactive or obsolete, a questionnaire is prepared 
in duplicate and referred, with a sample, to the office-service 
division manager, who sends the original and sample to the divi- 
sion or section that has been using the form. The division man- 
ager indicates the disposition of the electrotypes and present 
stock. The stock of forms is then sent to the printing plant, 
where forms are cut up for scrap pads, sold as scrap paper, or 
used for interleaving; and the electros are destroyed or the type 
is distributed. 

Charges for forms. 

Complete cost record is kept of forms printed by the printing 
plant, t'orms and stationery purchased outside are charged 
direct from the completed printing order or vendor’s invoice. 
The approval by the division manager on the requisition when 
the sample form was forwarded for his review is accepted as 
his authority to charge the entire quantity to his division. All 
general forms are charged to the office-service division. 

A practical program of form and stationery cost reduc- 
tion. The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been very successful in reducing the cost of 
producing printed material. The plan followed by the 
company is based on the •scientific elimination of waste in 
both form and advertising printing. Some of the more 
important savings which have resulted from this program 
are ^ : 

Fifteen letterheads reduced 50.6 per cent in cost — a total annual sav- 
ing of S86L86. 


^System and Management MethodSj July, 1932. 
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Three internal-correspondence sheets reduced 32 per cent in cost a 
total annual saving of §2169.31. 

Nine miscellaneous office forms reduced in cost 57.7 per cent an an- 
nual saving of §389.08, 

Eleven mailing labels reduced in cost 49.7 per cent a total annual 
saving of $524.66. 

These representative examples show an average reduction in 
cost of 38.9 per cent — a total annual saving of $3944.90. Total 
annual savings possible on ail the forms of the parent company 
alone are estimated to be more than $130,000. All advertising 
dummies (eighty-six folders and twenty- two booklets) are cut 
without waste from only three basic sheet sizes of book paper, 
which replaced 44 sheet sizes used in 1932. Estimated savings 
on advertising literature with the plan in full force will amount 
to 25 to 40 per cent. The savings are not the result of the 
elimination of needed items or of the reduction of quantities or 
qualities of printed material, but rather the direct result of the 
application of standard production methods. It is said that the 
same methods can be applied in any other company with com- 
parable results. 

Basic principles of the procedure. 

Cost-reduction in form printing is accomplished through phys- 
ical standardization (size, shape, and so on), stationery control, 
and the use of standard production methods. The latter ac- 
counts for the greatest portion of the savings. Standard pro- 
duction methods eliminate the basic inefficiencies of the printing 
industry by making use of mass-production methods. 

Successful use of standard methods in form printing depends 
upon a system of control over the ordering of the forms after 
they have been given a basic identity through physical stand- 
ardization. Mass production of forms can be attained only by 
ordering a sufficient number of different forms at a given time 
to permit them to be produced on the press in combination with 
one another. However, a form cannot be ordered unnecessarily 
merely to complete a mass-production run. Nor can an order 
for a needed form be held up pending the arrival of enough other 
orders to complete the run. AH forms must be maintained in 
sufficient quantities to meet current demands. A proper bal- 
ance of stocks is the keystone of ordering under the standard 
method. Proper quantities are always maintained, and group 
orders prevail rather than single form orders. Nevertheless, the 
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adoption of such a plan does not entail any increase in the in- 
ventory of forms. 

The preliminary standardization of forms provides a common 
denominator that takes into account all the technical factors of 
mechanical production, so that they will lend themselves phys- 
ically to mass production. Needless to say, this requires a spe- 
cialized knowledge of printing as a manufacturing process. 

Relation of forms to system. 

It is impossible, of course, to carry on a study of forms with- 
out at the same time giving adequate attention to the systems 
which they represent. While a study of systems is not neces- 
sarily a part of the standardization process, each is so directly 
related to the other that both may well be carried on simulta- 
neously. 

In the Westinghouse organization a very comprehensive study 
of systems was undertaken in connection with form standardiza- 
tion. Many direct results have been obtained in savings of time 
and money, but these results are not considered a part of the 
program on printing, and the savings are not included in those 
previously mentioned. 

How the cost of advertising printing was reduced. 

The production of advertising printing presents a different 
problem from that of forms because there is not the repetitive 
ordering of a fixed item as in the case of forms. Rather, each 
booklet or folder is designed and produced as a single item. In 
most cases there are no reprints, or at most one or two. Thus 
the solution in this case must deal with each piece as a single 
item. However, as in the case of forms, the plan followed is 
based on the fact that advertising printing is a manufacturing 
process. 

The first step was a comprehensive analysis of printing, both 
as a manufacturing process and as sales literature. Efficient 
factors were segregated from inefficient factors in the manufac- 
turing process, and the efficient units were translated into the 
sizes and kinds of booklets and folders most used by advertisers. 
The result was a set of dummies for booklets and folders that 
completely satisfied all the factors of efficiency and economy in 
production and raw materials, and that also satisfied the ad- 
vertising needs of the company. Thus those who prepared the 
advertising literature were offered standards that imposed no 
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limitations upon them from a functional standpoint, but that 
anticipated all manufacturing problems, which the designer could 
not hope to know, and which in the past have caused most of 
the waste. Printers and paper manufacturers were brought into 
full accord with the program, and the result was that advertis- 
ing literature wms planned, bought, and produced with a maxi- 
mum of efficiency and economy. 

A form study made by a publishing company. The 
study of the stationery and office-supply situation made by 
this company had two purposes. In the first place, it was 
necessary, from the standpoint of physical capacity and 
space available in the stores department, to clean out as 
many obsolete forms as possible. Second, it was desired 
to consolidate, as far as possible, a number of existing forms 
that varied only in minor detail, and to standardize wher- 
ever possible on such things as size, grade, and weight of 
paper, arrangement of information on the form, and so on. 

The first step was the study of all forms on hand with a 
view to destroying all those that appeared, from records of 
past usage, to be no longer necessary. To this end the 
' storekeeper was requested to furnish from his stock a sam- 
ple copy of every form and piece of stationery on hand — 
some 5000 altogether. These were put into folders ar- 
ranged by departments. A transcript or summary of the 
stock records was prepared for each form, which contained 
the following information; description of form, form num- 
ber, date originally ordered, quantity ordered, cost per unit, 
total cost, ordered by, quantity used, date last used, quantity 
on hand, value, and location in the store room. An assist- 
ant in the office-service department, who was assigned to 
carry through the entire study, next went over each folder 
with its corresponding sheet witR a view to seeing what 
present forms could be combined with similar ones used 
by other departments, and what forms appeared to be 
obsolete. At this point consideration was also given to 
other aspects of the standardization program, particularly 
the size of the form, the grade of stock to be used, and the 
arrangement of the printing on the form itself. 
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Following this preliminary study, each folder was taken 
to the department head, and the desirability of considering 
as obsolete certain forms, which had not been drawn out 
of stock for some time, was given careful consideration. 
Diplomacy and firmness were sometimes necessary in or- 
der to secure the desired action. On the one hand, it was 
essential that no forms obviously out of date be kept merely 
because the department head did not wish to charge their 
cost against his department. On the other hand, arbitrary 
methods were not wanted, as it was desired to carry through 
the entire task on a completely cooperative basis. 

After all the forms in each department had been studied 
in this way, the storekeeper prepared requisitions drawing 
out of stock all forms which it had been agreed were ob- 
solete. The requisitions were sent to the department heads 
for their signatures and subsequently passed to the ac- 
counting department, which charged the cost of the obsolete 
forms directly to the department that had originally or- 
dered them. The forms were then sold for their waste or 
scrap value, or in cases where the back of the form was 
blank and could be cut up and used for scratch paper, this 
was done. Some $1800 worth of obsolete forms was thus 
destroyed, with the result that instead of overcrowding in 
the store room and consequent pressure to find additional 
space for incoming material, many bins were only comfort- 
ably filled, and some were left entirely empty. 

The next step was a study of the possibilities of stand- 
ardizing general company forms. For example, it was 
found that there were some fifteen different kinds of indi- 
vidual memorandum slips, each of which had been designed 
by a particular executive qv department head. The mem- 
oranda varied in size from a small 4 by 6 sheet printed on 
first-grade bond paper to a 7 by 10 sheet printed on a much 
cheaper grade of paper. The character and size of the type 
varied in almost every case, and there were practically as 
many colors as there were types of slips. After a study of 
the situation, individual preferences were entirely elimi- 
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nated and a standard company form, with the simple head- 
ing “To , From , Date was adopted, 

together with a standard size and grade of paper. In the 
case of general inter-office memorandum paper it had been 
the practice to print one line at the top of the sheet in red 
ink, thus making it necessary to run the forms through the 
presses twice. The two-color process was eliminated, and 
the information which it was desired to emphasize was set 
in somewhat larger type. 

A study of the various letterheads used by different de- 
partments revealed the existence of over 250 styles and 
kinds. Some men had made a practice of having their 
names printed in large type at the top of the sheet; others 
had prepared special departmental stationery; still others 
had taken the general company letterhead and printed sup- 
plementary information on it. Standard company and de- 
partmental stationery, in two grades only, was adopted. 

Another item in which standardization proved entirely 
practical and very economical was labels to be pasted or 
attached to outgoing packages. Here it was found that, 
as with the individual executive memorandum sheets, al- 
most every department had its own individual style and 
method. Some gave the address of the company and some 
did not. Some labels were gummed on the reverse side, 
and some were intended to be pasted on with mucilage. 
One standard form was adopted. 

Control of orders for new forms. The next step was to 
establish a plan whereby the changes decided upon could be 
given practical effect when orders for new forms and sta- 
tionery were placed. Three controls were established for 
this purpose. First, a ruling was issued that all orders for 
form printing, including the reprinting of old forms, must 
be approved by the assistant purchasing agent. It is in- 
teresting to note that while the review of all such orders 
took no more than fifteen or twenty minutes each day, on 
the very first day in which the ruling went into effect a 
suggestion made by the assistant purchasing agent, calling 
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for the slight alteration of a form, resulted in a direct sav- 
ing of 1150 in printing production cost alone. Second, 
specifications, by form number, as to sizes and styles, grade 
of paper, and so on, were furnished the storekeeper, and 
he was made responsible for seeing that all orders con- 
formed to the standard estabhshed. Third, the list of 
authorized signatures was revised and brought up to date. 
Only department heads and assistant department heads 
were allowed to sign requisitions. While at first there was 
some complaint on the part of a few subordinates who felt 
that their individual prerogatives were being taken away, 
the adoption of a policy of strict adherence to the ruling, 
and a few weeks’ experience, resulted in the full acceptance 
of the plan by all concerned. 

Securing continuing control of forms previously stand- 
ardized. A somewhat different method than that just de- 
scribed is used by the Canadian National Railways to 
secure a continuing control of forms that have already been 
standardized. This company experimented with several 
more or less elaborate routines before the simplest and 
most practical plan was found.* 

In common with other large organizations, the company has a 
forms committee, comprised of a representative from each impor- 
tant department, and having as chairman an executive general 
officer. When a revision or a new form is required, the using de- 
partment fills in a printed form — authorization blank — and 
obtains the approval of the officer in charge of the activity, or 
territory. This officer forwards it to the departmental forms rep- 
resentative at headquarters, who is a member of the forms com- 
mittee. If he approves, he then sends the form to the chairman of 
the forms committee for final approval. The authorization is 
then sent in duplicate to offic?e services, which searches for flaw’s 
in the arrangement of the data, and sets up a manufacturing 
specification for the form. A copy is sent to the purchasing 
department, w’hich is their notifi:cation that requisitions may be 

^Stapleton, C. U., ^'Design, Standardization and Control of Form?,’^ 
Annual Proceedings, p. 102. National Office Management Association, 
1931. 
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accepted. Under this procedure there is only one form to be filled 
in and three important signatures required before approval 

The following questions are asked regarding each form: 

1. What form(s), if any, will it replace? (Give numbers and 
attach samples.) 

2. Is proposed form a consolidation of existing forms ? (Give num- 
bers and attach samples.) 

3. Can existing form be revised to include required information? 

4. How was this information previously supplied ? 

5. Periodicity of form? (Weekly, monthly, etc., or as required.) 

6. Number of copies made at each writing? 

7. Will it be permanent? (If not, state temporary period.) 

S. For pen, pencil or typing? 

9. For local or general use? 

10. Interna] or external use? 

11. Give minimum usable size of form and quality of paper. (Paper 
on which this form is printed supplied unless reason for higher quality 
justifies.) 

12. Is form to be loose, padded or bound, punched, numbered, perfo- 
rated, interleaved, folded, or gummed? (Book-number of leaves: 
Punched— exact size and position of holes: Numbered— consecutively, 
duplicate, etc.: Interleaved— number of sheets: Folded— number of 
folds: Gummed— position and extent of gumming: ) 

13. Essential reason for any such special operation. 

14. State fully any other reasons for the establishment or the revision 
of this form. 

15. Value of stock to be scrapped ? 

16. Value of plates to be scrapped? 

17. Will all present stock be used? (On hand and on order.) 

IS. Initial supply required? 

19. Subsequent annual consumption? 

There is a note at the top of this questionnaire stating that 
the standards office should be notified immediately any change is 
contemplated, and that unless all questions are answered fully, 
delay and correspondence will result. At the bottom of the form 
routing instructions are given; the necessity for attaching samples 
is stressed; the suggestion is offered that forms of very small 
consumption be duplicated rather "than printed; and the state- 
ment is made that authorization is unnecessary if revision will 
reduce the cost of manufacture. 
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Reports Used by the Office Manager 


In. previous chapters several references have been made 
to the fact that one of the results of the increasing size of 
business organizations has been to make close contact be- 
tween executives and subordinates less and less possible. 
As a result, there is necessarily a greater dependence than 
ever upon records and reports as means of securing informa- 
tion and exercising control over operations. 

Every executive has occasions to prepare and to receive 
a considerable number of reports. This is particularly true 
of the office manager, not only because he is in charge of 
the work of an important department and consequently 
must render reports periodically concerning its work, but 
also because he often has to do with the preparation of re- 
ports other than those that pertain to the work of his own 
department. For these reasons, it is important that the 
office manager be thoroughly familiar with the principles 
and practices of report making and writing. It is the pur- 
pose of this chapter to state those principles briefly and 
specifically. In this discussion “reports” are understood 
to include not only routine reports or records of daily work, 
such as those prepared by delivery drivers, timekeepers, 
bookkeepers, and traveling salesmen, but also, and pri- 
marily, departmental, company, and administrative re- 
ports, both periodical and special. 

Fundamentals of report preparation. Although differ- 
ent kinds of reports naturally require special treatment, 
there are certain fundamental principles that should be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of practically all reports. 

' 441 
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The first step is to determine the scope or content of the 
report. At first thought this statement may seem to be 
unnecessarily elementary and obvious. It may be said, per- 
haps, that any man who is capable of doing executive or 
administrative work realizes the value of working out a 
flefinite plan of action before commencing any task. 

As a practical matter, however, it is not always easy to 
decide what the content of a report should be. For ex- 
ample: The office manager, confronted with the task of 
preparing a report on a new layout for the office depart- 
ments, may feel at first thought that a statement or plan 
of the present layout, together with the reasons why it is 
not as good as it should be, and a similar presentation of the 
proposed new layout, should comprise the essential features 
of his report. When, however, he starts the actual work 
of report preparation, related questions begin to arise in 
his mind. Should the report attempt to forecast the future 
needs for office space? Or is such a forecast, depending as 
it does on the anticipated increase in business, and on the 
general plans and policies of the company for the future, a 
matter that might better be left to other administrative of- " 
ficials? Should only one plan be presented, or should sev- 
eral possible arrangements be outlined? To what extent 
should costs be discussed? There is always the danger of 
intruding on what others may consider their legitimate field 
of work. Obviously, therefore, careful consideration must 
be given to the exact content of the report, particularly one 
of the kind just mentioned. 

The second point to be borne in mind in preparing re- 
ports is, that the person for whom the report is prepared 
is usually interested primarily i;j results and final recom- 
mendations rather than details. This statement is not 
made with a view of disparaging in any way the practice of 
many competent and successful executives, who carefully 
analyze and study details in order that they be fully famil- 
iar with all the facts in the situation. The report writer 
must remember, however, that most executives have many 
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things to think about. Whenever possible, long, involved 
explanations should be avoided. If statistics or numerous 
figures must be presented, the use of a graph or a chart will 
be found helpful. 

Clarity, conciseness, accuracy, and logical arrangement 
and presentation of subject matter are also fundamental to 
the preparation of good reports. Nothing destroys the 
value of a report more quickly than vagueness, generalities, 
lack of precise statements and recommendations, or errors 
in facts and figures. The report writer should never lose 
sight of the fact that the primary purpose of all reports is 
to convey information and to secure action. If the “facts” 
in the report 'are incorrect, little reliatnce can be placed on 
the conclusions and recommendations. Likewise, a report 
characterized by an executive as “very interesting” or “well 
worth thinking about” is more often than not a failure, for 
the reason that it does not result in some positive action 
being taken. 

Kinds of reports. The kinds of reports with which the 
office manager is concerned may be classified under three 
headings: (1) periodic departmental reports, (2) adminis- 
trative or executive reports, and (3) special reports. Each 
will be considered separately in the order named. 

Periodic departmental reports. Periodic departmental 
reports, such as monthly reports of operations, which the 
executive may require from each department head, are 
regularly prepared in many offices. Departmental records 
of performance usually form the basis of such reports. In 
fact, a summary of the data contained on these records, with 
an explanation of all unusual items, often comprises the 
principal substance of such reports. 

It is important that the detailed records be kept in such 
a way as to facilitate their use for report purposes. An 
illustration from the practice of the sales department of a 
well-known concern aptly illustrates this point. Each of 
the 250 traveling salesmen is required to send the sales 
manager a weekly report of his activities. This weekly 
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report contains the kind of information usually found in re- 
ports of this type, such as the total number of calls made 
on customers, calls made on prospects, value and volume 
of sales made, amount of dealer-help material distributed, 
notations as to the items in the line in which there seems 
to be a special amount of customer interest, and so on. 
These reports form the basis for the sales manager’s monthly 
report to the general manager. 

Clerks in the sales department summarize the informa- 
tion contained in the individual reports. To facilitate the 
preparation of the monthly summary, the various columns 
of the salesman’s reports are so arranged that the clerks 
require a minimum amount of time to transfer the informa- 
tion to their summary sheets. There is no need for a re- 
classification of the information in a different form from 
that in which it is received by the sales office. The net re- 
sult is that the time the clerks spend each month in sum- 
marizing this information for the sales manager, which, to 
a certain extent, is time that must be taken from other 
work, is cut to the minimum. Coordination of the form 
of periodic departmental reports with the detailed records 
upon which they are based, is a step which often results in 
eliminating much of the burden that frequently accompanies 
the preparation of such reports. 

Use of the questionnaire method. One company found 
it advisable to prepare most of their routine sales reports 
in what might be termed the “questionnaire form.” The 
various points on which information is desired are listed on 
a printed sheet, so that the report can be completed merely 
by inserting figures or brief comments. Sometimes simply 
a check mark serves the purpose.* Whenever it is practical, 
this practice is well worthwhile for several reasons. It 
saves time in preparing the reports. The salesmen do not 
raise the objection that it adds excessive red tape to their 
regular duties. It also insures that the report will include 
all the necessary data, as nothing can be overlooked. Fi- 
nally, it is of great help in analyzing the reports, as one 
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quickly gets accustomed to looking for certain information 
in a certain place on the form. 

Type of information usually contained in periodic re- 
ports/ 

Periodic reports of clerical activities usually indicate the vol- 
ume, speed, accuracy, and cost of the work, so as to show whether 
a given quantity of work is handled with a desired degree of ac- 
curacy in a reasonable time and with due economy, taking service 
into consideration. Since each situation is likely to differ from 
others, specific rules for devising such reports are hard to give. 
The reports should normally show: (a) the volume handled, and 
the amount on hand, splitting up the figures of the different 
kinds of work if they vary in importance or difficulty; (b) the 
number of errors and the percentage of accuracy; (c) the speed 
with which the work is being completed, or the number and pro- 
portion of cases not being handled on schedule; and (d) the cost 
of doing the work, considering often only the major items of 
easily measured costs. These data should be shown for the cur- 
rent period and in comparison with other periods or with a budget 
or standard, and should be accompanied by brief comments ex- 
plaining any unusual items. 

Monthly report for a policy-issue department in a life 

insurance company.^ 

Figure 120 illustrates a suggested monthly report for the 
policy-issue department of a large life insurance company. Com- 
parisons are made with the preceding month on a monthly basis 
and with the preceding year on a year-to-clate basis. If there 
is normally a wide variation between the various months, com- 
parisons with the same month of the previous year might be 
substituted for the comparison with the preceding month. A 
quota, a budget figure, or a standard performance, if worked out 
for a department, should be shown along with the actual accom- 
plishment; otherwise a figule for the average volume may be 
given. 

Accuracy is reported only insofar as the errors affect persons 
outside of the department. Errors made and caught within the 
department are not considered in this report. Sometimes it is 

1 Reprinted by permission from The Office Su'pervkoT, by Niles and 
Niles, published by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
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well to consider in a departmental report the errors made in one 
division of the department and caught in another, as this will 
reflect the accuracy of the department as a whole ; but such errors 
should not be grouped wdth the ones which leave the department, 
as these are usually of more consequence. 

Speed of handling the wmrk is treated in three ways in the 
report. First, the oldest case in the department is recorded to 
show^ whether any cases are taking an excessive time. The causes 
of the delays may also be shown. The next speed analysis is 
from the point of view of the applicant. This will be affected by 
how w^ell the agent filled out the application blank, by how many 
requests for special information the underwriting department 
sends out, and by other factors which wall be quite outside of the 
control of the issue department. However, the company will be 
judged partly by the speed with which it gets its policies into 
the hands of the applicant. To the head of the issue department 
this record has less importance than the third analysis, which 
shows the speed with which the cases are handled in his depart- 
ment, once the complete data are received. 

The cost figure includes only clerical salaries, with adjustments 
for clerical time borrowed from other departments or actually 
lent to them. The net salary cost per policy issued is taken as a 
workable measure of efficiency from the point of view of cost. 
Next to it is shown the average salary per clerk. If this tends 
upw’ard wdiile the cost per policy issued tends downward, the 
situation is very satisfactory and indicates good management. 

Under ''Remarks” is provided space for recording the excess 
clerical time available to other departments but not used by them. 
This presupposes an arrangement for shifting. A consistently 
large figure for time lent or available for lending indicates that 
a permanent reduction of staff in the department might be de- 
sirable, and that the situation should be reviewed. 

Periodic reports of other departments. Reports similar 
to the one shown in Figure 120 may be prepared for a wide 
variety of departments.® r 

The w^ork of the individual department must be considered, 
and the items recorded should be chosen with the particular 
situation in mind. The items appropriate for several depart- 
ments are given in Figure 121. 

It should be noticed that more than one measure of cost is 


® Ibid, 
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« Year to Date 

This Last This Last 
Volume Month Month Year Year 

New policies mailed during period. . 

Changes mailed during 

Approv’-ed applications on hand end 

of period 

Accuracy 

Number of policies returned from 
field for correction of errors .... 

Errors in records, etc., found by 

other departments 

Speed op Issue 

Oldest case on hand at close of 

period 

Speed jrom Applicant’s Point of View 
Working Days from Date First Papers Received Until Policy 
Released 


Per Cent 

Last Year to Date 
This Month Month’s This Last 

Working Days No. of Cases Per Cent Per Cent Year Year 

Same day 

One day 

2 days 

3 days 

4 to 6 days 

7 to 9 days 

10 to 12 days 

13 days or more. . . 

Total 

Speed of Issue in Department 

Working Days from Date Last Papers Received Until Policy 
Issued 


Year to Date 
This Last This Last 
Month Month Year Year 

Number of policies issued on same 

working day ^ 

Per cent issued on same working day 
Number issued with 1 day’s wait. . 

Per cent issued with G or 1 day’s wait 


Cost 

Total number of clerks in depart- 
ment 

Policies issued per clerk 

Total salary cost -of department. . . . 
Less credit for time lent other 

departments 

Plus charge for time borrowed 

from other departments 

Net salary cost 

Net salary cost per policy issued 
Average salary per clerk regularly 
in department 


Fig. 120.— A Typical Monthly Control Report. 
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provided for each of the departments. The purpose is to 
the cost in relation to the work done by the department and in re- 
lation to the wmrk or the income of the company as a whole. If a 
department which tried to collect overdue accounts by the use of 
a series of follow-up letters is rated solely upon the cost per letter, 
the figure may reflect how efiiciently it is sending out the letters, 
but it will not tell the results in collections received. The cost 
should be related to the number of accounts becoming overdue, 


Department 

Yolitme 

Acourao'y or 
Quality 

Speed 

Cost 

Purcliasing 
and supply 
department 

Total expendi- 
tures 

Number of req- 
uisitions for 

supplies 

Number of 
salesmen inter- 
viewed 

Number of 
errors found by 
other depart- 
ments - 

Oldest unfilled 
requisition 

Per dollar 
spent 

Per dollar of 
company’s total 
income 

Per account 

Filing 

Approximate 
number of 
pieces returned 
to files (ob- 
tained by meas- 
uring requisi- 
tions on re- 
turned cases) 

Number of 
errors found by 
other depart- 
ments 

Ratio of errors 
in file in 500 
eases tested 

Number of 
complaints re- 
garding delay 

Per account 

Per dollar of 
company’s in- 
come 

Messenger 

Weight of in- 
coming and 
outgoing mail 

Number of com- 
plaints of mis- 
delivery 

Per cent of 
messenger trips 
completed on 
schedule 

Per account 

Per dollar of 
company’s in- 
come 

Addresso- 

graph 

Number of im- 
pressions made 

Number of new 
plates 

Number of 
plates changed 

Number of 
errors found by 
other depart- 
; ments 

Number of jobs 
completed on 
schedule 

Number of 
jobs completed 
late 

Per impression 

Per account 

Per dollar of 
company’s in- 
come 

Agency de- 
partment of 
a life insur- 
ance com- 
pany 

Number of 
agents produc- 
ing paid-for 
business 

Amount of new 
premium in- 
come 

Increase of 
business in 
force 

Miles traveled 
in agency su- 
pervision 

Number of 
errors found by 
other depart- 
ments 

Proportion of 
business paying 
premiums foi; 
two full years 

Percentage of 
contracts com- 
pleted within 
turn days after 
receipt of 
papers 

Oldest incom- 
plete contract 
papers 

Per agent pro- 
ducing 

Per dollar of 
new premium 
income 


Fig, 121. — Items on Typical Departmental Control Reports. 
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and also to the total number of accounts of the company. If the 
latter figures are secured, the supervisor can see not only his 
immediate operating efficiency but also the results secured by the 
letters. He should know the degree to which he is successful in 
overcoming the tendency of customers who are once in arrears 
to fall into arrears again. If he devises a method of holding 
down the number of overdue accounts coming to his department, 
he should have a measure of its results. 


Administrative and executive reports. The second prin- 
cipal kind of report is the administrative or executive re- 
port. Much of what has just been said regarding periodic 
departmental reports applies with equal force here. Ad- 
ministrative or executive reports, such as statements of 
operations and the periodic report of the president or gen- 
eral manager to the board of directors, are often simply 
magnified departmental reports. 

One of the most usual kinds of administrative reports is 
the annual departmental executive report. The primary 
purpose of this report, which may be prepared by each de- 
partment head for the chief executive, usually the presi- 
dent or general manager, is to summarize the results of the 
year's operations. It may also contain recommendations 
for the coming year. Clarity, conciseness, accuracy, and 
logical arrangement of subject matter, which have been 
previously mentioned, are applicable to the preparation of 
reports of this type. It is particularly desirable that an- 
nual departmental executive reports emphasize essentials 
and results rather than details. In writing the report, the 
department head should remember that matters that may 
be important to section supervisors in their daily work, and 
to him as the department^head, are for the most part mere 
details from the point of view of the chief executive. 

An office manager’s annual report. The following ex- 
tracts from an annual departmental report prepared by the 
office and personnel manager of a well-known company il- 
lustrate the main points of reports of this kind: 
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Office Service Department Organization 

The following comprises a list of the more important changes 
in the activities of the department during the year. Each has 
been undertaken ‘with a view to improvement in service, decrease 
in cost, or both: 

1. In March, arrangements w^ere made for a closer control 
over all mimeograph, multigraph, and typing work requested to 
be sent outside, with a view to doing as much of this work as pos- 
sible here, thus giving the same service, in point of time and 
quality, to the departments but at a considerably reduced cost. 
The results of this arrangement have been most gratifying, re- 
sulting in actual savings which can be definitely calculated at 
$6128. 

2. As a result of the operation of the bonus plan in. the type- 
writing department, we have actually spent $3600 less in 19 — 
than in 19 — , despite an average increased production per em- 
ployee of approximately 33% per cent. 

3. Effective November 21, Mr. Edwards, head of the Ship- 
ping and Receiving Department, was transferred from Mr. Payne^s 
department to the Office Service Department, reporting directly 
to the writer. 

4. Arrangements were made for providing additional and 
better service for the collection of dictating-machine cylinders. 

5. A study of the special jobs which information clerks and 
others were called upon to do revealed the fact that to have an 
employee attached to the Office Service Department but avail- 
able on call to any department having need of extra service for a 
few da 3 "s to tide over a peak load, to fill in during vacations, or 
to take the place of a regular emplo^^ee absent on account of sick- 
ness, would be a desirable plan. Such a person has been employed 
since March. The arrangement has worked very satisfactorily 
and is being continued. 

6. A simple system of record control, designed to show what 
Royal, the machine repair man, does each day, and also the cost 
to us of maintaining machines, was installed. As a result of this 
plan, W'C had the facts on which to appraise a proposal that we 
spend some $8000 to replace certain present office equipment. 
Thus far, we have spent only about $500 for such replacements. 

7. A system of personnel records, including an employee's 
history card, a requisition for employees, and a weekly report of 
salary changes, was installed. As a result, we now have in one 
place all pertinent facts regarding each employee. 

8. Three simple tests for applicants, which are designed to 
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assist the employment manager in weeding out the obviously un- 
fit, were installed. 

9. A section of wooden sorting racks was replaced with ad- 
justable steel racks in the mail opening cage. 

10. Automatic towel-vending machines have been installed in 
both the men’s and women’s rooms on all floors except the 5th, 
7th, and 8th. This service has cost no more than the former 
individual towel distribution plan, and has saved the time of dis- 
tributing towels each week as well as the unavoidable losses and 
shortages which always occurred under the previous arrangement. 
The arrangement is being extended to cover the remaining floors. 

11. Additional facilities in the telephone room have been added 
to take care of increased traffic. 

12. A plan under which the parent company, as well as the dis- 
trict offices and the subsidiary companies, will buy all dictating- 
machine cylinders from one company, has been worked out. This 
plan will give uniform service and, because of the quantity dis- 
count allowed, will save between $400 and $500 a year. 

13. In cooperation with various, executives and department 
heads, detailed floor layouts and plans for moving certain depart- 
ments in connection with the taking over of additional space 
on the 4th floor have been made. 

14. On November 17, hliss Peters replaced Miss Ward as em- 
ployment manager, the latter having left because of personal busi- 
ness. 

Then followed separate sections on special surveys and 
reports, the preparation of office manuals, conventions at- 
tended, general and specific plans for the coming year. 
The final section, entitled ^^Conclusion,” was as follows: 

It is the writer’s opinion that three outstanding results have 
been obtained during 19 — . 

The first is the establishment of a stronger and more effective 
organization plan and method in the office service department 
itself, which has resulted in better service to the company. 

The second result concerns itself wdth cash savings effected 
by means of a better control of the work done and the reduction 
in needless expense. We can point directly to a total of $11,354 
saved in 19 — in comparison with 19 — . This is equivalent to 
the average net profit on $100,000 to $125,000 of gross income. 

Third, the special surveys and studies already completed have 
not only put into writing things wffiich were merely a matter of 
personal knowledge before, but have also pointed the way to 
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better organization procedure and methods. This work, in turn, 
has created on the part of executives, department heads, and 
others a greater appreciation of the value of proper organization 
and management. The list of special surveys and reports already 
requested and planned for 19 — as given above, indicates clearly 
the trend of executive thinking on these matters. 

In closing this report, I should be most ungrateful if I did 
not acknowledge with very sincere appreciation and thanks not 
only your own constant helpful guidance and constructive criti- 
cism, but also that of all of the executives of the company, and 
particularly that of Messrs. Robertson and Reader. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Office and Personnel Manager. 

Special reports. As the name implies, special reports 
cover all unusual or special matters not included in pe- 
riodic departmental administrative or executive annual re- 
ports. Inasmuch as the subject matter of special reports 
is surrounded by specific local conditions, it is difficult to 
outline a procedure that will be applicable in all cases. 
The method of securing the information, whether by ques- 
tionnaire, by personal interview and investigation, by learn- 
ing of the experience of others through books or magazine 
articles, or by a combination of all three, is one of the first 
questions to be decided. In a w^ord, the first step is to 
determine as completely as possible the scope of the in- 
vestigation. 

Content of the special report. Since the form itself has 
much to do with the impression that the special report 
makes on the reader, it is of importance that the report 
writer be familiar with this phase of report writing. The 
content of the report should b& divided into three main 
parts: (1) the introduction, (2) the body, and (3) the 
summary or recommendations. The introduction usually 
contains the following: (1) the reason for the report or 
the authority on which it is made; (2) the kind of informa- 
tion that the report contains, or a brief statement of the 
subject of the report; (3) a statement of the way in which 
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the material was secured, together with a list of all the 
sources of information used (or, if one wishes, reference to 
a complete list of sources may be given in the appendix) ; 
(4) a brief statement of the conclusions reached. 

The introduction should be brief and to the point, so 
that it may be complete on the first page if possible. In 
this way the reader of the report can get at all the per- 
tinent outstanding facts quickly. If desired, the authority 
for the report may be eliminated from the introduction and 
put in a letter of transmittal, which should be sent with the 
report itself. 

The body of the report should be constructed in such a 
way that the reader is led easily from one point to another. 
If, for example, the office manager is submitting a report 
recommending a centralized rather than a departmental 
filing system, the material for the body of the report might 
well be arranged in some such order as this: 

1. Description of the present filing methods. 

2. Reasons why present methods are unsatisfactory. 

3. Description of the new methods and the way they will work. 

4. Advantages of the new plan. 

5. Examples from other concerns that are successfully follow- 
ing the proposed plan. 

By following this arrangement, the reader is first made 
to see the disadvantages of the present plan, and from this 
point is led logically into viewing with approval the new 
arrangements recommended. 

The conclusion should contain, in as much detail as 
necessary, the recommendations that have already been 
stated briefly in the introduction. This gives the reader a 
definite plan of action and indicates exactly what steps are 
necessary in order to put the recommendations of the re- 
port into practice. 

Supporting data that are too detailed or not of sufficient 
importance to be included in the body of the report may be 
placed in an appendix following the summary or recom- 
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mendations. An essential part of a complete and well- 
constructed report is a table of contents and an index. 

Practical problems of special report preparation. A dif- 
ficult practical problem in connection with the writing of 
special reports is the habit of some chief executives who 
decide — often quite suddenly — that they want certain spe- 
cial information presented in a certain way. As a first step 
they call in the person who is in a position, because of the 
nature of his work, to supply the desired information. The 
subordinate is told briefly and sometimes none too specifi- 
cally what is wanted and when it is wanted. The subor- 
dinate is expected to produce, within the allotted time, 
the complete report, prepared in the proper form and show- 
ing the information desired. 

A short time ago the writer had occasion to witness the 
difficulties and the resulting adverse reactions of an office 
manager who was called upon about 9:30 one morning to 
prepare by noon a certain kind of report for use by the 
president at a luncheon conference that day. By suspend- 
ing work on ever 3 d:hing else and working steadily without 
interruption, the office manager could have had the report 
prepared within the allotted time. However, the president 
called him into his office on other matters, most of which 
were more or less routine and could just as well have waited 
until later, no less than five times during the course of the 
morning. Naturally, the report was not completed on 
time, nor did the office manager become very enthusiastic, 
either about reports in general or about the methods of 
this particular chief executive. 

Special reports have their place and most certainly are 
necessary to the successful conduct of a modern business 
organization ; but the executive for whom they are prepared 
should appreciate the work that is involved in their prepara- 
tion and should understand clearly the relation that they 
bear to regular work and to the general record keeping 
activities of the company. In concerns in which the office 
manager has a direct interest in the preparation of all re- 
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ports^ there is a particularly good opportunity for him to 
bring about the proper coordination in this respect. 

A special report on centralized employment. The fol- 
lowing report on the desirability of establishing a central- 
ized employment department for applicants for executive 
positions is a specific example of a well-prepared special 
report. 

In accordance with the resolution of the Executive Committee, 
adopted at its meeting of March 23, I have been giving con- 
sideration to a general Company policy and plan for centraliz- 
ing our employment work in connection with applicants for execu- 
tive positions. I have discussed the matter with Messrs. Johnson, 
Hardy, and Lang. 

My conclusions and recommendations are as follows: 

1. The principle of further centralizing such employment 
activities is sound for the following reasons: 

. (a) By bringing together at one point a list of all require- 
ments for employees, better control will be secured. As it is now, 
persons seeking such employment may be sent to any one of a 
number of departments or individuals. 

(b) Centralization will enable us to give better service to 
► the organization. Under our present plan, executives and de- 
partment heads who have vacancies have no single person to 
whom they can go to secure specific assistance. Furthermore, 
transfers and promotions from within the Company, with the 
exception of rank-and-file workers, are difficult largely because 
there is no central clearing house through which the needs' of all 
departments pass. 

(c) Centralization will allow us to better develop our con- 
tacts with outside organizations. Both from our own point of 
view and from that of outside organizations, societies, institutions, 
and so forth, it is more economical and efficient to clear all matters 
of this kind through one point. 

What is needed, in a word,^is a centralized control and a cen- 
tralized listing of all employment needs throughout the organiza- 
tion. 

2. Any plan of centralization which may be adopted should 
be established on the assumption that the person in charge will 
make preliminary selections only. This is the principle now fol- 
lowed in connection with rank-and-file workers. As the nature 
of the position to be filled increases in importance and salary, 
the practical desirability and necessity of following this principle 
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quite obviously arises also. The central clearing house should 
be simply a service activity, established to aid executives and 
department heads. 

k Such a centralized function should confine its efforts, for 
the present at least, sinaply to caring for our own needs. Our 
ability to be of assistance to outsiders will develop gradually 
and naturally from this. An attempt to render too far-reaching 
a service might easily consume an unwarranted amount of time. 
However, to discover specifically just what types of calls may be 
made on us by customers, friends, and others outside the Com- 
pany, I suggest that these requisitions be passed on to the central 
clearing house as they are received. As we develop a centralized 
plan for caring for our own needs, we will be in an increasingly 
better position to help others, particularly as it seems likely that 
some contact work wall be necessary for our own purposes. 

4. For the present, I suggest that Mr. Todd, or someone desig- 
nated by Mr. Johnson and Mr. Smith, or someone else designated 
by Mr. Lang, continue to interview applicants for positions in 
their respective fields. However, instead of interviewing all who 
apply, as is the case now, the person in charge of the central clear- 
ing house should talk with all applicants first, sending on to 
Messrs. Todd and Smith only those whose training and experience 
appear to warrant further investigation. 

5 , If the principle of centralization of employment is ap- 
proved by the executive committee, either along the lines sug- 
gested in the previous paragraphs or along others, a memorandum 
should be prepared stating the policy and plan adopted, naming 
the person appointed to handle the work, and requesting the staff 
to list their needs at the central point. In this memorandum 
emphasis should be laid on the fact that personnel needs arising 
from a desire to replace present employees with better ones, as 
well as needs due to specific vacancies, should be listed. In ad- 
dition, the staff should be urged to notify us of competent persons 
who are seeking positions and whose experience and training 
might be of value to us. 

I believe that the policy and plan outlined in the previous para- 
graphs will be found to be practfcal and effective, yet simple 
enough so as not to be an undue burden on any single person 
or group. 

Eliminating unnecessary reports. While periodic, exec- 
utive, and special reports are essential in every business or- 
ganization, it is undeniably true that in many cases an 
undue amount of time, money, and energy are spent in their 
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preparation. This is particularly likely to be so in the 
case of periodic departmental reports. Unnecessary re- 
ports are a great economic waste. The elimination of as 
many of these as possible would bring about a saving in 
clerical and supervisory pay rolls, and in materials and 
equipment. Since the progressive office manager is con- 
cerned, both directly and functionally, with effecting econ- 
omies, he should be especially watchful to see that all 
reports are necessary and that they are of practical utility 
to those for whom they are prepared. 

Mr. E. E. Williams, of the American Optical Company, 
described the steps taken by his organization in this respect 
as follows^: 

It is obvious that a survey first must be made to determine 
definitely just how many and what kinds of reports are being 
compiled, before any consideration can be given to their elimina- 
tion. Collecting this information is no small matter for the large 
concern which has not previously had an organized system of re- 
port collection, routing, and control. Such a survey is complete 
only when those in charge of the work are positive that they 
have a record of every report being made within the organization 
at both regular and irregular intervals. 

In collecting this information, we prepared and circulated a 
simple questionnaire form among all office departments, regard- 
less of whether it was definitely known that certain departments 
compiled or received reports of any nature. If a department was 
known to receive certain reports regularly, the names of these 
reports, the names of the individuals to whom they were routed, 
and brief resumes of the information contained in the reports 
were included in these forms. Sufficient space was also left on 
the form for the individuals involved to express their opinions 
as to how important they considered the report in question, and 
for them to tell what actual^ use was made of the information 
given. 

A careful record was kept to ensure that all questionnaires 
given out were returned. When these had all been accounted 
for, we received surprise number one. We found many more 
reports than we realized were existent. A few of them we failed 

^ Williams, E. E., ''Eliminating Unnecessary Reports,’’ Annual Proceed-- 
i^gs, pp. 81-83. National Office Management Association, 1929. 
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to recognize altogether. We found others that we imagined had 
died a natural death a long time before. There were others which 
we immediately saw no reason for continuing longer. 

After the first analysis had been made of the returned ques- 
tionnaires and reports — for, in some instances, specimen reports 
were returned with the questionnaires — and after as many reports 
had been discontinued as was considered advisable, our next step 
was to go through the remaining reports and check them for a 
duplication of information. Some instances were found where 
information supplied in one report was duplicated in another, 
with perhaps an added feature or two. Discussion with the de- 
partment heads receiving these particular reports enabled us to 
eliminate the duplications without much trouble. 

We then went over the refnaining reports with persons receiving 
them and discussed the possibility of making some changes in 
the reports, which would give a better picture of conditions if 
a little different or additional information were shown. In some 
instances these changes in the report form necessitated extra 
work on the part of those compiling the reports, but as the finished 
product resulted in better control of a given situation, we felt 
this small amount of extra work was justified. 

Control over the issuance of new additional reports. 

The next logical step, after having thus thoroughly and satis- " 
factorily cleaned house in connection with our then existent 
reports, was to set up a program which would ensure no new 
additional reports being added without considerable thought being 
given to their necessity. 

The best plan to prevent the creation of additional reports that 
are not actually necessary is ’ to ascertain definitely their cost 
and then inform those making the request that this cost will be 
charged against their respective departments. If the departments 
are being operated upon a budget basis, it will make the depart- 
ment heads reconsider the necessity for all new reports before 
having them placed on the regular list. This we did by requir- 
ing that authority to issue additio;ial reports must be first ob- 
tained from the controller's office. 

The final step which we took in connection with the control 
and elimination of unnecessary reports was to designate one de- 
partment as the clearing house for all regular reports. This re- 
ports and statements department is under the direct supervision 
of an accountant. All reports are routed to this department, 
which maintains a record listing the names of all regularly issued 
reports, the assigned report numbers, the names of those to whopi 
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the various reports are routed, the date when such reports are 
due, and the approximate cost of compilation. 

We had a recent experience in connection with the subject of 
postage expense control which illustrates how reports may be- 
come unnecessary and can therefore be eliminated. In an 
endeavor to control the postage used in one of our shipping de- 
partments, where the amount is very high because of the large 
volume of parcel-post matter sent to foreign countries, we had 
been having the head of this department render a weekly report 
of the postage used on such shipments. After the receipt of a 
number of such reports, the controller’s department, which ap- 
proves all requests for stamp stocks, knew fairly accurately what 
the postage expense should be when the shipments from that par- 
ticular department were approximately a certain number weekly. 
Therefore, when requisitions for stamps for this particular de- 
partment were presented for approval, this department knew quite 
accurately whether or not the quantities specified were in accord- 
ance with the usual requirements. For this reason it was unneces- 
sary to continue the weekly stamp-consumption report from the 
shipping department for, at the end of the month, the ledger 
account would show the cost of the postage used, and this cost 
could readily be checked against the volume of shipments for the 
month. This is an example of how a report, no longer of practical 
value, can become a parasite on office production. 

The finished product of an oflSce is, in the final analysis, its 
tabulations and reports. These may be balance sheets from the 
accounting department, graphic charts from the statistical de- 
partment, tax returns filed with the state or federal governments, 
or other forms of vital information. A manufacturing establish- 
ment is judged by the quality of its finished products. An office 
should be fairly judged by the quality and value of its reports. 
A manufacturing establishment making a product that has little 
or no practical use, and which cannot be sold, meets with but small 
success. This same truth is equally applicable to the office; the 
office should not continue to furnish unnecessary reports that 
are of no practical value. Such reports should be eliminated. 
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Office Costs and Budgets 


Cost accounting and budgeting are accepted tools of 
management in the factory. For years sales managers have 
set sales quotas. More recently, constructive work has been 
done in applying the principles of cost accounting to the 
field of distribution. Budgetary control for the activities 
of the company as a whole is an established procedure in 
many lines of business. 

In the office, however, quite a different situation prevails. 
Many office managers, to be sure, know the average cost 
per line of dictating-machine transcription, or perhaps the ' 
cost per new employee hired during the year. But when 
it comes to anything approaching the complete cost anal- 
yses and comprehensive budget procedure that other execu- 
tives have had for years, it must be admitted that what 
most office managers have to offer is none too impressive, 
especially when it is compared with data regularly pre- 
pared by production and sales executives. If neither the 
production manager nor the sales manager is willing to be 
judged by total cost figures on his operations, or by some 
absurd though conventional ratios, why then should the 
office manager be willing? 

It is pleasant to think of the present era m the profes- 
sion of office management as the scientific one. It is agreed 
by all that the purpose of the profession is to accomplish 
clerical tasks within predetermined limits of time and 
accuracy, and at the lowest possible cost. But how can 
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office management honestly be called scientific if it does 
not provide definite bases for measuring accomplishments 
in terms of time, accuracy, and costs? In most offices little 
of real value has been attempted in this direction. Least 
of all is there an attempt to obtain intelligent cost informa- 
tion. 

Measuring the cost of office operations. The first step 
in, measuring the cost of office operations is to determine a 
unit, or a number of units, of work for which costs can be 
secured. Thus in a wholesale house, for example, the cost 
per order handled may be used as the unit of calculation. 
A life insurance company may use the cost per policy is- 
sued; a university, the cost per student registered; a bank, 
the cost of handling each depositor’s account. In every 
case, it will be observed, the fundamental principle is the 
same, namely, the selection of a unit of work and the cal- 
culation of a cost based on that unit. 

In considering the cost of doing office work one must 
constantly bear in mind the fact that the office is a service 
department to the other departments of the company. In 
view of this, the problem of unit office costs resolves itself 
into a question of selecting a number of kinds of service 
that the office performs for the various departments and 
not only calculating the cost of each of these services in 
units of work performed, but also carrying this procedure 
to its logical conclusion by charging the other departments, 
at a given rate per unit, for the service. If, for example, 
a cost per letter or per line is established for the transcrip- 
tion work performed by a centralized stenographic depart- 
ment, the various departments using this service should be 
charged accordingly. 

Plan of the Jewel Tea Company. Although several com- 
panies have worked out practical and equitable methods of 
calculating and charging unit expenses of doing office work, 
the plan put into effect at the main office of the Jewel Tea 
Company, Inc., by Mr. H. J. Taylor, Office Manager, some 
years ago is particularly interesting because of its complete- 
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ness and simplicity, and is therefore described here in some 
detail.^ 

This plan may best be explained by using four forms as a basis. 
Figure 122 is the control sheet used to distribute the various costs 
of operation among the respective units and shows at the head 
of the columns the different classifications of the costs of oper- 
ation. The different departments and the units in these depart- 
ments are listed in the first column on the left-hand side. In 
the second column are listed the pay-roll charges to the various 
units. The pay-roll charge for each unit is taken from the pay- 
roll figures, which are compiled in the pay-roll unit in accordance 
with a list of the employees working in each unit and the length 
of time each works during the period. The clerk in charge of 
the Cost of Operations Plan secured the time worked by each 
employee in the respective units from the assistant ofiBce manager 
who controls placement of personnel in the office. A form is 
used by the assistant office manager for informing the clerk in 
charge of the Cost of Operations Plan as to transfers, releases, 
or employment of office employees. 

Charges for floor space. 

In column 3 on the control sheet are placed the charges for 
space occupied by the various units in the office. To determine 
the charge applicable to each unit for space occupied, the total 
rent is first reduced to a unit cost per square foot. The amount 
of space occupied by each unit is determined, and this figure is 
multiplied by the square foot rental. The result is a periodic 
charge to the unit for space occupied. In case a unit makes a 
reduction in the number of workers, the unit is released from the 
charge for the space occupied by the desk at which the worker 
sat. If this space is not immediately assigned to some other 
unit, it is carried as a charge to a unit specified as ^^general.’^ The 
total of the charge for space to ^'general” then gives us the total 
charge for space not being utilized in any one period. 

The various units of the qffice naturally try to economize as 
much as possible on space, but in order to avoid a '^cramped'^ 
condition in any unit, a minimum of four feet for aisle space 
back of each desk is required. As each unit head knov7s exactly 
what the cost of space occupied by his unit is, it has been found 

1 Adapted from Taylor, H. J., “Methods of Computing and Charging 
Office Costs of Operations,” Handbook of BiLsiness Administration. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1931. 
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that the unit head is very much interested in utilizing the space 
used by his unit to the best advantage. 

Charges for equipment. 

Column 4 in Figure 122 shows the charge against each unit for 
depreciation of equipment. These figures are determined by 
ascertaining the value at which equipment used by each unit is 
carried on the chattel ledger in the general accounting unit. By 
use of the company depreciation charge of 1 per cent per period, 
the charge to be made is determined. When the plan was put 
in operation, a complete inventory was made of the capital assets 
in the office and each unit head was given a statement of the 
equipment charged to his unit. The clerk in charge of the Cost 
of Operations Plan keeps a record of all equipment, and is in- 
formed by the assistant office manager of any transfers of equip- 
ment from one unit to another, or of equipment sold or junked. 
The assistant office manager also informs the Cost of Operations 
Plan clerk of the placement of all new equipment received in the 
office. 

The unit head is held responsible for the condition of the equip- 
ment assigned to him. His tendency is to see that good care 
is taken of the equipment in the unit, in order that it will not 
become worn out and require replacement. If new equipment 
is required before the old has been totally depreciated on the 
books, the unit is charged with the loss on the old equipment as 
well as with depreciation on the new. The tendency is also to 
be careful in requisitioning new equipment. The unit head natu- 
rally does not wish to have the charge of depreciation increased, 
and, therefore, will not requisition equipment unless he has a real 
need for it. 

Distribution of transcription costs. 

The company has a central stenographic unit and an installa- 
tion of fifty Ediphones. There are nine transcribers in the cen^ 
tral stenographic unit and three ’typists. The charges for tran- 
scription of correspondence and other material dictated through 
the Ediphones are distributed in column 5 on the control sheet. 
The central stenographic unit is considered as any other unit in 
the office in accumulating costs of operation. The classification 
of the cost of operating the Ediphone and typing units is shown 
on line 36 of Figure 122. Ediphone transcription charges to the 
various units are based on a cost per line. The entire producr 
tion of the Ediphone unit is divided into the total cost of oper- 
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ating the Uftit for the period and an average cost per line secured. 
The number of lines of Ediphone work transcribed for each unit 
during the period is then multiplied by the average cost per line 
and the total amount to be charged is thus ascertained. 

The distribution of the charges for Ediphone work to the 
various units has resulted in a very marked reduction in the 
volume of lineage of the various units. The reduction has been 
obtained largely by a decrease in the length of the letter, but some 
of it is attributable also to the discontinuance of unnecessary 
letters. 

In order to assist the unit head in reducing Ediphone transcrip- 
tion charges, figures which show the efficiency of the various dic- 
tators in dictating have been prepared. This information is accu- 
mulated by arriving at the time necessary for the transcriber to 
transcribe the dictation of the various dictators. The dictators 
are then listed according to cost for transcription work, and the 
unit head is given a report showing the efficiency of each dictator. 

Computation of typing and calculating charges. 

The typing charges are shown in column 6. These charges are 
for typing which cannot be charged on a line basis, such as 
form statistical reports or financial statements. A cost per 
hour is computed by accumulating the number of hours used 
during the period on typing work and the total charges for the 
typists who perform the work. As the typists are in the cen- 
tral stenographic unit, the periodic charges for the operation of 
this unit are combined with those of Ediphones as shown on line 
36 of Figure 122. 

The charges for calculating work are shown in column 7. All 
computing work is charged on a time unit basis. At the close 
of the period, the number of hours during which the several oper- 
ators worked are determined. The total cost of operating the 
calculating units divided by the total number of hours worked 
during the operating period gives the average cost per hour for 
computing work. This average unit cost multiplied by the num- 
ber of hours of work done for each unit gives the charge for com- 
puting expense which is alloc^ated to each unit in the office. 

The economy and efficiency of the central stenographic and the 
computing units are measured in a different manner from those 
of the other units in the office. In the case of Ediphone tran- 
scription work, the efficiency and economy exercised is measured 
by the average periodic cost per line of the work turned out by 
the unit. If the average periodic cost per line decreases, it is 
obvious that greater economy and efficiency have been exercised 
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in the operation of this unit. A record of the daily line produc- 
tion of each operator is kept and it is known, therefore, approxi- 
mately how much each operator contributes to the economy 
effected by the unit. 

The efficiency of the computing unit is measured by accumulat- 
ing results on specific jobs. Uniform branch records are kept 
on which the same amount of computing work is done periodically. 
By keeping a record of the number of these forms assigned to 
each operator and to the computing unit as a whole it is possible 
to determine the approximate efficiency and economy exercised 
by the group and by each operator. 

Charges and credits for inter-unit work. 

In case a unit releases a worker for work in another unit, or in 
case work which is normally assigned to a particular unit is done 
for that unit by another unit, a debit and credit charge is made 
on the Cost of Operations control records to cover the inter-unit 
work done. Figure 123 shows the form used in accumulating 
information on the inter-unit work done in the office. The unit 
cost of inter-unit work is secured by dividing the total cost of 
operating the unit by the total number of hours worked by the 
members of the unit. In this manner an hourly unit cost of work 
for each unit in the office is secured. Since credit has been given 
for inter-unit work, the company has found that considerable 
saving is made because the unit head has an incentive to release 
any idle worker for work in other units. As shown on line 39 of 
Figure 122, the total inter-unit work for the four-week period was 
$333.11. It will be noted that the debit and credit charges in 
column 8 for inter-unit work balance. Inter-unit work, which 
was practically unheard of in the office before the Cost of Oper- 
ations Plan was installed, has now amounted to a figure which 
alone is more than equal to the total cost of handling the Cost 
of Operations Plan. 

Overhead expenses. 

Overhead expenses such as light,, heat, water, equipment re- 
pairs, telephone, telegraph, and postage are charged to the various 
units in column 9 of Figure 122. Charges for overhead are 
computed on a basis of the square feet occupied by the various 
units as compared with the total office space. In other words, 
if one unit occupies 10 per cent of the total space and if the 
total ''overhead^' charge for the entire office is $1000, the charge 
applicable to this imit would be $100. Any decrease in space 
occupied naturally brings about a decrease in overhead expense.^ 
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Charges for supervision. 

Charges for supervision are shown in column 10 of Figure 122. 
The total “pay roll” as charged in column 2 is subtracted from 
the total of the executive and general office pay rolls. Fifty per 
cent of this figure is then arbitrarily considered to be the amount 
that should be charged to Supervision of the Home Office, the 



Fig. 123, — Record of Inter-TJnit Work Done. 


balance being arbitrarily set for Plant and Field Supervision. 
This amount is then divideci among the various units in the 
office in the ratio of: 

1. The average salary paid to the workers in each unit to 
the average salary in the entire office. 

2. The number working in each unit to the number working 
in the office. 

In other words, the factors of the number working in each unit 
and the average salary paid in each unit are used in determine 
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ing the charge to each unit for “Supervision/^ While the total 
amount which is distributed to “Office Supervision” is an arbi- 
trary amount, the company believes it has arrived at a fairly 
equitable manner of distributing the arbitrary figure. By de- 
creasing the number of employees working in his unit, the unit 
head automatically decreases his “Supervision Charge” as well 
as the charges for pay-roll space, overhead, and depreciation of 
equipment. 

In column 11 are placed the charges for space occupied with 
files in the Chicago plant by the respective units. This charge 
is made on a basis of the number of square feet occupied by the 
files, and the total of these charges is equal to the charge in 
“General Accounting” made by the plant against the home office 
for the total space occupied by home office files. 

Column 12 shows the total periodic charge against each of the 
units in the office. On lines 10, 19, 25, and 34 are shown the 
total costs of operation for the respective departments in the 
office. 

Calculation of economy effected. 

The economy effected by the various units in the office is de- 
termined by comparing the base, as shown in column 13, with 
the total cost of operation as shown in column 14. A red figure 
designates that the unit has operated at a total cost of operation 
above the base figure while a black figure designates that the 
unit has operated below its base cost. The base figure is se- 
cured by taking the average cost of operation during the pre- 
vious periods. For instance, the bases for the last six periods 
are secured by finding the average cost of operation for each 
unit during the first seven periods of the year. In column 15 is 
placed the accumulated amount of operation cost below or above 
the bases of each unit for the operating year, up to and includ- 
ing the current period. The total of column 14, which amounts 
to $1737.51, equals the total economy effected by the office dur- 
ing the current four-week period while the total of column 15, 
which amounts to $7370.82, represents the accumulated economy 
for all periods to date. 

Line 39 shows the base adjustments made, which during the 
period amounted to $1182.52. Adjustments are made on both a 
temporary and a permanent basis. On line 40 is shown the net 
reduction without allowing for adjustments. 

Control of new "work. 

The control of new work shown in Figure 124 has tended to 
decrease the amount of new work started in the office. The 
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person requesting the new work is now able to measure the need 
for this work in terms of its estimated cost, and in many cases 
it has been found that he did not believe the work would cost 
more than one fourth of the actual cost. In a number of cases, 
after obtaining the cost figures, the person requesting the work 


Date 

To; Office Managor 

Information, statistics, or records, which have formerly not been 
part of the rcgiilar routine of the Ct have been 

requested of ^ / unit 

The following is a description of the work, including its source, 
how it is accumulated, and its nurposoi i^’-uMcrf^-^ 


ZUz/(^ ’Q.Juncr- ->~g-c<y>A — 


WESBSaSSB^^BSKSBBSBSSBSSStSi 

WBBBSBUSBB^ 


^S^BBBSSBSK^ESKSSMSSSSBtM 

■■BHilBi 

— 1 


Is proposed work to be transferred from another unit, or is it 

entirely new? 

If transfered.from what unit? ^ 

(weekly) 

Estimated time for doing the work (periodically)^i£hrs — min. 


Signed 


Head of the unit w-hich is to do the work, if approved. 


(week) ^ 

Estimated cost per ( period T 'o~ 


„ (To be filled in by 
office manager) 


The head of the unit -which is to do the work, if approved, will 
report to the office manager at the end of the first week or period during 
which the new detail was worked, the exact number of hours and minutes 
that the additional work required, in order that the cost of operation base 
of the units affected may be adjusted 

All new work, before it is commenced, should have the approval of 
the office manager; before his approval can be secured, the estimated "time 
required*’ must be filled in. 

A ■ ■ -r.)-. ■■ d , •/' lie r. .1 of unit requesting w'ork 

A..: A/;;?*- l/V'. Manager 

Exact time required hrs...J<?_min.(To be filled in after 
detail has been worked first time) 

Exact cost Z?' To be filled in by Office Manager 

Date work started 

Date base adjusted 


Fig. 124. — Request for New Work. 


has decided that the results, to be obtained from doing the new 
work do not warrant the expenditure. 

Periodic reports of results. 

The unit heads are kept informed of their progress in con- 
nection with operating costs by means of a report covering each 
period's performance. Figure 125 illustrates this report. The 
ten units out of the total of thirty in the office whose accumulated 
'»economy exercised is of the largest per cent to the accumulated 
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base are placed in the order of their performance on the '‘Home 
Office Expense Honor Roll.” The various expenses connected 
with the cost of operating the units are listed on this form, to- 
gether with the various expenses for the previous period for 
comparative purposes. The base of the unit is also placed on 
this form, together with any adjustment, temporary or per- 


Tromg Of fled IKanager 

TO* Head of Unit 8, Dept. A. 

aibJectJ Current Period Expenses - Cost of Opera tlaa 
in Home Office. 


The names of the units, which, during the first ^periods 

accumulated, qualified for the HOME OFFICE EXPENSE HONOR ROLL, are 
Hated below in the order of their standing: 


1. Unit 7 - Dept. 1. 

2. Unit 5 - Dept, A. 

5. Unit 4 •> Dept, A. 

4. Unit 2 - Dept. B. 

5. Unit 4 « Dept. D. 


6. Unit 5 Dept,' C. 

7. Unit 9 - Dept, A. 

8. Unit 4 Dept, B. 

9. Unit 8 - Dept. A. 

10. Unit $ « Dept. B. 


The e^^enaes incurred in the several factors which entered 
Into the cost of operating your unit during the current and preceding 
periods, are listed below for your comparative purposes. For your 
comparative purposes the figures for the total expenses and the base 
figures are also listed. 


Unit 8. Dep t. A. 


Current Preceding 

Period Period 


Pay Roll 
Space 

Depreciation 

Edlphona 

Computing 

TjrplnE 

Itater-Unit 

Overhead 

Supervision 

Plant Files 


A 




>Z'7 


i /08S,37 
92. 


1.5S* 
SS7 .O^ 


Base $. 

Adjustment 77 

(Temporary) 
(Permanent) 


Base 

as adjusted 


TOTAL 


^-v exercised period 

(Red over base-blacfe under base) 
Accumulated economy exercised 


i 597^ 


^ Compiling Statistics as further eaq?lained on attached schedule #4 
* Bed figures 


OFFICE MANAGER 


g- 125. — Report of Results. 
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manentj that has been made during the period. The economy 
exercised by the unit for the period is the difference between the 
total cost of operations and the base as adjusted. The ac- 
cumulated economy exercised is also placed on this form, show- 
ing the result for the year to date. 

It is possible to balance the figures of each column on Figure 
125 with the general accounting records, thereby securing proof 
of the accuracy of the figures. 

Results secured. 

The results secured under the operation of this plan have been 
very encouraging. There has been a gradual decrease in the 
cost of operating the office. The economies effected have made 
it possible to return some of the savings to office employees in 
the form of salary increases. In making salary increases the 
efficiency of the work of the individual in the respective units is 
taken into consideration as well as the degree to which the indi- 
vidual has contributed to the economies effected in the imit. 

The office is handling $1182.52 per four- week period of new 
work started during this year. This new work has been ap- 
proved as work that will bring about an increase in sales vol- 
ume or a decrease in operating expenses. The total number of 
employees in the office has been reduced from 182 to 165. At 
the same time, more salary increases than ever before have been 
given and the salaries of all those working in the office have been 
increased. This is in line with the company’s policy to return 
to the individual worker, in proportion to his or her contribution 
thereto, part of the savings effected through greater economy 
and efficiency. 

Cost control plan of the Meredith Publishing Company. 
Although similar in its fundamental purpose, a somewhat 
different method has been worked out by Mr. Hadar Ort- 
man, Director of Operation and Finance at the Meredith 
Publishing Company.^ The plan, which has been in opera- 

® This plan was described by Mr. Ortman. in a paper entitled ^Uost Control 
— An Important Feature of Scientific Office Management,” which was one 
of the winning papers of the Lefffngwell Award in 1932. The paper was 
published in full in the 1932 proceedings of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association (pages 44-59). The statement of the plan given in the text 
is adapted from a summary which appeared in Management Methods, 
pp. 510-532. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York, Septem- 
ber, 1932. 
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tion since 1930, controls the work that is performed by 
a variety of clerical units and has proved both practical 
and profitable. The plan is a combination of accounting, 
cost accounting, and budgeting, and includes an applica- 
tion of standard cost methods for the purpose of distribut- 
ing clerical service unit costs to customer departments. 
Because of limited space, the description has been simpli- 
fied so as to serve as an illustration of the principles in- 
volved, rather than as a complete technique. 

Application to the correspondence and stenographic de- 
partments. 

To picture the tasks of the correspondence department, Figure 
126 has been prepared, showing a hypothetical analysis of the 


OPERATION ANALYSIS OE THE CORRESPONDENCE 
DEPARTMENT 





A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 



Number 





Proof 


Opera- 


and 


Look As- 

Die- 

(So 


tion 

Cla8s of Work 

Name 

Sort 

Up 

sign 

tate Sign File 

1. 

Form letters 

Class A 

X 





X 

2. 

Form letters 

Class B 

X 

X 

X 



X 

3. 

Fill in letters 

Class A 

X 


X 


X 

X 

4. 

Fill in letters 

Class B 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

5. 

Form paragraphs. . . 

Class A 

X 




X 

X 

6 . 

Form paragraphs. . . 

Class B 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

7. 

Dictated letters 

Class A 

X 



X 

X 

X 

8. 

Dictated letters 

Class B 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Fig. 126. — Operation Analysis of the Correspondence Department. 


work. Four methods of correspondence are used, requiring eight 
routines numbered 1, 2, 3, and so forth. Six different operations 
are performed, designated as A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

Naturally, the pay roll constitutes the largest expense item 
and is therefore of suflScient importance to necessitate accurate 
analysis and measurement. To cover the pay-roll cost of each 
clerical operation of any importance, a set of cost accounting 
records is kept similar to Figure 127 (consider that the ^'New 
Standard'’ line has not been added yet) . The number of work 
units handled, total pay-roll costs, and number of hours are 
obtained by analysis of time cards and various production rec-^ 
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ords. Through simple division, the production per hour, the 
wage cost per hour, and the wage cost per unit are obtained. 
These three factors measure quite adequately the result of pay- 
roll cost expended on operation A. It shows the variations in 
unit costs in terms of production per hour and "wage cost per hour. 

Another important item of variable expense in the correspond- 
ence department is the cost of stenographic work. Assume that 
this item deserves special attention and that this work is being 
performed by a stenographic department outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the correspondence department. Assume that the stenor- 



Number 

OPERATION A 

Pro- 

duction 

Pay Roll Number Per 

Wage 

Cost 

Per 

Wage 

Cost 

Per M 

Month 

Units 

Cost 

Hours 

Hour 

Hour 

Units 

January . . . 

160,000 

$1,989.00 

3,900 

41.0 

S0.51 

S12.43 

February . . 

155,000 

1,930.00 

3,860 

40.0 

.50 

12.45 

March 

145,000 

1,842.12 

3,612 

40.1 

.51 

12.70 

April 

140,000 

1,855.00 

3,500 

40.0 

.53 

13.25 

May 

140,000 

1,836.00 

3,600 

38.8 

.51 

13.11 

June 

125,000 

1,435.85 

3,055 

40.9 

.47 

11.48 

July 

120,000 

1,445.25 

3,075 

39.0 

.47 

12.04 

August .... 

120,000 

1,457.00 

3,100 

38.7 

.47 

12.14 

September . 

135,000 

1,666.82 

3,450 

39.1 

.48 

12.34 

October 

140,000 

1,750.00 

3,500 

40.0 

.50 

12.50 

November . 

150,000 

1,938.00 

3,800 

39.5 

.51 

12.92 

December . 

170,000 

2,104.96 

4,048 

42.0 

.52 

12.38 

Total .... 

1,700,000 

$21,250.00 

42,500 

40.0 

$0.50 

$12.50 

New standard 

42.0 

SO .50 

$11.90 


Fig. 127. — Operation A. 


graphic operations are charged out on the basis of standard costs, 
expressed in terms of certain costs for each type of letter, and 
a certain cost per thousand strokes for each type of letter. In 
this case, the stenographic department might be said to have set 
the price on its services, "lout the correspondence department 
head controls the volume of services required insofar as the 
stenographic department is concerned. The customers of the 
correspondence department control the volume of letters to be 
sent out, while the correspondence department is responsible for 
the length of letters, and perhaps to some extent for the kind 
of letters. 

Separate operation analysis records are kept for the steno- 
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graphic department operations, similar to Figure 127 and other 
tables, which will be shown later for the purpose of controlling 
the effectiveness of the stenographic operations. It might be 
determined that an analysis of stenographic costs, as shown in 
Figure 128 (here again, consider that the last line “New Stand- 
ard'’ has not yet been added), should be kept for the purpose of 
indicating tendencies as to length of letters used in correspond- 
ence, and to show the effect of stenographic costs on work units 
for the completion of which the correspondence department is 
responsible. 

The remaining variable costs might be of less relative impor- 
tance and therefore may not require a very specific analysis. 
Fixed expenses scarcely ever warrant cost accounting analysis 
in a vray similar to pay-roll or, perhaps, stenographic costs. 
Some method must be decided upon, however, whereby these 
expenses can be distributed to the standard costs for correspond- 
ence work with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

Assume it has been decided that the variable expenses, except 
pay roll chargeable to productive operations and stenographic 
expenses, are distributed on the basis of the number of letters, 
independent of type, and that the fixed costs are to be distrib- 
uted on the basis of productive pay roll. On this basis, an 
analysis, as shown in Figure 129, could then be made. If the 
pay roll charged to operation A, according to Figure 127, and 
similar cost kept for the other operations were to be added, the 
sum would equal the productive pay-roll item shown in the 
fixed cost analysis. 

The average letter cost. 

In order to determine the cost of completing the average let- 
ter of a certain type during a certain month, the following unit 
costs are added: Pay-roll cost of operation performed (Figure 
127, and similar tables covering other operations) ; stenographic 
costs for the particular type of letter (Figure 128) ; other vari- 
able costs per letter (Figure 129) ; and a fixed percentage of 
productive pay-roll cost. 

Budget procedure. 

If cost accounting records similar to those just mentioned are 
available, as well as general accounting records, budget prep- 
aration should start with an analysis of the detailed cost rec- 
ords. Take the data contained in Figure 128. From the 
standpoint of budgeting, it is desired to obtain a standard wage 



Fig, 123. — Stenographic Cost Analysis. 
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cost per unit, which is derived from a production per hour fac- 
tor and a wage cost per hour factor. 

In analyzing the monthly production per hour figure for the 
past year, an exceptionally low figure for one month might be 
found, due perhaps to an unusually large number of beginners 
of low efficiency. Another month might be unusually high, due 
perhaps to some temporary incentive provided for this operation. 
Perhaps the last three months’ figures are higher than corre- 
sponding figures for all the previous months, because of im- 
provements in methods introduced at that time. Any such 
conditions should be discussed when the figures are analyzed. 
What can be expected along the lines of methods, improvements, 
turnover reductions, and so forth, during the coming year should 
be determined. After such a discussion, a figure is finally agreed 
upon which represents the production per hour factor which 
should be reached and maintained during the coming year. 

In a similar fashion, the wage cost per hour for the last pe- 
riod is analyzed. Exceptional values may be explained by the 
proportion of new employees at low salaries, versus regular em- 
ployees at regular salaries. The effect of extra overtime, the 
wage rate paid in comparison with the local labor market rates, 
and so forth, should be considered. Situations and changes 
which might exist during the coming period should be anticipated, 
and, finally, a fair wage cost per hour standard agreed upon. 
By dividing the anticipated wage cost per hour by the expected 
production per hour, the standard wage cost per unit is obtained 
(last line, Figure 130) . 

For the purpose of budgeting it is also necessary to ascertain 
what the stenographic department standard costs for the next 
year will be. This information is obtained from the head of 
the stenographic department; it is shown in the last line of the 
table. Any contemplated change in correspondence depart- 
ment methods that would result in more or less work on indi- 
vidual letters in each group should be discussed and appraised 
as to its possible effect on stenographic work. Assume, for in- 
stance, that it has been decided to personalize fill-in letters, 
which so far has not been done. Naturally, this would increase 
the stenographic costs. From such an analysis as is contained 
in Figure 128, the head of the stenographic department can easily 
tell how much the cost per letter would be increased through such 
a change. In a similar wa^^, all other stenographic costs are 
reviewed, and new unit cost standards determined. 

The fixed items must be handled somewhat differently. The 
total amount of fixed costs estimated for the next year which 
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Fig. 129.— Remaining Variables and Fixed Cost Analysis. 
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are chargeable to the correspondence department are obtained 
from the auditor, who generally gathers and computes them for 
all service units. Before determining the fixed pay roll, and 
the depreciation, insurance, and tax items, he probably has con- 
sulted the office manager. The fixed amount is to be distributed 
on the basis of productive pay roll, a figure which so far has 
not been computed in connection with the budget work. The 
only pay-roll estimates made so far have been pay-roll costs 
per unit for each operation. To obtain total figures for produc- 
tive pay roll, it is necessary to obtain figures on estimated vol- 
ume to be handled through each operation. From customer 
departments estimates are secured as to the quantity of each 
type of letter to be written. 

Using the work analysis shown in Figure 126, it is now a 
simple matter to determine the anticipated volume for each 
operation. After multiplying these volume estimates by, the 
predetermined wage costs per unit for each operation, the total 
expected productive pay-roll cost is obtained by simple addi- 
tion. After having thus obtained the expected fixed cost, and 
the productive pay-roll costs, the standard percentage of fixed 
expense for the coming year is computed. 

Computation of standard costs. 

The next step in the budgeting procedure is the computation 
of standard costs. Figure 130 shows how this has been done 
from the information detailed on Figures 127, 128, and 129. 
These standard costs will be used during the coming budget year 
for crediting the correspondence department and charging the 
customer department. The standard costs are submitted to the 
customer departments as prices at which correspondence depart- 
ment services can be purchased during the coming year. Each 
customer department then proceeds to determine the anticipated 
correspondence division cost that will be charged to it, by multi- 
plying its own estimates of volume to be handled by the unit 
prices of the correspondence department. 

In starting the cost records foi; the new year, the standard 
unit costs and the production standards are entered on the top 
line, in the respective columns, as shown on the pay-roll analysis 
in Figure 131. Based on an analysis of time cards and pro- 
duction records, the actual figures are computed each month 
and entered on the cost records, thus enabling the operating 
executives to obtain ready comparisons between predetermined 
performance standards and operation results. Similar pro- 
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Fig. 130. — Standard Cost Computation. 
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Fig. 131. — Cost Record, Correspondence Department. 
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cedures are followed in the cost analysis book in regard to 
stenographic costs, other variable costs, and fixed expenses. 

The accounting department opens the necessary accounts on 
the ledger and makes its charges to each account. The dis- 
tributions in the cost books are balanced monthly against the 
book charges. Credit is given the department for work done 
on the basis of standard costs, and corresponding charges are 
made to the customer departments. The credits to the corre- 
spondence department are broken down into variable and fixed 
credits, based on the volume of work handled and the tabulation 
of standard costs, which includes a total variable cost per unit 
of work and a total fixed cost per unit of work. By comparing 
the amount of variable credit with the amount of variable costs 
incurred, the eflSciency of the operations may be judged. 

Monthly reports. 

Another method of preparing an accounting statement would 
be to multiply the actual volume figures by the detailed unit 
cost figure allowed for each type of work, and thus obtain the 
total amount allowed for each account, as shown in Figure 132. 
By following such a procedure, it is possible to determine not 
only the over-all efficiency of departmental operations, but also 
the cost items that represent losses and those that represent 
profits, based on actual volume handled. 

It is quite desirable to show, on the monthly accounting state- 
ments, figures for the month, as well as cumulative figures for 
the year. If the same plan of presentation is followed as in 
Figure 132, a statement similar to the one shown in Figure 133 
may be secured. Such a statement enables the management not 
only to determine the operation results for the month, but also 
to judge trend developments as revealed by the cumulative 
columns. 

The office manager is now in a rather enviable position when 
he answers management inquiries. By referring to the account- 
ing and cost accounting records, the causes for profits and losses 
are readily revealed and inchcate quite definitely items requir- 
ing his particular attention. If, in conjunction with the cost ac- 
counting distribution, time and production figures are compiled 
by individuals, which can readily be done, he can even allocate 
causes for profits or losses to individual operators when ques- 
tions concern the pay roll. 

Any plan such as this naturally requires a considerable period 
for complete development and installation. As the use of the 
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Fig. 132. — Accounting Statement, Correspondence Department. 
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Fig. 133. — Correspondence Department. 
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plan is intensified through education of supervisors and through 
a systematic collection of recorded comparative figures^ the com- 
pany has found it practical to put additional departments and 
divisions under this type of control. Ways and means are 
devised to obtain greater accuracy in the basic data being gath- 
ered for cost analysis purposes. 

Education of supervisors in cost analysis and control. 

During the first two years, efforts were concentrated largely 
on the development of the plan and the accumulation of cost 
data. The most important progress made during the last year 
has been the training the supervisors have received in cost anal- 
ysis and control. A cost plan may be perfect from the stand- 
point of providing effective data, but if these data are not used, 
they are worthless. The supervisors must be trained in the use 
of the resulting figures, be sold on their accurac}?', and understand 
what action should be taken under various conditions. 

This training program has consisted of three activities: 

1. During the summer regular class work was conducted for 
clerical supervisors covering such points as: 

a. Principles of costing necessary to understand the plan. 

b. The routine of the costing procedure. 

c. Supervisors’ responsibility in carrying out the routine. 

d. Supervisors’ responsibility in improving the plan. 

e. How to analyze cost statements: 

1. What conclusions can be drawn. 

2. What further investigations should be made, and how. 

3. What action should be taken to carry through findings. 

2. Supervisors were required to submit a sufficient number of 
analyses of their own cost statements, until they showed they 
had mastered the technique in a satisfactory manner. 

3. Periodical meetings of supervisors and the costing division 
executive were held for the purpose of discussing costing pro- 
cedure, developing proper cooperation between supervisors and 
the costing division, and increasing interest in methods of im- 
proving the plan. 

Summary of results and limitations of the plan. 

Very few installations in our clerical organization have had 
such far-reaching results as the costing plan. Due to many 
other improvements made during the same period, such as sched- 
uling, time and motion studies, procedure analyses, and so on, 
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it is extremely difficult to determine the dollar-and-cents value 
of the cost control plan itself. A short time ago a check-up 
made of the work done in the largest single clerical unit showed 
that the same volume was handled with 25 per cent less help 
than a year ago. To what extent the costing plan has been re- 
sponsible for this showing, no one can tell, but there is no doubt 
that it is one of the major causes. 

The office manager and his supervisors now recognfze the 
value of the executive tool represented by this cost control plan 
and would not consider doing without it. Through it, the 
office manager’s position is materially strengthened. By a ra- 
tional distribution of clerical costs to the major departments 
served, he can definitely point out his share in producing results 
for the company in terms that will be understood by his chief. 

Standard costs identify the nature of the clerical products in 
a way that can be visualized more clearly. By comparing stand- 
ard costs for years past, the office manager can show how these 
products have been sold at decreasing prices, owing to greater 
efficiency. By referring to the accounting statements, the oper- 
ating results can be seen in terms of profit or loss, terms that 
do not need any definition to his superior. If any questions as 
to operating results are raised, the detailed cost records will 
allocate the detailed causes. 

Cost control supplements other controls and makes them 
more effective. It defines purpose and ascertains accomplish- 
ment in terms of purpose. It improves the organization morale 
when built on existing divisions of responsibility; it strengthens 
the will and determination of progress by determining goals for 
effective accomplishments. Such a plan is definitely an integral 
part of scientific office management. 

Such a cost control plan as has been described does not of 
course have any application in some companies, and in certain 
departments of most companies. This may be because of lack 
of volume, lack of ability on the operating executive’s part to 
make use of such a plan, lack of other controls through which 
such a plan could be made effective, defects in the organization 
line-up, or the fact that standardization has not been carried 
far enough to permit the successful operation of such a plan. 
In the average-sized organization, departments, such as account- 
ing, personnel, methods, scheduling, and so on, as a rule do not 
warrant a plan of the type described — primarily, because of the 
multitude of operations handled by each clerk. Such units, 
however, as central stenographic, central filing, correspondence, 
order handling, and so on, are usually big enough to warrant 
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such a plan, provided of course that proper executive ability and 
adequate supplementary controls are available, and that the 
•work is correctly organized. In departments that are not big 
enough, or not fitted for this type of cost control, the usual plan 
which gives totals only is the only means by which costs can be 
controlled. A more elaborate procedure in a department of this 
kind quite obviously would be impracticable. 

Practices of the Procter and Gamble Company. The 
methods used by the Jewel Tea Company and the Meredith 
Publishing Company, illustrate what is involved in the com- 
plete analysis and budgeting of clerical costs. While these 
procedures have much to commend them, many companies 
have been able to effect worthwhile economies — ^which is 
after aU the primary purpose of all cost control plans — ^by 
the use of somewhat more simple methods. The procedure 
and experiences of the Procter and Gamble Company illus- 
trate what can be done along such lines.* 

This company has not found it practicable to charge each de- 
partment for space, based upon the number of square feet 
occupied, because hallways, aisles, rest rooms, and locker rooms 
immediately become the subject of controversy. Instead, the 
total amount of rent paid and other items such as janitor serv- 
ice, towel service, light, and so on, have been grouped together 
in a single gross rent account. This amount was then allocated 
to the -various departments, not on the number of square feet 
occupied, but on the number of desk units in each department. 
The total number of desks were counted, Other items of furni- 
ture were reduced to the equivalent of a desk; for example, five 
sections^ of filing cabinets, and twenty drawers, were considered 
the equivalent of one desk. The gross rent figure was divided 
by the total number of desk units to arrive at a unit cost per 
desk unit. Each department was charged with the number of 
desk units within and used by that'department, at the average 
unit cost. 

When the furniture and equipment were first inventoried many 
items were found, such as special tables which certain depart- 


*Berm, I. J., ‘Operation of the Expense Budget in the Procter and 
Gamble Company,” Annual Proceedings, pp. 120-124. National Office Man- 
agement Association, 1932. 
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ments insisted upon retaining, as well as other items of equip- 
ment which occupied considerable space. When the departments 
learned that they were going to be charged with rent for those 
items, however, they considered their value from a different angle. 
For example, one department manager was told that the inac- 
tive files he insisted on keeping for reference purposes were 
occupying space that was worth approximately $100 a month, 
and that his department was going to be charged with this 
amount. This man immediately made it a point to find other 
means of securing the information he occasionally required, for 
he could not justify the $100 monthly charge. As a result, 
practically all of these files were destroyed, and the space thus 
released was made available for other tenants. 

The same thing is true with depreciation on furniture and 
equipment, for w^hich the departments also are charged. Each 
department receives immediate credit on its operating expense 
statement whenever it releases space, turns in a piece of equip- 
ment, or in any way contributes to a lower cost, even though the 
company cannot immediately avail itself of the saving. In 
some cases the equipment is taken into central storage and made 
available for another department that may need it, thereby 
saving the purchase of that same piece of equipment at a later 
date. 

Budget procedure. 

The cost of operating the budget is kept down to an absolute 
minimum in this company. The administration of the budget 
is in itself an effective facto in controlling expenses. The addi- 
tional clerical work involved in breaking down the entries on 
the general books, listing these entries by departments, and then 
notifying the departments of accomplishments once a month, if 
properly organized, can be kept to a very small figure. In fact, 
the budget may replace other reports and records being compiled 
for control purposes, so that in reality there is no additional 
work. The company did not employ even one additional clerk 
when the budget was installed. 

In the operation of the budget a code number is assigned to 
each department, and another number for each class of expense. 
Thus, if the ofiBce manager's department had been assigned code 
number 8, and traveling expense as a classification of expense 
'had been assigned code number 3, then 8-3 would signify that 
the office manager's department was to be charged with a given 
traveling expense account. At the end of the month the ex- 
penses are charged to the various departments and classes by 
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means of the tabulating cards, which are prepared from the 
vouchers. 

Expenses of each department are broken down under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

a. Salaries 

b. Traveling expense 

c. Bent 

d. Depreciation on office furniture and machines 

e. Rent and repairs on office furniture and machines 

f. Telephone — ^local 

g. Telephone — ^long distance 

h. Telegraph 

i. Printing and stationery 

j. Postage 

k. Mercantile agency reports 

l. Contributions, memberships, subscriptions 

m. Central transcribing 

n. Central filing 

o. Cross charges from other departments 

p. Miscellaneous office expense 

q. Total 

There is also a ^^General expense’’ account, in which are in- 
cluded items not chargeable to any one department, such as legal 
and corporation expenses, taxes, credit losses, employee insur- 
ance, and so on. 

The following accounts are treated as though they were sepa- 
rate departments for the accumulation of expense items during 
the month, and the totals are distributed to the other depart- 
ments: 

Rent 

Depreciation on office furniture and machines 

Telephone — local 

Printing and stationery 

Central transcribing 

Central filing 

The procedure follow^ed in handling the various expense ac- 
counts is as follows; 

Salaries. These are charged from the pay-roll records and 
include all salaries paid. 

Traveling expense. This is merely an accumulation of ex- 
pense vouchers by departments. 

Rent. This includes cost of space, light, and electric power, 
janitors’ and cleaners’ salaries, janitors’ supplies, towel service, 
and so forth. Rent is treated as though it were a department 
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to which are charged all expenses during the month. Once a 
month the office manager prepares a statement charging each 
department with its proportion of the rent, based upon the num- 
ber of desk units at the average cost per desk unit, as previously 
explained. This statement is submitted to the treasurer, who 
prepares the budget record. 

Depreciation on office furniture and machines. 

This is merely a breakdown of the amount included in the 
profit and loss statement. The company does not have a spe- 
cial depreciation account for each item of furniture or each of- 
fice machine; therefore the method of distributing this is rather 
arbitrary but quite satisfactory. From an inventory of the 
furniture and equipment the proportion which each department 
bears to the total is calculated, figuring everything at replace- 
ment value. Each department is then charged with its propor- 
tionate share of the depreciation. In calculating depreciation it 
is arbitrarily assumed that office machines should be subject to 
twice as much depreciation as office furniture, as their anticipated 
life is obviously much less. The office manager, who has the 
inventory record, also prepares the statement showing the de- 
preciation charges made to the various departments and for- 
wards it to the treasurer to be used in distributing the total 
depreciation. 

Rent and repairs on office furniture and machines. 

This is merely an accumulation of the bills paid during the 
month. 

Telephone — ^local. 

All expenses, such as rental on switchboard and all other 
equipment, salaries of operators, rent for space occupied, and so 
forth, are first totaled. This amount is divided by the number 
of telephones in use in the entire office to secure an average cost 
per station. Each departm^t is then charged with the num- 
ber of stations within the department at the average cost per 
station. This statement is also prepared by the office manager 
and submitted to the treasurer. 

Telephone — long distance. 

The long-distance telephone bill for the month is distributed 
:iccording to the departments placing or receiving calls. 
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Telegraph. 

The telegraph bill for the month is distributed according to 
the departments sending or receiving the messages. With both 
the telephone and the telegraph a statement showing charges 
against each department is prepared at the telephone and tele- 
graph desks, and this statement is attached to the telephone and 
telegraph bills when they are sent to the treasurer’s department 
for payment. 

Printing and stationery. 

This expense is also treated as though it were a separate de- 
partment, The cost of all printed forms and stationery is 
charged to this account. Each department is charged with the 
forms and supplies requisitioned during the month. A physical 
inventory is taken once each year to adjust the printing and 
stationery master account. 

Postage. 

No attempt is made to distribute this account accurately, but 
all large runs are charged against the proper department. The 
balance, which includes the regular general company mail, is 
carried on the budget of the office manager. 

Mercantile agency reports. 

These charges are accumulated from the bills paid. 

Contributions, memberships, and subscriptions. 

These charges are also determined from the bills as paid. 

Central transcribing. 

This account is treated as a department for the accumulation 
of such charges as salaries of operators, rent of space occupied, 
depreciation on equipment, stationf^ry, and supplies used, and 
so on. The total of these charges is divided by the total num- 
ber of working hours for all employees in the department to 
secure an average cost per hour. While the salary of the super- 
visor is included in the cost, the supervisor’s time is not included 
in the total, A record is kept of the number of hours of work 
done for each department, and at the end of the month the total 
hours are multiplied by the average cost per hour to determine 
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the charge against each department. A statement is prepared 
by the ojBSce manager and submitted to the treasurer. 

Central filing. 

While this department has been discontinued, the same pro- 
cedure was followed as in the case of the central transcribing 
division. 

Cross charges from other departments. 

When work is performed by one department for another, the 
department doing the work is credited and the department for 
which the work is performed is charged at an average salary per 
hour. Inasmuch as each department is naturally eager to 
reduce its expense and take advantage of any slack time which 



Fig. 134. — Expense Statement. 
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may occur, this plan has been helpful in encouraging coopera- 
tion between departments, with the result that total company 
expense is reduced. The office manager acts as the clearing point 
for the requests for additional help. 

Miscellaneous office expense. 

This includes the few miscellaneous items that are not classed 
under any one of the previous headings. 

Summary. Measuring clerical costs and budgeting of- 
fice expenses are matters in which every progressive ofiBce 
manager should take an untiring and vital interest. In 
some cases, to be sure, particularly in smaller concerns, 
complete and detailed analyses of costs may not be needed. 
Whatever the situation may be, however, it is obvious that 
until the ofl&ce manager is able to prove conclusively, by 
facts and figures, that his is an efficiently and economically 
conducted department, he is in a vulnerable position. Only 
after he has put his own house in order should he suggest 
the adoption of cost-reduction programs and the installa- 
tion of better management methods elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XXI 


The Selection of Office Employees 


It is almost trite to point out to the practical ofl&ce 
manager and to the student of business the fact that at no 
time in the past twenty years or more has the matter of 
employer-employee relations been more important than it 
is today. The many activities usually referred to as per- 
sonnel administration, which are carried on by business 
organizations, the growth in the strength of labor organiza- 
tions, and the activities of the federal and state govern- 
ments in the field of social security, .all illustrate how 
important are the developments in this field. 

Obviously it is not possible to cover here the whole field 
of industrial relations. The discussion therefore will be 
confined to those phases of personnel administration with 
which the office manager is usually concerned — namely, em- 
ployee selection, employee training, compensation, and 
other personnel activities. Each of these four subjects is 
discussed in this and the three chapters which follow. 

Need for a personnel department.^ 

Modern industry has become so complex and so spread out 
that the former personal relationships which existed between 
the employer and his employees are no longer possible. With 
the growth of modern business has come, along with other mass 
movements such as mass production, mass distribution, and mass 
selling, mass personnel or industrial relations. 

Personnel work deals wdth the minds and motives of men. 
Its problems are involved because of the many unknown quanti- 

1 Adapted from Bush, George F., “Functions of the Personnel Depart 
ment/’ Personnel, American Management Association. 
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ties entering into the equation, and their solution is as compli- 
cated as the human element itself. A thorough, systematic, and 
continuous study of the wants and needs of men is absolutely 
essential to the proper and intelligent administration of per- 
sonnel problems. 

Organization for personnel administration. 

The medium through which personnel work is carried on may 
vary as the type of management organization varies in differ- 
ent concerns, but there should be, and there must be in every 
large company, a definite unit of organization having charge of 
this important function. Long before the modern concept of 
personnel work took root, industry recognized the value of em- 
ployee good will and attempts were made to set up ^Velfare” 
organizations. These attempts usually centered around health 
or medical work, safety work, recreation, mutual benefit associa- 
tions, profit-sharing plans,' legal aid, and so forth. Usually these 
functions were administered by line executives or foremen, 
working independently of each other and reporting separately to 
the general manager, the president, or other officers. 

When these officials have time to supervise adequately such 
activities, this may be a fairly satisfactory arrangement. But 
as the size of the organization increases and the demands upon 
its officers multiply, this type of organization becomes so spread 
and so diversified that it fails to meet the needs for which it was 
originally planned. 

Good business sense dictates that management is entitled to 
the degree of coordination in its personnel program that it has in 
its sales policy or its production policy. This coordination can 
only be secured by the appointment of a director of all personnel 
activities. 

The director of personnel work acts essentially in a staff 
capacity. He should be responsible for the initiation of indus- 
trial-relations policies, with of course, the approval of the 
management, and for keeping the management informed regard- 
ing new developments in its own organization and in the field of 
personnel work as a whole. While the responsibility for specific 
results under any personnel program must rest fairly on the line 
organization, it is the duty of the personnel manager to see that 
line executives give the same attention to them that is given to 
other factors, such as machines and materials. It is absolutely 
essential that all major and minor executives be well versed in 
the elements and principles of the company's personnel policies. 
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Function of a personnel department. 

Companies which have concentrated responsibilities for em- 
ployment, education, promotion, and general welfare of the com- 
pany personnel in one man, usually delegate the following duties 
or responsibilities to him: 

1. Policy, Assist management in the foundation of general under- 
lying policies of personnel administration. 

2. Employment, Supervision over and approval of all employ- 
ment for all departments, including selection and hiring. This includes; 

a. Development of sources of supply. 

b. Selection and follow-up of references of applicants. 

c. Development of waiting lists of available applicants for quick 
replacements in force. 

d. Job analysis, to determine and define duties and responsibilities 
of each position. 

e. Job specifications, to show the qualifications and qualities neces- 
sary to fill each position. ’ 

f. Interviewing, including mental and aptitude testing, of all ap- 
plicants for employment. 

g. Physical examination of all new employees. 

3. Records. Keeping adequate and accurate records of each em- 
ployee, showing experience, promotions, performance, attendance, etc. 
Turnover records, personnel reports and records should be kept avail- 
able for the use of department heads. The personnel manager also is 
responsible for handling requests for confidential information regard- 
ing both present and former employees, as well as for general corre- 
spondence relating to personnel matters. 

4. Welfare, Direct responsibility for administration of those plans 
and activities which are intended to improve and promote the health, 
progress, contentment, and happiness pf employees, including: 

a. Sickness and accident insurance and compensation. 

b. Life insurance. 

c. Vacation policy. 

d. Service awards for long-time employment. 

e. Home or nurse service. , 

f. Social and recreational activities. 

5. Education. Carry on training on the job in order better to equip 
employees for more efficient performance of present duties and for 
future development and promotions, including: 

a. Support of city night schools and special part-time classes. 

b. Training courses for supervisors. 

c. Special classes for groups of employees in different departments. 
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d. Suggestion systems and rewards for acceptable suggestions. 

e. Company paper or magazine. 

f. Publication and distribution of bulletins and pamphlets acquaint- 
ing employees with policies and practices of the company in car- 
rying on its work. 

6. Research, Constant study of the policies and practices of other 
companies so that the management may be informed of new develop- 
ments in the field of industrial relations. Salary studies, efficiency 
tests, and fact finding on all phases' of personnel problems constitute 
an important part of such research work. 

Indirect or advisory responsibilities. 

1. Promotions and transfers. Conferring with the line executives 
regarding the transfer and .promotion of employees, both as to salary 
and position, including: 

a. Establishing regular lines of promotions and transfers. 

b. Studying salary scales and establishing rates. 

c. Performance and ability records as basis of promotion and trans- 
fer. 

d. Transfer between departments. 

e. Developing junior executive talent and preparing them for future 
positions through training and supervision. 

f. Personal interviews with employees regarding their future de- 
velopment and positions. 

g. Separations and discharges, safeguarding the interest of employees 
and trying to save those who are worthy, but perhaps misplaced, 
in whom the company has both an interest and an investment. 

2. Working conditions: 

a. Constant study and improvement of working conditions. 

b. Eollow-up and adjustments of misunderstandings and grievances 
through regular organized channels. 

c. Adjustments under state workmen's compensation laws. 

d. Health service. 

e. Financial assistance to employees to met emergencies. 

f. Thrift and general welfare plans, such as stock purchases, savings 
funds, etc. 

g. Development of personal contact between executives and em- 
ployees to the end that plans and policies may be better under- 
stood and therefore better results obtained. 

Steps involved in hiring a new employee. Hiring a new 
ofBce employee for either permanent or temporary work 
involves much more than merely selecting one applicant 
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from those who are available. The steps that must be 
taken may be summarized as follows ■ ; 

Eeceive requisitions for employees. 

Insert advertisements and approve bills. 

Give requisitions to employment agencies. 

Eead replies to advertisements, select promising candidates, and ask 
them to call. 

Interview applicants, both scheduled and casual. 

Give mental tests. 

Arrange for physical examination. 

Write to unsuccessful applicants. 

Place promising candidates on the reserve list. 

Investigate references. 

Introduce new employees into their department. 

Notify cashier of new employees. 

Prepare folder for new employee. 

Pill out qualification card. 

Job analysis and specifications. As just indicated, the 
first step in the employment process is the receipt of a 
requisition or request for an employee. When such re- 
quests are for routine clerical workers or when they cover 
positions for which the requirements are well known, ref- 
erence is often made to previously prepared job analyses 
and specifications. 

As the name implies, the job specification consists of a 
detailed and specific statement of the nature of the position 
and of the personal qualifications and characteristics that 
one who probably would be successful in the position should 
have. Thus, such items as a detailed list of the duties of 
the position, educational requirements, age, sex, physical 
qualifications if any, starting salary, maximum salary, pro- 
motional opportunities, and other pertinent factors, which 
together comprise the main points of the job, are set down. 
One of the principal purposes of preparing job specifications 
is that the person interviewing applicants can have a defi- 
nite standard by which to judge the ability of the various 
prospective employees. 

2 Hainan, F. P., “Tlie Organization and Management of an Office Per- 
sonnel Department,” p. 34. Annual Proceedings, National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 1930. 
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Fig. 135. — Job Specification Card (Front). 




Description of Duties 
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Fig. 136.--Job Specification Card (Back). 
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Figures 135 and 136 illustrate job specifications used by 
one well-known office organization. 

Methods of preparing job analyses and specifications. 
The preparation of job specifications is a considerable 
undertaking, especially if all clerical and junior supervisory 
positions in the organization are to be covered. Such work, 
however, is one of the important personnel responsibilities 
of the office manager. The following paragraphs indicate 
in some detail the procedures followed by two companies in 
preparing job analyses and specifications.^ 

Company A. 

In this organization job analysis and classification activities 
are conducted by a committee on personnel, composed of the 
general office manager and the heads of eight departments. In- 
cluded among these eight department heads are the managers of 
the planning department and the employment department. The 
committee classifies all positions on the general pay roll into 
grades and is responsible for assigning a fair and equitable salary 
range for each grade. 

The planning department gathers and prepares such facts and 
information for the consideration of the committee as may be 
requested, including the following: 

a. Determination of the nature of the position. A summary 
of the duties and responsibilities of the position, as detailed as 
necessary to give a true picture, is prepared in the form of a 
position specification. It is drawn up by an investigator from 
the planning department in an interview with the man who holds 
the position or with someone else who knows the details of the 
job. The completed specification is always referred to the super- 
visor, division chief, or department manager for approval and 
recommendations. 

b. Comparison with other positions in the organization. The 
specification is then turned over to another member of the staff 
who compares the position with other positions in the organiza- 
tion which are similar to it. For example, an adjustment clerk 
is compared with other adjustment clerks in the same depart- 
ment or in other departments, a stenographer with other stenog- 


^Job Analysis Methods in the Office. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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raphers, a ledger clerk with other ledger clerks, and so on. The 
analyst then indicates on the specification what jobs of similar 
kind are of the same difficulty, greater difficulty, or less difficulty, 
and their respective grades. This points to a tentative grading 
for the position in question. If the specification appears not to 
justify the department manager's recommendation, a further 
check-up is made to see that nothing of significance has been 
overlooked. 

c. Supply and demand statistics concerning the job. The 
following information is secured from the employment division: 

1. Number of persons employed for the position during the past 
two years. 

2. Starting dates and salaries. 

3. Where they came from and, if within the company, from what 
grade of position. 

4. Salary increases while on the job. 

5. Number of persons leaving the position. 

6. Leaving dates and salaries. 

7. Where they went to and, if within the company, to what grade 
of position. 

These turnover and salary figures are an indication of whether 
’the position has been satisfactorily filled within the salary 
ranges existing in the past. In cases where the duties and re- 
sponsibilities have materially changed during that period such 
changes are taken into consideration and the conclusions re- 
vised accordingly. 

d. Comparison of salary ranges with outside sources of sup- 
ply and demand. Periodic and special surveys are conducted 
covering outside organizations, and in some cases employment 
agencies and other sources of supply and demand, to determine 
market conditions governing certain types of positions. 

On the basis of the foregoing facts, the planning department 
proposes what it deems to be a job specification for the position 
in question. The members o^ the committee on personnel then 
decide on the grading of the position. In the event of a differ- 
ence of opinion between the committee and the manager of a 
department not represented on that body, the department man- 
ager is invited to sit in the committee meeting, and by mutual 
exchange of ideas such differences are eliminated. 

Although every position is automatically considered for re- 
classification once a year at the initiative of the planning de- 
partment, any supervisor or division chief, through his depart- 
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ment manager, may request the consideration of any position 
for reclassification at any time. 

Company B. 

The information about each employee’s work is first obtained 
from each employee by means of a simple form known as the 
position description. A set of instructions covering the follow- 
ing items accompanies the form. 

Name of employee. 

Position and location. 

Department, division, and section. 

Department (or division) head, section (or district) head, and im- 
mediate supervisor. 

Duties — daily, periodic, and occasional 

Supervision of others. 

Equipment used. 

Contacts with public and other departments. 

Distribution of forms. 

A supply of the position-description forms is handed to each 
department head by the personnel manager, with the suggestion 
that he pass them on to his employees, asking them to fill out 
the forms carefully and completely. When the forms have been 
filled out they are returned, through the department head, to 
the personnel department representative who is handling the 
analysis. 

Revised position description. 

Each form is then reviewed and edited, to condense it and 
make the language uniform, and the description of the position 
is rewritten — omitting the name of the employee. When two or 
more employees in a department do exactly the same work, one 
revised description is made to cover all of them. This results in 
one sheet for each position rathtjr than for each employee. A 
general statement or summary of the position, formulated by the 
person making the analysis, is included in the revision. 

The revised position descriptions are then tentatively arranged 
according to value of work from the lowest to the highest. In 
determining the value of work the following factors are con- 
sidered: 

Difficulty of work. 

Yolume of work. 
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Responsibility involved. 

Supervision required. 

Supervision of others. 

Knowledge, training, experience necessary. 

The work, is then finally checked with the department head as 
to the value of the work and the possibility of combining certain 
positions under one revised description. 

When the arrangement of positions meets the approval of the 
department head, he initials each sheet. 

Sources of supply for office workers. Job specifi-cations 
or their equivalent give the employment manager or inter- 
viewer the specific information he needs in order to seek 
and interview applicants. The first step, of course, is to 
secure applicants. Employment managers use several 
sources of supply for office workers. 

Employment agencies. A very considerable number of 
companies make extensive use of employment agencies, es- 
pecially in large cities where there are many agencies that 
specialize in providing office employees. While there are 
certain objections to employment agencies, especially from 
the employee’s standpoint, the writer is of the opinion that 
the agency provides a convenient source of supply not 
readily obtainable otherwise. The employment agency is 
a useful clearing house to which employees wishing to se- 
cure a position may go and to which employers needing ap- 
plicants may come. It may be that the agencies, especially 
the larger ones, cannot give a great amount of personal at- 
tention to each applicant and that they are prone to send 
out a considerable number of applicants to a position with- 
out perhaps inquiring in eifbugh detail as to their qualifica- 
tions. Nevertheless, in ,the final analysis, what the em- 
ployer is chiefly interested in is securing a number of 
applicants who have had specific kinds of experience in 
order that he may make the final selection from the group 
that presents itself. 

Newspaper advertisements. If the employer wishes he 
may send for persons who have inserted advertisements 
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under the heading “Situations Wanted” in the newspapers, 
or he himself may insert an advertisement under the head- 
ing “Help Wanted.” It is the writer’s personal experience 
that both of these sources have rather serious drawbacks. 
Those who insert advertisements under the heading “Situa- 
tions Wanted” are apt not to turn out to be wholly as they 
represent themselves, either in personality, experience, or 
training. In the case of “Help Wanted” advertisements, 
the number of replies received may be so numerous, par- 
ticularly if the position offered is better than the average 
available, that it is almost impossible for the employer to 
make a fair selection. 

Two specific cases will illustrate this point. A firm lo- 
cated in Chicago advertised for a stenographer at $25 a 
week. Something over 200 replies were received by mail. 
In another case, the controller of a company wished to se- 
cure a head bookkeeper and inserted an advertisement in 
the Sunday edition of a leading New York newspaper. In 
answer to this advertisement, which was inserted but once, , 
765 replies were received. It' is obvious that under such 
circumstances neither the employer nor the applicant can 
expect to obtain the best results. 

Friends of present employees. Opinion is divided re- 
garding the advisability of adopting the policy of having 
present employees urge their friends to apply for vacant 
positions in the company. Some personnel managers feel 
that this practice may lead to such difficulties as the forma- 
tion of cliques and inner circles. On the other hand, many 
take the attitude that a company’s best recommendation 
to new employees comes from- jpresent workers. One prac- 
tical difficulty encountered when this method is used is 
that present employees may urge friends or relatives to 
apply for positions for which they have no real qualifica- 
tions and then feel somewhat resentful if they are not em- 
ployed. 

This method is often used with good results, however, in 
connection with executive positions. When a junior exec- 
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utive or department head is needed, the one who is doing 
the hiring often asks other department heads, both in the 
company and elsewhere, if they know someone who w'ould 
be interested in the position. In such cases recommenda- 
tions by present employees are much more useful, since de- 
partment heads, being older and more experienced, are less 
likely to recommend unqualified persons. 

Unsolicited letters of application. A number of office 
managers and personnel executives feel that the best type 
of worker is secured, especially for positions involving some 
responsibility, from the ranks of those who submit unso- 
licited letters of application, or from those who call per- 
sonally without definitely knowing that there is a vacancy 
in the organization. It often happens that a worker who 
is considering a change thinks of certain concerns for which 
he would like to work. Companies are constantly receiv- 
ing letters from persons of this sort, and, where a vacancy 
exists, the practice is often followed of requesting that the 
, applicant call for a personal interview. 

Records of previous applicants. Almost every company 
maintains a file of desirable persons who have previously 
applied for positions, but for whom there were no positions 
at the time they applied. In such cases, the company 
writes the applicant when an opening does come, stating 
that a vacancy has occurred and suggesting another call. 
Unfortunately, many interviewers have adopted the ex- 
pedient of telhng such applicants that there is nothing open 
now, but that there may be something later, when, as a 
matter of fact, no intention exists of employing them at all. 
Consequently, experienced' applicants often are skeptical 
as to the existence of any real opportunity. 

Pre-employment tests. Ever since the World War an 
increasing amount of attention has been given to the de- 
velopment of tests designed to show whether the applicant 
is fitted, not only by training and experience, but also phys- 
ically and mentally, to perform the duties of the position 
for which application is being made. 
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Physical examinations. Many companies require all ap- 
plicants to pass a physical examination before they are 
employed. The chief objects and advantages of giving 
physical examinations, as summarized by the National 
Safety Council, are listed below. 

Objects. 

1. To place the worker in the occupation that suits him best. 

2. To detect the presence of remediable physical defects in order to- 
enable the worker to correct them. 

3. To determine the presence or absence of serious organic disease, 
either of 'which may have an important bearing on employment 
selection. 

4. To prevent the spread of communicable disease by the exclu- 
sion of infected persons. 

Advantages. 

1. Presents a favorable opportunity for health education. 

2. Enables the early discovery of disease. 

3. Makes possible the proper placement of the worker. 

4. Helps to prevent or lessen the effects of epidemics. 

5. Tends to reduce absentism, when used as a part of a health 
service. 

6'. Is a factor in lessening accident occurrence. 

7. Reduces the possibility of unjust claims for injuries. 

8. May increase efiSciency and production through proper place- 
ments. 

9. Provides a means for economic control of future medical expense. 

Protection for the worker, the fellow workers, and the in- 
dustry are the chief motives that should actuate the inaugu- 
ration of pre-employment physical examinations. They 
should never be adopted solely with the idea of weeding 
out the unfit. 

Efficiency tests. Efficiency tests are those given to a 
person trained in a given operation to see how well he can 
do it. Under this heading come, typing and stenography, 
comptometer, billing-machine, and punch-card operations, 
and any other work for which mechanically trained people 
are hired. A sample of the work is given them to deter- 
mine how well they do it. While tests of ability such as 
these have the merit of giving the applicant a practical job 
to do, it must be remembered that, from the applicant’s 
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standpoint particularly, tests given in this way may be 
somewhat unfair, in that the applicant, being desirous of 
securing the position and being especially anxious to make 
good on this trial, may become nervous and fail to do as 
well in the test as she could do under normal circumstances. 

Mental alertness and aptitude tests. Such tests are an 
effort to determine ability in advance of training on the 
job. Traits tested by this group range from physical fitness 
and mental ability to temperamental suitableness. They 
are the tests by which a company attempts to avoid un- 
profitable training and unsatisfactory end results. In this 
connection it should be borne in mind that at least 90 per 
cent of all applicants are untrained for the particular jobs 
that they are to do. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company reports that it has 
secured two fairly definite results from the use of such 
tests.^ 

First, a mental alertness test score will predict, with an aston- 
ishing degree of accuracy, the level of work which any person 
can do to a degree of satisfaction that permits his continuance 
on the job. For example, in our use of the mental-alertness test 
we have three critical scores: (1) the lowest, 60, below which we 
will not hire for any clerical operation, since our experience has 
shown that a large percentage of those scoring below the mini- 
mum fail completely, and many become problem cases; (2) a 
score of 80, below which we will not hire if we expect the person 
to be promotional material for a complicated routine job; and 
(3) a score of 100, below which we will not hire anyone whom we 
are expecting to promote to a job corresponding to that of 
underwriter. 

Second, it will predict the length of time which it will take for 
that person to learn the job. ** 

Two tests used by a western mail-order company. A 
mail-order house in Peoria, Illinois, uses the following two 
simple tests (see Figures 137 and 138).® 

^ Life OfHce Management Association Bulletin^ October 15, 1935. 

^ Bourscheidt, Paul F., “The Place of Personnel Work in Office Adminis- 
tration,” Annual Proceedings, p. 28. National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, 1930. 
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If the applicant tells the interviewer that she likes arithmetic, 
one simple test is given wherein she must multiply four sets of 
figures of two numbers each and add their product. The total 
of these columns is in no case more than $7.00. If the applicant 
multiplies and totals correctly in three minutes, she is above 
the average. A bright girl will complete the four columns cor- 
rectly in four to five minutes. Most applicants can multiply, 
but they cannot add correctly. 

The other test consists of a list of simple words, the applicant 
being asked to write the antonym after each word. This test 
shows the girl’s initiative, her handwriting, and her knowledge of 
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Fig. 137. — ^Arithmetic Test. 


spelling. Some of the words listed have more than one antonym. 
For example, “right” can be answered “left” or “wrong.” If 
when the applicant comes to this word, she asks which word to 
use, experience indicates that she never will assume much respon- 
sibility. The word “right'' appears twice. A girl with initiative 
will answer “left” on one and “wrong’' on the other. The plod- 
der will give the same answer twic^ or call attention to the fact 
that there is a repetition. This Company has found on the 
average that a grade school graduate gives as an antonym to 
“waste,” “save,” a high school graduate “conserve” and a col- 
lege graduate “economize.” The average applicant will com- 
plete the test in three minutes. The kind of girl that they like 
to employ completes the test in from one and three-quarters 
minutes to two and one-quarter minutes. 

This concern has followed up the success of these girls and. 
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according to the results, these tests have proved to be very 
reliable. 

A test in following written instructions. The following 
test has been widely used as an illustration of the practical 
difdculty most, persons have in following what are appar- 
ently very elementary written instructions.® 

Draw two lines across the top of the sheet about half an inch 
apart and the upper one an inch from the top. Draw two lines 
along the whole left side in similar relation to the edge. Write 


sleep 

quiet 

. . . fast 

up 

. . . . south 

end 

old 

. . . easy 

arrive . . . 

bottom 

... bad...’ 

.... hard. . . . 

rough 

right 

— dry 

joy 

. . . sweet 

.... full 

east 

waste 

right 

rich 

large 

stout 

laugh 

. . . . friend 

lost 

poor 

.... tall 

gain 

heavy 

high 

pretty... 

closed 

da,rk 

love 

yes 

. . . early 

straight. 

hot 

. . . young 

fall 


Fig. 138. — Word Test. 

the word ^^United” in the upper left space, and the word ^‘States'’ 
in the upper right space. Write a small script letter “d” upside 
down in the smallest space. Fold the paper three times. Write 
your last name on the outside. 

The correct answer is shown in Figure 139. 

In commenting on their experience with this test, Mr. 
and Mrs. Niles say: 

Frequently the supervisors turned their paper upside down in 

® Reprinted by permission from The Office Supervisor, by Niles and Niles, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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order to write the small script Few realized that they could 
write a small script '^p” right side up. Many put the words in the 
wrong places, sometimes as a result of drawing the lines improp- 
erly. One of the most frequent errors was that the paper was 
folded twice (into thirds) , instead of three times. Even when 
folded three times, several different sizes of finished product were 
turned out. The WTitten instructions did not specify whether 
to fold lengthwise, crosswise, or both. 

Instructions substantially like the above were given to three 
groups of supervisors in a large life insurance company. We 
found that five out of nineteen in the first group followed them 
correctly; four out of eighteen in the second group; and only one 
out of sixteen in the third group. The best score was made by 
the junior group and the poorest by the senior. Of course it 


^^Uniteol 


^ offated 


p 






Fig. 139. — Correct Result of Following Sample Written Instructions. 


would be unfair to generalize from one such sample, but the 
result is in keeping with the theory that the further up a super- 
visor is in an organization, the inore thorough, in general, are 
the explanations given him and the more he uses his own head. 
The junior supervisors, some of whom spent most of their time 
doing individual work, were more accustomed than the seniors 
to being told to do a thing and to go ahead without knowing just 
why. The seniors appeared to be trying to get some reason out 
of the instructions, and since there was none, they had difficulty 
in following them. 


The whole subject of tests is a large and technical one. 
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There is not enough space for an extended study of it in 
this book. An office manager who proposes to adopt such 
tests in his own organization should carefully consider the 
matter from every angle and should certainly fortify him- 
self with the necessary knowledge regarding the principles 
of psychology and their application to tests of mental 
ability. 

Final selection. The final step in the usual employment 
procedure is the selection of the successful applicant. Only 
in a small number of cases does the employment manager, 
office manager, or interviewer make the final selection. 
The usual procedure is for the interviewer to make a 
preliminary selection from among all those who apply, but 
to leave the final selection to the executive in whose de- 
partment the vacant position exists. Thus, if fifteen per- 
sons apply for a vacant position in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, the interviewer may select four or five applicants 
who he thinks are the best of the group and send these 
one by one to the head bookkeeper or chief accountant, 
who will interview the applicants again and make the final 
selection. In this way the department head is relieved of 
the routine work of interviewing a considerable number 
of persons, but at the same time he has an opportunity to 
make the final choice. 

A summary of employment practice. In 1935 the 
Peirce School of Business Administration, at the suggestion 
of the National Office Management Association, conducted 
a survey covering the personnel practices of some 250 com- 
panies employing a total of 649,000 workers, of whom ap- 
proximately 203,000 were office workers. The findings re- 
garding sources of supply; for office employees, as well as 
other employment practices, were as follows: 

(a) Will you employ married women? 

Yes, 123 (48%) No, 131 (-52%) 

(b) Do you retain women who are married while in your employ? 

Yes, 178 (70%) For a limited time, 42 (24%) 

No, 76 (30%) Indefinitely, 136 (76%) 
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(c) Do you use outside employment agencies? 

Yes, 130 (51%) No, 124 (49%) 

(d) Have you established a direct contact with schools or colleges 
for employment purposes? 

Yes, 130 (51%) No, 124 (49%) 


(e) Do you use selection tests as the basis for employment? 

Yes, 140 (55%) Exclusively, 10 (7%) 

No, 114 (45%) To a limited extent, 130 (93%) 

(f) Do you use tests in selecting emplo^^ees for promotion? 

Yes, 66 (26%) Exclusively, 0 

No, 1S8 (74%) To a limited extent, 66 (100%) 

(g) Do you require a medical examination of applicants before 
employment? 

Yes No 

For office positions? 122 (48%) 132 (52%) 

For operating positions? 132 (52%) 122 (48%) 


Employment records. The principal records that 
should be kept, in order that the ofifice manager may have 
complete information regarding the personnel, are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Application blanks. Everyone who applies for a po- 
sition, regardless of whether he is employed, should be re- 
quired to fill out an application blank. Considerable study 
has been given to the question of exactly how much and 
what kind of information should be given by the applicant 
on the application blank. However, such points as name, 
address, business, and home telephone, married or single, 
salary expected, educational record, record of previous po- 
sitions held, business and personal references, reasons for 
desiring to leave present or last*^^ position, and so on, are 
among the more usual questions asked. Application blanks 
or cards are usually filed alphabetically by the name of the 
applicant. If the company wishes definitely to adopt the 
policy of giving applicants for whom there is no position 
open at the time they apply an opportunity later on to 
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apply for a position that is in their field of experience, it 
will be necessary to cross index by occupations the applica- 
tion blanks of those who come under this heading. Figure 
140 shows an application for employment record. 


NAME 

NOTES BV INTERVIEWER 
^lbjeAAUry2.^z£^r(Y. 




Former E-vpixiyers 

What Work 

How lose 



Firm 




BHBfll 

Address C7^A,tj£cL. 

&saA 




Finn 


&sK2l 



Address 




Finn s^/tyyyi.^t£ /3 a^. 


IBiB 



Address 'O'ZlM/' 


BKZl 

Sex '?7^ -Age Height " 'Weight O 

RECORD OF EMPLOYMENT.^TRANSFERS, RATES. ETC.*' | 

Single ^ Married Widovr (er) Divorced 

Date 

Dew, 

Actios 

Work 

Rat* 

No. 

Live with Parents Board Rent Own Home 








Dependents ~^'Z/Oryi£^ 







— 

— 


— 

— 



— 

— 

Citizen of United States? First Papers? 









Where Born? 









Education 










— 

— 



— 

— 

Work Preferred ~ 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Will Accept ^ 









Pay Expected ^ 60 

Sent For 

— 

— 




- 


Fig. 140. — ^Application Blank. 


2. Employee’s personal history card. The employee’s 
personal history card is a fundamental and indispensable 
record of present employees. When a new employee is 
hired, the personal history record card is started. This card 
provides spaces for recording the progress of the employee 
during his period of employment. In addition to his per- 
sonal history, such as name and address, which may be 
copied directly from the application blank, the card pro- 
vides space for showing the name and number of the de- 
partment to which the neV employee is first assigned, the 
initial salary received, changes in departmental assignment 
and salary that may subsequently take place, date and rea- 
sons for leaving, and so on. In addition, in cases where a 
company conducts employee-training classes, the personal 
history card should provide spaces for showing the kinds of 
courses the employee has taken, his grade or standing upon 
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the completion of the course, and so on. Furthermore, 
in companies that sell stock to their employees under some 
kind of a stock-ownership plan, where thrift or saving plans 
are in force, where employees serve in social activities, or 
where a group insurance plan is in operation, the personal 



PERFORMANCE RECORD BY YEARS - SUMMARIZED QUARTERLY 



Fig. 141. — Employee's Personal History Card. 
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Fig. 142. — ^Record of Labor Turnover (Front). 
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record card should provide spaces for recording this informa- 
tion. Figure 141 shows a complete emplo 3 nnent-history 
record. 

3. Record of labor turnover. Eecords of labor turn- 
over, together with analysis of the reasons why employees 
leave, give the office manager the most useful and interest- 
ing sort of information regarding the effectiveness of pres- 
ent personnel policies, as well as the attitude of the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 

Number Hired Ourln^ Month (including Re-hiras) 

Average Number on RayroU for Month 


Laid 0// 

Quit Employee Reasons 
Quit General Reason^ 


Total Turnover (Annual Rate} 


Pig. 143. — Record of Labor Turnover (Back). 

e) 

employees toward the company a*s a whole and toward the 
individual situations. Figures 142 and 143 illustrate such 
records. 

Office personnel records of the Procter and Gamble 
Company. The office personnel records kept by the Proc- 
ter and Gamble Company not only indicate specifically the 
practices of this company, but also illustrate the size and 
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importance of the record keeping and allied oflS.ce manage- 
ment activities involved in operating a personnel depart- 
ment of a large company.'^ 

. Authorization for a new position. 

When the department manager has determined that there is 
need for a new position, he must request authority for it by 
writing a letter to the committee on office administration, stating 
his reasons, and indicating the starting salary that it is expected 
will be paid. This formal letter frequently follows an informal 
discussion with the office personnel manager. The committee 
on office administration formally authorizes the position by writ- 
ing a letter to the department manager, with a copy for the 
pay-roll records. 

Requisition for personnel. 

This form, giving specifications for the job, is prepared by the 
department manager, and referred to the employment division. 
The employment division immediately starts to secure applicants 
for the purpose of selecting one who will answer the requirements. 

Application form. 

Those applicants who seem desirable are given an application 
form to fill out. While business references are carefully investi- 
gated, wherever possible by telephone, we have rather generally 
discontinued requesting character references, because we have 
found that they do not help us in our selection. 

Following up character references is an expense, and we are 
not convinced that the advantages justify the expense involved. 

Test forms. 

Those applicants that app(5ar to be particularly desirable arc 
given certain psychological tests, which are designed to assist 
in the selection. 

All applicants for office positions are asked to take the follow- 
ing tests : 

^ Berni, I. J., “Personnel Pecords, Record Keeping and Controls,” Annual 
Proceedings, pp. 46-49i National Office Management Association, 1930. 
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a. Mental alertness. 

b. Arithmetic. 

c. Care for detail (comparing). 

d. Spelling. 

e. Grammar. 

f. Number cancelation, which is really a coordination of speed and 
accuracy. 

Typists are required to type a standard letter. Stenographers 
are given a letter, the dictation of which is at an increasing rate 
of speed, and after taking these notes they transcribe the letter. 

The tests are graded and the scores are shown in the spaces 
provided. Standards vary, of course, with the positions that are 
to be filled. 

Applicants referred to department manager. 

After having met all the preliminary requirements, the 
applicant, with all papers that have been filled out, is referred 
to the department manager who is to do the employing. Several 
applicants are frequently referred to him before he makes a 
decision. 

Forms returned to employment division. 

All employment forms, including application and test forms, 
are returned to the employment division. 

The forms of the persons employed are noted to show: 

a. Date employment is to be effective. 

b. Salary. 

c. Position to be occupied. 

The forms of those not employed are filed for future refer- 
ence. 

Personnel card. 

The employment division also prepares a card for the files of 
the office personnel manager, which is a summary of the infor- 
mation on the application blank and test forms. This is the 
permanent master record and contains the full history of an 
employee during the period he is with the company. These cards 
are filed alphabetically by departments in a visible card file. 
Absences are also recorded on this form. 
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Original papers retained in employment division. 

After preparing the personnel card for the personnel manager, 
the original papers are retained in the files of the employment 
division for a reasonable period, during which time occasional 
studies are made for research purposes, after which they are 
destroyed. 

Employment notice. 

For pay-roll purposes the department manager. must send an 
employment notice to the treasurer as soon as employment is 
decided upon, showing whether the new employee is temporary 
or permanent, date employment is effective, position, salary, and 
so on. This notice is also submitted to the treasurer in the case 
of the transfer of an employee from one department to another, 
or in the case of resignation. The cashier, after making the 
proper record for pay-roll purposes, refers the employment no- 
tice to the office personnel manager, who checks it against 
the personnel card, which originated in the employment division. 
If the notice is a change in the status of one already employed, 
4he records are noted to indicate the change. 

Tickler card. 

While it is a department manager's responsibility to see that 
each individual is examined physically and admitted to employee 
welfare plans as he becomes eligible, there have been so many 
instances of negligence that the office personnel manager’s de- 
partment starts a tickler card for each new employee, and follows 
through to see that each employee is examined physically at the 
earliest opportunity. A physical examination, is one of the req- 
uisites of continued employment. When employees become 
eligible for any of the welfare plans such as group insurance, the 
department managers are reminded of their eligibility. This 
tickler card is kept currents until applications for participation 
in the plans are received. 

Locker record. 

A locker is assigned to each employee and a record of the 
assignment is maintained in the office personnel manager’s de- 
partment. 
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Employee's handbook and other booklets. 

An employee’s handbook is presented to each new employee, 
and its contents discussed in general with him. At the same 
time other booklets describing employee welfare plans are given 
to the employee, and arrangements are made for a trip of the 
employee through the factory. 

Physical examination record. 

As soon as it is possible after employment, a physical examina- 
tion is arranged for, generally by our own doctor, and at the 
time of examination he prepares a physical examination record, 
which becomes a part of his permanent records. 

Hospital record. 

Our doctor is not available full time at the office, so we have 
a rest room and hospital primarily for the use of our girls, with 
a capable person in charge, who has been trained in first-aid 
work. She maintains a record of each girl, showing: 

a. The nature of work the girl is performing. 

b. The nature of illness. 

c. The nature of remedy applied (only as prescribed by the doc- 
tor) . 

d. The disposition of case, that is, sent back to work, sent home, etc. 

Absence record. 

Absence records are maintained in each department in a stand- 
ard time book. In addition, the record of each employee is 
transferred to the reverse" side Qf the employment and service 
record. 

Once each week a record of absences is prepared for pay-roll 
purposes and submitted to the cashier. The notice shows whether 
pay is to be allowed or if an employee is to be paid from the sick 
benefit fund. After noting the facts on the pay-roll records the 
cashier forwards the absence records to the office personnel 
manager’s department, where the absence is recorded on the em- 
ployee’s card. Absence records are referred to when recom- 
mended salary increases are being considered.'’ 
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Absence statistics. 

Absence statistics by departments are compiled by the per- 
sonnel manager every six months and discussed with department 
managers. 

Recommendations for salary increases. 

While no hard and fast salary scale is maintained, salaries for 
various positions are kept in line by the central control through 
the office personnel manager's department, with minimums and 
maximums for each position generally understood. 

A recommendation for salary increase originates with the de- 
partment manager, who forwards it to the committee on office 
administration, usually conferring first with the office personnel 
manager, who is secretary of the committee. The work per- 
formed by the employee, his qualifications for more advanced 
work, his record of absence, and so on, are discussed at this 
time. If the department manager should overlook any employee 
for an unusually long time, the office personnel manager calls the 
matter to the department manager’s attention. 

^ When a salary increase is approved, a letter is written to the 
department manager, and a copy of this letter goes to the cashier, 
who notes it on the pay-roll records, and then forwards this copy 
to the office personnel manager for recording on the personnel 
- card of the employee. 

Miscellaneous control report and records, 

A turnover report is compiled once each year, by departments, 
and tabulated according to the reason given for the termination. 
When the record of any one department appears to be excessive, 
the report is discussed with the department manager. Reasons 
for resignations and releases are analyzed by both the office per- 
sonnel manager and the emplo^Tnent division. 

To assist the departments in determining the progress and 
relative value of the men who are being trained for more ad- 
vanced work, several forms of rating sheets or scales are used. 
The value of the tests used for selection and the subsequent 
success of the employee on the job are checked by the employ- 
ment division. 

The employment division also maintains records showing: 

a. Requisitions for employees received and when filled. 
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b. Number of applicants interviewed, male and female. 

Number of applicants tested. 

Number of applicants employed — broken down by departments, 
e. Desirable prospects who have not yet been placed. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Training and Promotion of Office Employees 


The old-school point of view towards employee training 
was that employees should secure all their education in 
school and that no educational activities need be or should 
be carried on by the company itself beyond those that might 
be necessary to instruct the new employee in the details of 
his position. Indeed, some companies still follow this prac- 
tice to a large extent.- 

Obviously such training is inevitably of the hit-or-miss 
kind. The new employee first spends a short time listen- 
ing to the department head explain the work of the depart- 
ment. He is then given a desk and some work to do and 
told that the person next to him will answer any questions 
he may want to ask regarding the way in which the work 
is to be done. The result of such a haphazard plan is that 
the employee makes many unnecessary mistakes and ac- 
quires information regarding the duties of his position in 
a most unsystematic manner. 

Today progressive firms realize that such methods are 
extremely wasteful. As a result, organized training for of- 
fice employees is regarded as a fundamental and essential 
part of a well-balanced and {borough personnel program. 

In the survey of current personnel practices made in 1935 
by the Peirce School of Business Administration, in co- 
operation with the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, it was found that 31 per cent of all companies queried 
had company-conducted classroom training for office em- 
ployees. 

Advantages of training office employees. The advan- 
' 523 
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tages of organized training for oflSce employees, particularly 
that in which the principal emphasis is on training clerks 
to do their present jobs better, iiiay be summarized as fol- 
lows^: 

The clerk becomes more accurate and works faster. 

Methods of different clerks are standardized. 

The clerk is prepared for promotion. 

A trained clerk requires less constant and detailed supervision. 

Good habits are inculcated. 

Training will often provide clerks who can act as substitutes 
when others are absent. 

Training fulfills a moral obligation to develop subordinates. 

Training promotes cooperation and teamwork. 

Definite training develops clerks much faster than the trial- 
and-error method of letting them find out for themselves how to 
handle the work. 

Training gives a better basis on which the clerk may exercise 
his judgment. 

Training will often make handling of details practically an 
automatic process. 

Training will teach clerks to recognize unusual cases mom 
easily and to give special attention to them. 

In the process of training, the teacher can learn a great deal , 
about the capacity of the clerk. 

Trained clerks take more interest in their work. 

As a result of the above factors, training reduces costs. 

Disadvantages of training. Offsetting the above advan- 
tages are a number of disadvantages. Some or all of these 
may be present in any given cases.^ 

Training requires the. expenditure of time and money. 

During the period of training, regular work is likely to be 
interrupted so that the output ofThe clerk is reduced. 

It is often difficult to get a good teacher, and a poor teacher 
may do as much harm as good. 

If a clerk is trained he may feel that he is capable of doing 
a better job, and may become dissatisfied unless he is advanced 
promptly. 

1 Heprinted by permission from The Office Supervisor by Niles and Niles, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

^Ibid. 
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If a clerk leaves soon after the training period, the company 
loses most of what it invested in his training. 

If a new clerk is trained he may take the job of an older clerk 
or even that of the supervisor. 

Training may perpetuate poor or mediocre ways of doing a 
job, while an able clerk might work out short cuts if he were not 
misled by poor training. 

Types and methods of employee training. Three prin- 
cipal kinds of employee training methods are commonly 
found: 

First, there is training for new employees. Such work 
consists primarily of instructing the new employee specifi- 
cally regarding the nature of the work to be done and the 
way in which it is to be done. Second, there is promotional 
training, which is designed to train present employees for 
the job ahead. Third, there is employee training of a more 
general nature, which is usually given to supervisory and 
executive forces. 

Various methods are used in carrying on training work.® 
One is a combination of skill and information training, which 
is primarily dependent upon establishing the proper coordination 
of nerves and muscles, commonly referred to as working habits. 
Such coordination results largely from practice, which is the key 
to success in skill training. This kind of training is generally 
best accomplished under conditions of actual work, or under con- 
ditions that simulate the actual very closely. Its keynotes are 
detailed demonstration and repeated practice. 

The conference method of training is also widely used. Under 
this plan the leader keeps in the background and attempts to 
draw out the salient points from his audience, supplying missing 
links only when necessary. He never lectures and seldom dem- 
onstrates in person. The conference method is characteristically 
inductive, building up to the desired point from fragments of 
information and by reasoning processes gleaned from the au- 
dience. It functions best with employees who are experienced 
in meeting the problems to be brought up for discussion. The 


® Benge, Eugene J., Cutting Clerical Costs, pp. 222-226. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., Ne^iy York, 1931. 
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more formal methods of education announce the point to be put 
across, then show its various applications. 

The lecture method is widely used in educational work. It is 
not generally to be preferred to the two other methods, although 
it is virtually compulsory where very large groups must be 
organized, or where much new information must be presented. 
Por example, during the World War, certain financial institu- 
tions undertook, on short notice, to float large issues of Liberty 
Bonds. It was necessary to convey information on a wholesale 
scale to employees, because the problem differed materially from 
the normal duties of those employees. In an instance like this, 
the lecture method was justiflable, but normally the method is 
weak and not highly productive of increased competency among 
employees. 

In addition to the three principal kinds of training out- 
lined above, a number of companies use other training 
devices such as cooperation with outside educational insti- 
tutions, instruction manuals, house organs, and employees' 
papers. Training by the use of such methods, however, 
usually supplements the other more definitely organized, 
methods already mentioned. 

Points to be considered before starting employee train- 
ing. Regardless of what kind of training is to be given or 
whether, as is sometimes the case, a company deems it ad- 
visable to give all three types, there are certain matters of 
policy and procedure that must be decided before a start 
can be made. 

First, there is the question of attendance. Shah, attend- 
ance by employees be voluntary or compulsory? Shall the 
classes be conducted on company time or on the employee’s 
time? Voluntary attendance on the employee’s time, or 
compulsory attendance on company time, comprise the 
usual combinations in use. 

Second, there is the question as to the nature of the work 
to be given. Shall the content of the courses be general or 
specific? For example, a company may decide to give a 
course in business correspondence. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that before the content of the course can be planned 
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a decision must be made as to whether the material is to 
deal chiefly with the principles of business correspondence, 
or whether it is to be based largely on the correspondence 
problems of the particular company. Similarly, in plan- 
ning a course in bookkeeping and accounting, a decision 
must be made as to whether the course shall consist largely 
of the theory of double-entry bookkeeping and accounting, 
or whether the various accounts and specific procedures of 
the company are to be used as a basis. 

Third, there is a question of who shall give the course 
of instruction. Shall company executives conduct the 
work, or shall outsiders (frequently teachers in local educa- 
tional institutions) be engaged for the work? In this con- 
nection it is worthwhile to remember that company execu- 
tives may know the work of their respective departments 
exceptionally well but may not have the ability to explain 
it clearly to others. Moreover, there is always the ques- 
tion of whether the employees taking the course will not 
perhaps feel that the executive is assuming a good deal in 
the way of experience and knowledge when he attempts to 
“lecture” to others about it. On the other hand, no outside 
teacher, no matter how experienced or competent he may 
be, can possibly know the peculiar problems and details of 
the company’s operation in the way that the executive 
knows them. 

Fourth, there is the question of possible cooperation with 
existing educational institutions. In cases where classes in 
various business subjects are already being given by schools 
or colleges of recognized standing in the community, some 
companies do not attempt' to duplicate such work for their 
own employees but merely make arrangements whereby 
employees may enroll in certain classes as special students, 
the company sometimes paying a share of the tuition fee. 

Fifth, if a company establishes a number of employee 
training courses in different subjects, the content of each 
course must be carefully worked out. There must be no 
overlapping in, subject matter; rather, it should be co- 
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ordinated. For example, assume that a company is giving 
a course in stenography to typists, and that in the same 
organization a course in business correspondence is being 
conducted. The question immediately arises as to how 
much business English should be given in the stenographic 
class. This is especially likely to be a problem if all ste- 
nographers are urged to take the course in business English, 
in order that they may be able to write better business 
letters, and also to qualify themselves for positions as pri- 
vate secretaries. 

Training new employees for their initial work. The 
problem of training new employees for their initial work 
involves considerable study. Mr. W. H. Leffingwell out- 
lines the six important steps that should be taken as fol- 
lows^: 

1. The actual work to be done must be explained to the 
worker in a manner that will thoroughly impress him with (a) 
the purpose of the work, (b) the relation of the operation to 
other work, (c) the relative importance of the various details 
of the job, and (d) the manner in which it is to be done. This 
is the beginning of all training, and there are perhaps more com- 
panies which take this step than will be found taking the rest 
of them. But it is only the beginning, and nothing remarkable 
can be accomplished by stopping there. 

2. The best arrangement of the work and the work place 
should be taught. If every job is carefully studied, it will be 
found that there is always one particular way of arranging the 
work and the work place that is far superior to others. But 
this is a matter which can only be determined by deliberate 
study; one cannot ^^just naturally^’ pick it up, and if left to his 
own devices the clerk will often adopt a clumsy arrangement. 
Many managers, though observing this, hesitate to suggest a 
change, on the assumption that a pe-rson will work better with 
his own arrangement than with any other, which is of course an 
unfounded idea. 

3. The best motions constitute the next step, and they can 
only be found by the most careful analysis of the work to be 

^ Leffingwell, W. H., “Training Clerical Workers on the Job,” Handbook 
of Business Administration. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1931. 
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accomplished, the nature of the motion required, the element of 
fatigue, and so forth. Occasionally a worker will, of his own 
accord, develop a superior way of performing a certain motion, 
but rarely indeed does one worker develop all of the best motions 
in an operation. A study of the various methods used at 
present by different workers will be found suggestive, but or- 
dinarily the observer will be compelled to use his ovm ingenuity. 

4. The next step to be taught is the correct sequence of the 
motions at a standard rate of speed. Fast motions are different 
from slow ones, and if one is definitely to learn the right motions, 
he must at the same time learn to perform them at a standard 
rate of speed. 

5. While the fourth step is being learned, the habit of speed 
must be developed. Speed is strictly a matter of habit. Some 
people acquire it more readily than others, but all must learn it. 

6. Accuracy must also accompany the last two steps, but its 
final development may be completed after the habit of perform- 
ing the right motions in the right sequence, and at a standard 
rate of speed, has been acquired. The worker must be taught 
the points at which accuracy is of the greatest importance, and 
also where extreme accuracy is not required. The meticulous 
clerk is often more of a liability than an asset.. 

Promotional training. The second principal type of 
training for office employees is promotional training. As 
the phrase indicates, it is designed to train present em- 
ployees for the job ahead. 

Various methods of promotional training are used. 
Courses in specific company procedure covering such activi- 
ties as bookkeeping, order handling, and secretarial work 
may be made available to present employees who are in 
beginners’ positions, doing mail and messenger work and 
general clerical activities.. More general courses in such 
subjects as business English, salesmanship, accounting, 
traffic management, and credits and collections 
given by the company or offered to employees in coopera- 
tion with established educational institutions. 

One of the most frequently used methods of promotional 
training is the understudy plan, whereby selected individ- 
uals are placed in key positions as assistants to departmen 
heads and executives. The executive makes it his busi- 
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ness to see that the assistant has full opportunity to learn 
all about his work. Periodic discussions may be held at 
which the executive explains the reasons why present pro- 
cedures exist and why certain decisions were made in a 
particular way. After the assistant is thoroughly trained 
and experienced he is promoted, either to the position 
which he has been understudjdng or to another of equal 
importance in the company. 

Employee training, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is a 
leader in the field of job and promotional training for of- 
fice employees. Because of this, in addition to the fact 
that the nature of its business is such that practically aU 
employees, aside from the field force, are clerical workers, 
the methods of this company offer an excellent illustration 
of what may be included in a comprehensive training plan. 

All training courses for office employees are given on the 
employees’ time after office hours and without charge to 
the employees. Among the courses offered are the follow- 
ing: 

Typing. Both group and individual instruction are 
given in touch typing. The student, at his own expense, 
purchases a copy of the Book of Instructions, and continues 
in class until able to type at a minimum rate of 100 lines 
per hour, with due consideration to spelling, punctuation, 
neatness, and general set-up. 

Stenography, intermediate class. No student is ad- 
mitted unless he or she is able to take simple dictation at 
60 words a minute. Principal attention is given to in- 
creasing speed from 60 to 80 words a minute. Students are 
certified to an advanced class when they are able to take 
simple dictation at 80 words a minute. 

Stenography, advanced class. Students in this class are 
admitted from the intermediate class. Dictation is given 
at 80 words a minute, but the subject matter is more dif- 
ficult and varied. Special attention is paid to rapid and 
accurate transcription of notes. 
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Stenography, special classes, junior. Emphasis is placed 
largely on maintaining dictation at 80 words a minute, the 
subject matter being more difficult and varied than that 
given in the advanced class. Special attention is given to 
proper punctuation, neatness, set-up, and so on. 

Stenography , special classes, senior. Dictation is given 
at 80 words a minute, with material selected from the 
company’s dictation representing all major divisions and 
departments. Students are not certified as qualified stenog- 
raphers until they are able to take reasonably difficult 
dictation at 80 words a minute, pass a spelling test made up 
of words based on the company’s general dictation (min- 
imum score of 90 required), and transcribe notes at the 
rate of 100 lines an hour, with due consideration to neat- 
ness and general set-up. 

Dictaphone. Students are required to transcribe, on the 
typewriter, previously used cylinders. The transcribed 
material is proofread against cylinders. Qualified students 
■> must be able to transcribe at the rate of 140 lines per hour, 
with due consideration to spelling, punctuation, general 
neatness, and so on. 

Calculating machines. Classes are organized from time 
to time as there is need for competent operators. 

Principles and practices of life insurance^. This class 
covers such subjects as tables of mortality, premiums, types 
of contracts, claim settlements, group and industrial in- 
surance, reserves and surrender values, selection of risks, 
treatment of sub-standard risks, the annual statement, in- 
vestment of assets, internal organization, agency organiza- 
tion, insurance regulation "and supervision, insurance laws, 
and history of insurance.' 

Business English, elementary. The elementary class is 
for those without previous formal training in business Eng- 
lish. Particular attention is paid to grammar, syntax, 
and so on. 

Business English, advanced. Admission to these classes 
is limited to those who have completed the elementary 
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work, current enrollment being approximately 250. Em- 
phasis is given to actual letter writing and composition. 

Actuarial. Eor forty years the company has maintained 
classes in mathematics and the actuarial science for the 
purpose of preparing students for the examinations given 
by the Actuarial Society of America and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. Identical examinations for the first 
eight groups of studies are given by both the Society and 
the Institute, and separate classes are conducted for the 
preparation of each of these examinations. Classes for 
Parts 1 to 4, inclusive, cover principally the mathematical 
processes. These classes are maintained for Metropolitan 
students only. 

Transfer and promotion. The principle of giving pres- 
ent employees the first opportunity to take positions in- 
volving larger responsibility and, carrying a higher rate of 
pay than those which they are now holding is of course a 
well-established one. In order to put it into practice, how- 
ever, it is necessary that there be available carefully worked * 
out and detailed descriptions of every position in the form 
of job specifications, and that the records of the personnel 
be so arranged that the names of present employees who 
may be fitted for advancement may be readily available. 

It is also most important that a clear-cut distinction be 
made between a transfer and a promotion. The former 
word usually means merely a change from one position to 
another without an increase in the responsibility of the 
work and usually without an increase in pay. Promotion, 
on the other hand, means, immediate advancement in re- 
sponsibility and an immediate or subsequent increase in 
salary. r 

The so-called three-position plan of promotion represents 
the ideal method. Under it each employee — and executive 

is not only doing his own work; at the same time he is 
both learning the job above him and training someone 
under him. In actual practice, however, the adoption of 
such a plan obviously is not always possible. ' Furthermore, 
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individual personalities necessarily play a most important 
part. 

Further consideration will be given to the subject of 
transfer and promotion in connection with the discussion 
of salary standardization in Chapter XXIV. 

Executive training. The selection and training of in- 
dividuals who ’in time will be capable of holding important 
executive positions is a matter to which business organiza- 
tions have given a great deal of attention, particularly in 
recent years. It is now recognized more clearly than ever 
that it is both unsafe and unwise to rely on the mere chance 
of being able to find a qualified executive when he is needed. 
Progressive concerns today, therefore, besides taking defi- 
nite steps to locate potential executive personnel long 
before there is a definite position available, are giving 
special attention to the training which those thus chosen 
shall receive. 

The importance of selecting and training executives was 
strongly emphasized by Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation, in an address to the Harvard Business 
School Alumni Association in September, 1936. Mr. Stet- 
tinius said, in part ° : 

No doubt there is today, in America, an awakened and en- 
livened sense of the imperative necessity of finding and develop- 
ing our executives in a more scientific manner. We can achieve 
the utmost in economies by engineering knowledge; we can con- 
quer new fields by research; we can build plants and machines 
that shall stand among the wonders of the world; but unless we 
put the right man in the right placB— unless we make it possible 
for our workers and executives alike to enjoy a sense of satis- 
faction in their jobs — our'efforts will have been m vain. 

Today as never before, one is not over-handicapped in the 
scale of promotion by the lack of long years of service with an 

enterprise. . 

Men, the prime necessity and supreme asset of any business, 

5 Lawrence, WHiam L., New York Times, September 18, 1936. 
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are rarely evaluated among its assets. Granting that it is dif- 
ficult to evaluate human beings with exactness, it is strange that 
w’hile large organizations maintain precise inventories of physical 
properties and materials, men, and principally executives and 
leaders, infrequently enter into the formal equation. 

In the old days, when the largest businesses were small in 
contrast with many today, then it could be said much more 
accurately than now that ^'every business is but the lengthened 
shadow of one man.’^ When that man could and often did 
know each of his employees by his first name, a list and a list 
only was needed. 

But today, when business enterprises are designed as self- 
perpetuating organizations, when their executives are frequently 
numbered by hundreds and their employees by many thousands, 
when the art of management has of necessity come to resemble 
navigation— by instrument largely— is it not obvious that ways 
and means must be found to discover and. evaluate executives in 
accordance with pre-established standards? 

I propose the establishment, under the president of an or- 
ganization — either as an assistant to the president or as a vice- 
president — of an ofiicer in charge of executive personnel. 

The responsibilities and duties of such an executive ofiScer 
would be something along the following lines: 

First, to maintain a complete progressive record of all em- 
ployees, actually or potentially eligible for rating as executives. 
Among other things, the record should include the individual’s 
educational history; his record of employment before joining 
the organization and with his present employer; a complete 
salary record; a periodic systematic rating by his immediate 
superiors and the executive personnel officer; a detailed descrip- 
tion of his physical characteristics and social status, as well as 
a health^ history currently maintained by periodic physical 
examination. 

Second, to maintain organization charts on which would be 
registered all eligible executives qualifying for this special 
analysis. 

Third, to develop lines of promotion whereby opportunities 
for advancement would be company-wide in every department ' 
of the business. 

^ Fourth, to prepare and maintain job specifications for all posi- 
tions on a specially prepared organization chart and to insure 
that qualified understudies are in training for promotion to those 
'^positions. 

Fifth, to make available information concerning courses of 
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study, books, periodicals, and other activities of an educational 
nature. 

Sixth, to evaluate each position through the use of job analysis 
and specifications as the base for a salary-standardization plan. 

Seventh, to serve as secretary of a salary committee composed 
of an appropriate group of principal executives as a further 
application of the salary-standardization plan. 

Finally, to act as a fact finder and adviser to the president 
and other principal executives in all matters pertaining to ex- 
ecutive employment compensation, advancement, retirement, and 
the like. 

Let us not overlook the practical evidence that individual 
analysis, rating methods, job specification, and advanced per- 
sonnel procedure in general have been and are now being suc- 
cessfully applied in the United States Army and Navy as well 
as many in our American business organizations. 

By its emphasis on merit and performance the plan would in- 
sure, as far as practicable, equity in compensation and precision 
and smoothness in effecting changes in executive personnel. It 
would act as a morale builder for executives and other employees 
and have a stabilizing influence on the enterprise. 

Executive training, Kemper Insurance. The executive 
training work carried on by Kemper Insurance, a Chicago 
organization having approximately six hundred office 
workers, offers an excellent illustration of the way in which 
such work may be broad yet practical and specific.® 

The training classes are not for specific jobs; they are not to 
give the persons more expertness in purely clerical operations, 
such as the handling of typewriters or anything of that sort. 
They are to teach the fundamentals of the insurance business. 
It has not been the intention to attempt to give a complete 
executive training but to give a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of insurance and an undersl^anding of the Kemper organization. 
It is recognized that the education of an executive is not some- 
thing which begins and ends with theory and practice, but among 
other qualifications an executive must have a knowledge of his 
own business. Not only do these classes give a training for 
future executives but many others who cannot qualify for ex- 


6 Moon, Victor, “Training Problems of an Insurance Company,” 
Proceedings, pp. '95-96. National Office Management Association, 1934. 
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ecutive positions get a better understanding of their work and 
are accordingly more efficient in it. Probably only a small per 
cent of those attending these classes will ever reach an executive 
position. Next fall we will probably arrange special work for 
those considered to be executive timber. 

These training classes are under the direct supervision of an 
educational committee consisting of eight executives appointed 
by the executive vice-president. One function of this committee 
is to outline the work of the various classes and arrange the 
schedule of the lectures. The committee makes a quarterly 
report to the executive vice-president showing progress of the 
work. Notices of the various classes, the subjects, and the time 
and place of the meeting are given in the daily office bulletin 
and are posted on the bulletin boards a day in advance. 

During the past year classes have been organized in casualty 
underwriting, elementary and advanced statistics, claim pro- 
cedure, life insurance, risk experience, sales promotion, and 
medico-legal 'work. These classes meet once a week and are 
held immediately after the office closes. They usually last one 
hour. Attendance is purely voluntary. In this way we learn 
which of our employees are really interested in self-improvement. 
A secretary is appointed for each class, and a record is kept of 
the attendance. Each quarter a list of those attending more 
than one half the sessions of any class is sent to the educational 
committee, which in turn make a report to the executive vice- 
president. 

As a rule the attendance upon the classes is principally from 
the department giving the course. The majority of those attend- 
ing underwriting lectures will be from the underwriting depart- 
ment; statistical lectures will be attended by statistical em- 
ployees, and so on. However, you will find in each class some 
from other departments who are interested in knowing something 
more than the work in which they are directly interested. 

Instruction is almost entirely by the lecture method and no 
textbooks are used, though reference miay be made to them from 
time to time. The material for the lectures or talks is developed 
from our own daily work. As an example, last winter there was 
a new development in a certain type of coverage. In the under- 
writing class that subject w^as taken up as the theme for the 
lecture and discussion. This keeps the discussions out of the 
theoretical and down on a practical basis. It is more interesting 
^because it relates the lectures to the daily work and gives the 
students an opportunity to learn company policy on various 
matters. There is always an opportunity for questions and dis- 
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cussion. In some cases the entire period is taken up with 
round-table discussions. 

Class instruction is given by a department head or by some- 
one designated by him who is well qualified to discuss the sub- 
ject assigned. Since the preparation of a paper and its delivery 
before a class is the best kind of training, the talks are assigned 
to members of the department as much as possible, rather than 
to the department head. So far all speakers have been from 
within our own ranks. This is desirable, since one of the ob- 
jects of the classes is a better understanding of the wmrk of our 
organization. A steno-typist attends each of the classes and 
makes a transcript of the proceedings. In some cases this has 
been duplicated and distributed to those w-ho are interested in 
giving the subject more study. 
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The office manager, acting in his capacity of chief per- 
sonnel officer, is usually either directly responsible for, or 
vitally interested in, a wide variety of other personnel ac- 
tivities, in addition to the selection and training of office 
employees. These include such matters as free time al- 
lowances on account of sickness, vacations, and absence for 
other reasons; the company library; employee publications; 
insurance ; financial aids such as loans, Christmas clubs, and 
savings funds; and other employee activities, including cafe- 
terias, suggestion systems, length-of-service clubs, and ath- 
letic associations. Each of these matters — which someone 
has aptly described as “extra-curricular personnel activi- 
ties” — ^is discussed briefly in this chapter. 

Free time allowances. For obvious reasons, every com- 
pany pays its office employees for a certain amount for 
which it receives no service in return. Tardiness, illness, 
vacations, and absence for personal reasons normally 
amount to at least 5 per cent of the time for which an em- 
ployee is paid during the year. If proper care is not taken, 
this figure may be as high p 7 or 8 per cent. Thus for a 
company with an annual office pay roll of $1,000,000, the 
loss because of lax methods may easily amount to as much 
as $25,000 or $30,000 a year. Viewed in this light, it is ap- 
parent that the establishment and administration of policies 
and rules covering free time allowances is no mere theo- 
retical consideration but an important practical matter, 
r In the study of current personnel practices made in 1935 
■ by the Peirce School of Business Administration in coopera- 
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tion with the National Office Management Association, it 
was found that approximately one third of the 260 report- 
ing companies regulated absences of various kinds by 
definite schedules indicating the number of days each year 
an employee might be absent, with pay, because of sick- 
ness or for other personal reasons. In three quarters of 
the cases the amount of such free time varied with the 
length of service. There appeared to be no particular ap- 
plication of the schedule to any one class of employee. 

Tardiness. Tardiness, particularly in reporting for work 
in the morning, is an ever-present problem in practically 
every office. The methods used for securing as high a per- 
centage of “on time” arrivals as possible, however, vary 
widely. 

The Peirce School survey indicated that approximately 
one third of the reporting companies used time clocks to 
record the arrival and departure of their office employees. 
This practice seems to be particularly prevalent in the of- 
fices of industrial organizations and often represents simply 
a carry-over to the office of a method of control widely used 
in factories. Not all agree, however, that this is a desirable 
procedure. For example, Mr. Harry A. Hopf, speaking at 
the 1935 convention of the National Office Management 
Association said ^ : 

The time clock is one of the most ineffective mechanisms that 
can be employed for the control of clerical workers. It is a 
confession of unintelligence on the part of the management to 
utilize such a mechanism in the office. It confirms the fact that 
every day 90 or more per cent of all employees are on time, and 
thereby makes them feel that they are subjected unnecessarily 
to a police function. Whenever I go into an office and observe 
the presence of a time clock, I use that fact as an almost certain 
indication of lack of intelligence exercised by the management. 
It is the last refuge of those who do not ■want to think for them- 
selves and a confession of inability to employ constructive means 
of insuring promptness. 

1 Evans, W. H., “Current Personnel Practices,” Annual Proceedings ^ 
lip. 45 - 46 ,’ Natitoal Office Management Association, 1935, 
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In general it lias been found that tardiness can be reduced 
by educational efforts. Penalties, such as docking, arouse 
resentment and do not always accomplish their purpose; 
offering a direct incentive for better attendance generally 
serves to improve attendance records; the choice of incen- 
tive depends to a large extent upon conditions peculiar to 
the individual employment situation. 

Sickness. Practice varies widely with respect to the 
length of time for which an employee absent on account 
of sickness may be paid, either in full or in part. If there 
is a health insurance program in effect, which provides that 
an employee shall receive a stated amount after a given 
waiting period, usually at least two weeks, the company 
frequently pays the full salary for the first two weeks of 
illness, after which the employee is paid from the insurance 
fund. 

Most of the companies with whose practices the writer is 
familiar ordinarily give full pay for the first two weeks’ 
absence or a total of twelve days’ absence in any year. 
Thereafter, the amount paid and the length of time for 
which payments are continued are matters to be determined 
largely on the merits of the individual situation. In gen- 
eral, the longer the length of service, the longer full com- 
pensation is likely to be paid. The importance of the em- 
ployee’s position, the quality of his work, and his previous 
attendance record also have considerable bearing on the 
decision. 

In dealing with the problem of absence due to illness, 
the office manager needs to^ guard particularly against two 
situations that are not uncommon. The first is the case 
of the sickly employee whose intentions and ability are 
above -reproach but whose health is precarious. The ob- 
vious thing for the office manager to do in sxrch cases is to 
secure the advice of a physician and act accordingly. If 
the company maintains a full- or part-time doctor, the 
»^matter can usually be handled satisfactorily through him; 
if not, competent outside assistance should be secured. 
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While the cases of such employees are often distressing, it 
is clear that no company can be expected to continue in 
its employ persons whose health wiE not permit them to 
work with reasonable regularity. 

The second type of situation, which merits constant 
watchfulness, is the employee who feels that he is “entitled” 
to at least two weeks’ sick leave every year. Such cases 
should be dealt with diplomaticaEy but firmly and can best 
be handled by making it clear to the employee that pay- 
ment for absence on account of sickness is distinctly a privi- 
lege rather than a right. A number of companies handle 
all such situations very satisfactorily by the employment 
of a full- or part-time nurse who caEs at the homes of 
employees within a few hours after they report being sick. 
One company reports that it reduced its absence due to 
“sickness” some 60 per cent in a month’s time by the 
method. 

Vacations. The usual practice is to give a two- week 
vacation to all office employees who have been with the 
company for one year prior to the beginning of the vacation 
period. In general, employees with less than a year’s serv- 
ice receive one day of paid vacation for each month of em- 
ployment prior to the vacation period. Some firms are 
more liberal, granting full two-week vacations with pay to 
all those employed prior to January 1. Most companies 
specify the period during which vacation must be taken, 
often June 1 to September 30, but here again a number of 
companies allow employees to take their vacations when- 
ever they wish to, provided a satisfactory working schedule 
can be arranged. 

In recent years there has been a distinct trend towards 
greater liberality in the matter of vacations. Many com- 
panies now allow employees to begin their vacations at the 
close of business on Friday, even though the office may be 
open on Saturday during the vacation period, thus in effect 
granting an additional half-day’s vacation. More and more 
companies, however, especially in the metropolitan centers 
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such as New York and Chicago, are either closing their of- 
fices entirely on Saturdays during July and August or oper- 
ating with only skeleton staffs. Many companies allow 
employees to take an extra week’s vacation, or even more, 
at their own expense. In some cases length of service, or a 
perfect attendance and punctuality record, entitles an em- 
ployee to a paid vacation longer than the average. 

The scheduling of vacations is often the responsibility of 
the ofl&ce manager. The usual practice is to have each 
department head or supervisor work out the schedule for 
his own department. The particular time when each in- 
dividual will be away may be determined by seniority or 
more often informally by lot among the employees them- 
selves, with, of course, the approval of the supervisor. It 
then becomes the office manager’s task to coordinate aU 
vacation schedules and to keep the paymaster or cashier 
advised so that the necessary arrangements can be made 
for paying each employee before he leaves. 

The Connecticut General Life Insurance Company re- 
cently announced a plan of vacation allowances that enables 
aH home-office employees to enjoy a longer vacation period ' 
on each fifth anniversary of employment.^ 

In place of the former plan of allowing service days annually 
(additional, based on years of service), a “sabbatical” period 
has been substituted. In the calendar year in which the em- 
ployee completes five years of continuous service, three additional 
days of vacation will be granted. Similarly on each fifth an- 
niversary thereafter, a week of extra vacation will be granted 
in that one year. 

Other causes of absence. In addition to tardiness, ill- 
ness, and vacation, there are a number of other reasons why 
employees may be absent. 

Members of the National Guard must not only do a reg- 
ular tour of duty annually, but are of course subject to 
emergency calls as well. The annual service period usually 

“ Bulletin, Life OfiBce Management Association, MaJ 15 , 1935 . 
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comes in the summer, so that Guard members may spend 
their vacations in this way. Comparatively few companies 
allow employees time off with pay for National Guard duty 
in addition to their regular vacations. On the other hand, 
absence on account of emergency service is usually paid for. 

Employees are customarily paid for the time they are 
absent on account of jury duty. 

Illness or death in the family, weddings, and other per- 
sonal matters also necessitate occasional absence by oflhce 
employees. Unless the case is an unusual one which makes 
it necessary for the employee to be away for a considerable 
length of time, or unless an employee makes an unreason- 
able number of requests, the usual practice is to accept 
such absences as unavoidable. 

Overtime. Office employees are not ordinarily paid for 
overtime work,* on the grounds that they receive paid vaca- 
tions and are not docked for the various other absences 
just discussed. In many cases, however, office employees 
receive supper or dinner money, provided they work a stated 
length of time, usually at least two hours and sometimes 
three, beyond the usual closing hour. 

The dinner-money payment is intended merely to reim- 
burse the employee for the out-of-pocket expense he incurs 
by reason of eating in a restaurant rather than at home. 
If the employee lives at home or boards, such a payment ac- 
complishes its purpose, with perhaps something to spare. 
If, however, the employee customarily eats at restaurants, 
then the payment of dinner money represents a real saving 
to him. Some companies, especially those that operate 
their own employee lunch rooms for noon-day meals, pro- 
vide an evening meal freehand consequently pay no dinner 
money in cash. 

The office manager should give particular attention to 
overtime and to payments of dinner money for two reasons. 
In the first place, an unreasonable amount of overtime, 
particularly if it is long continued, not only hurts morale 
but also is indicative of improper organization. A depart- 


* Since October 24 , 1938, the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(Wage and Hour Law) covering compensation for overtime have applied to 
certain office employees in designated industries. 
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ment whose normal operations require the services of ten 
people should have ten employees who work, for the most 
part at least, regular hours and not eight persons most of 
whom customarily work overtime tvpo or three nights a 
week. In the second place, the office manager should guard 
against a situation developing in which an employee pur- 
posely attempts to supplement his regular salary rather 
materially by dinner-money payments. Cases have come 
to the writer’s attention in which employees have added 
as much at 15 to 20 per cent to regular earnings by over- 
time wmrk, some of which, at least, proved upon investiga- 
tion to be quite unnecessary. 

The company library. In recent years an increasingly 
large number of firms have established libraries of their 
own. A survey conducted by the Life Office Management 
Association in 1936 revealed that thirty-four insurance 
companies maintained circulating libraries for the conven- 
ience and information of company employees. 

If a company has a well-organized research or statistical 
department, the company library is often an important part 
of it, and the librarian may report directly to the depart- 
ment manager. However, there are many cases in which 
the office manager is the responsible executive. 

Company libraries almost always contain technical and 
semi-technical books and current periodicals having to do 
with the industry or line of business in -which the company 
is engaged. In addition, many have a diversified assort- 
ment of general books on such subjects as history, travel, 
literature, and biography. Some have current popular 
magazines, and a few libraries have fiction. The total 
number of volumes may range ^rom 5000 to 50,000; the 
annual operating cost, including book purchases, from 
$3000 to $20,000 or more; and the number of employees 
from one to as many as ten. 

Mr. Russell J. Waldo, writing in The Office Economist of 
July-August, 1934, on the advantages of a company-owned 
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library, summarized the relationship between the library, 
the company, and the employees in this way: 

One of the interesting phases of the employees’ library is the 
number that provide books on common school subjects, such as 
history, novels based upon a historical setting, commercial geog- 
raphy, geography, physiology, psychology, economics, political 
economy, mathematics, and English. One executive, in discuss- 
ing this point, said: “If we can induce our workers to read 
something, we have accomplished much. Once they read some- 
thing, we have a much better chance of interesting them in the 
books which will benefit them in their work. Many workers 
have been . forced to leave school at the time they would have 
been studying these subjects. The reading of this material 
makes them better able to assimilate other tjrpes of reading, 
which can be selected to help them materially in their work.” 

How to organize and manage a company library. Mr. 
R. T. Soule of the Engineering Department of the Taylor 
Instrument Companies, who is in charge of the library from 
a supervisory standpoint and who participated in its reor- 
ganization in 1925, gives the following suggestions for start- 
ing a plant library, based on the experience of his com- 
pany ' : 

In the first place we would heartily encourage . . . the 
organization of a technical library in a manufacturing establish- 
ment. We would, however, suggest that at the outset the re- 
sponsible executive give thought to the library as he would like 
it to be in the next five to ten years, laying out his plans accord- 
ingly and accomplishing them in such steps as his budget may 
permit. By such planned procedure, he may build in a con- 
sistent manner, no matter in how small increments, and not at 
some future time find it necessary to go back and re-establish 
the methods. 

He will, without doubt, have someone who will be responsible 
for the project, plan the activity, and centralize the effort. A 
stenographer or secretary could then administer the details in 
conncctidii with other work while the unit is small. 

“ OprrnJion oj Company Libraries. Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
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It would be our suggestion that definite plans for cataloguing 
the books by some recognized system and the establishment of 
a card catalogue! or index be inaugurated at the start. By this 
means that function may be cared for as books are obtained 
without excessive effort and the worst potential future drawback 
to a smoothly functioning library eliminated. 

We adopted the Library of Congress system, described in their 
several bulletins, for two principal reasons. First, fully printed 
cards described in the Handbook of Card Distribution are avail- 
able for every book copyrighted in the United States at a nom- 
inal charge. Second, the Library of Congress numbers are easily 



Pig. 144. — Magazine Record Card (Pront). 

assigned from their published classification. Bulletins covering 
procedure and instructions are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at small cost. 

The problem of keeping records of books loaned may be ef- 
fectively simplified by the use of the Library Bureau’s Loan 
Card Form No. 1152.2 md them corner pocket. The corner 
pocket is pasted in the back of the book to serve as a receptacle 
for the card while the book is in th« library. The title and tlie 
number of the book are typed on the card. When the book is 
taken out the borrower simply signs his name and the date on 
the card, removes it from the book, and drops it in a basket as 
a memorandum of who has the book. When the book is re- 
turned the attendant replaces the card in the pocket and restores 
the book to its place on the shelf, thus automatically clearing 
the charge against the borrower, 
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The Library of Congress numbers provide a systematic means 
of placing tiie books on the shelves in classified manner and also 
serve to locate books wliich are desired, by reference to the num- 
bers on the cards in the catalogue file. 

As to trade magazines and periodicals, we find it very essen- 
tial to keep a record of each subscription on Library Bureau 
Card No. 1105.1 (Figures 144 and 145), recording the frequency 
of publication, expiration dates, and so on. This card is checked 
to indicate the receipt of each copy, so that any irregularity of 
receipt will be noted at once. 

Rather than permit tlie promiscuous handing about of pe- 
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Fig. 145. — Magazine Record Card (Back). 


riodicals, a circulation reading list (Figure 146) is prepared and 
attaclied to the periodical, listing the names of those who should 
read it and tlie order in which it is to be circulated. Magazines 
and journals received through memberships in scientific societies 
are treated in similar manner. At the end of the year such 
periodicals as are of importance for reference are bound in book 
form and catalogued. 

• * 

Employee publications. , During the past year or two 
there has been a tendency to revive employee publications, 
which were either discontinued entirely or reduced in fre- 
quency of issue during the depression. Twenty-seven of 
the seventy companies contributing to a survey of this sub- 
ject made by the Life Office Management Association in 
1936 reported that they were regularly issuing such publica- 
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tions. Of this number, nineteen issued them monthly, the 
balance quarterly or at irregular periods/ 

The primary purpose of employees’ publications or house 

^ BuHetirij Life Office Management Association, August 15, 1936. 
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organs, as they are often called, is to build employee morale 
and foster better cooperation between the company and its 
employees. The best way to get cooperation in the ofl&ce 
is to make each employee feel that he contributes to its 
success. The same rule, handled by a skillful editor, will 
work in editing the of&ce publication. A message from the 
president has its place, but so has a message from the of- 
fice boy. The function of the office house organ is to help 
stimulate a spirit of fellowship and cooperation, a realiza- 
tion of the common ends to be met by the organization as 
a group. 

Employees’ publications must be human if they are to 
be successful. Contents will vary with the business of the 
company; details of make-up, typography, and general 
features will follow largely the likes of the editor, but if the 
editor appreciates the importance (to himself) of each in- 
dividual employee, and of the importance to the company 
of welding the group into an harmonious whole by catering 
somewhat to their individual likes, the hPuse organ can be 
a power for good beyond the dreams of its best wishers. 

Readers’ interest depends to a great extent on the phys- 
ical appearance of the publication. It must present a 
clean-cut, businesslike appearance, free from mechanical er- 
rors. Nothing kills interest more quickly than slovenliness 
in composition or printing. Poor cuts or paper, and typo- 
graphical errors, will ruin the best of reading material. No 
matter how interesting the material is, an attractive and 
readable appearance is necessary. It is also well to bear 
in mind fliat house-organ readers are busy people. This 
fact has a direct bearing on 1 he appearance of the publica- 
tion, for if a businessman picks up a house organ that is 
large or thick, h<‘ generally lays it aside until he has more 
time. House organs should first and foremost, from the 
bu.sinc.ssman’s standpoint, have few enough pages and be 
small enough to be easily held. 

Insurance. .Some twenty-five years ago the first group 
life insurance p.ilicy, unrler w'hich all persons in a single 
'group arc insured under one policy at a standard premium 
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for all, was written. Since then group insurance, covering 
not only life, but also health, accident, old age, and unem- 
ployment, has made great advances, with the result that 
today several million workers in thousands of oflfices and 
factories are covered by group insurance plans of many 
kinds. The passage in 1935 and thereafter of social se- 
curity acts by both the federal and state governments has 
now put the matter of insurance for workers on a national 
basis. 

In the survey of personnel practices made in 1935 by the 
Peirce School of Business Administration, in cooperation 
with the. National Office Management Association, insur- 
ance was one of the major subjects investigated. Among 
the findings were the following ® : 

(a) “Are your employees covered by a death benefit plan?” 

More than 75 per cent of the institutions surveyed answered, “Yes.” 

(b) “Do your employees make current payments toward the cost 
of such a plan?” 

Sixty-two per cent answered, 'TTes.” 

(c) “Is group heafth and accident insurance available to your em- 
ployees?” 

Approximately 50 per cent of all companies used some form of group 
health and accident coverage. 

(d) “Do your employees make current payments toward the cost 
of such insurance?” 

In 80 per cent of the instances reported, the employees bore part or 
aU of the cost. 

It is obviously impossible to enter into a detailed discus- 
sion here of the many forms of insurance coverage which 
are available to employees. The following paragraphs do, 
however, indicate the principal kinds of insurance in force, 
together with the current practices of a number of well- 
known companies. • 

Group life insurance. 

Group insurance affords life insurance protection to all em- 
ployees in a given concern at wholesale rates.® The company 

® rbid. 

® Adapted from Cornell and MacDonald, BusineSs Organization and 
Practice. American Book Company, New York, 1936, ' 
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insuring its workers is given what is called a blanket policy; 
that is, a single policy covering all the employees insured under 
the terms of the agreement. Each worker so insured is given 
a certificate as evidence of his protection under the group policy. 
The certificate states the name of the beneficiary chosen by the 
worker and the amount of insurance. Some group insurance 
policies provide sickness and non-occupational accident benefits, 
and some make provision for employees who become permanently 
disabled. The amount of insurance each employee receives is 
a matter of arrangement between the insurance company and 
the concern insuring its workers and may vary from $500 to 
$10,000 per employee. The company may pay the entire pre- 
mium, although in many cases the employee pays part of the 
cost. Among the advantages of group insurance are the follow- 
ing: 

1. For the employer it tends to win the cooperation of the 
wurkers and to create a more stable working force. 

2. It gives insurance protection to the employee who could 
not ordinarily afford to pay the premiums required for such 
protection. He, therefore, feels that his dependents are at least 
partly taken care of. 

^ 3. A pliysical examination is not required under the group 
plan. Many employees are, therefore, insured who could not 
take out insurance themselves, as they could not pass the phys- 
ical examination required under the individual policy. 

4. Visiting-nurse service is frequently maintained by the in- 
surance company under the group plan. This service is given 
to the injured or sick employee without cost. 

Group accident and health insurance. 

Group accident and health insurance is based on the same 
principles that underlie group life insurance. In some cases the 
employees, in cooperation with the company, form their own 
benefit association, which operates entirely independently of any 
insurance company, while in other firms accident and health in- 
surance constitutes a definit^j part of the whole group insurance 
program administered by an insurances company. 

In a benefit association the usual plan is that each member 
pays a small sum of money into the treasury of the benefit 
association each week. 

In some cases the dues are payable monthly. In return for 
this payment, the association agrees to pay a stipulated amount 
per week to any 'member who is absent from work on account 
' of illness or accident. In many benefit associations the dues 
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paid and the disability benefits received vary with the salary of 
the member. The following table shows the weekly dues paid 
by various classes of employees in one association and the 
benefits to which they are entitled: 


Class 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Weekly 

Dues 

Benefits .per 
Week for First 
Fifteen Weeks 

Benefits per 
Week for Suc- 
ceeding Ten 
Weeks 

A 

Less than S12.00 

12^ 

$ 8.00 

$ 4.00 

B 

S12.00 to $14.99 

154 

10.00 

5.00 

C 

S15.00 to $19.99 

204 

13.25 

6.62 

D 

$20.00 to $24.99 

254 

16.50 

8.25 

E 

$25.00 to $29.99 

304 

20.00 

10.00 

F 

$30.00 to $34.99 

354 

23.25 

11.62 

G 

$35.00 or over 

404 

26.50 

13.25 

H 

Salaried 

254 

10.00 

5.00 


The rules usually provide that a week or ten days must elapse 
before benefits start. Another clause makes provision for the 
payment of a specified amount to the members of the family of 
an employee who dies while in the service of the company, 
some cases membership in the association automatically starts 
with employment, but usually membership is solicited. While 
in theory the benefit plan is entirely an employee affair, in prac- 
tice the company frequently has some connection with it. Some- 
one, for example, must keep the records, handle the income and 
disbursements, and act as manager of the association. The com- 
pany usually allows the person thus designated to spend part of 
his time — for which the company pays — on association matters. 
When dues are deducted directly from- the employee’s pay en- 
velope, before he receives it, as is done in some cases, the rela- 
tion of the company to the association is even closer. In some 
instances the company contributes a pre-arranged amount to 
the funds of the benefit associaticTn. This may be a sum equal 
to a certain percentage of the amount paid by employee mem- 
bers as dues, or it maj- be a flat sum^previously agreed upon. 

Office accidents. 

Regardless of whether or not employees are protected by in- 
surance against accidents, one of the important responsibilities of 
the office manager is to see that every reasonable physical safe- 
guard is established to prevent accidents. ^ 
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A recent study of 20,000 industrial accidents indicated that 
the incidental costs of accidents occurring in the office were ap- 
proximately the same as in the factory, both being from four to 
five times the direct cost/ The indirect expense includes such 
items as lost time, impaired efficiency, and so on. The most 
frequent accidents reported in the oflSce were falls which, to a 
very large extent, were traceable to slippery floors. Highly 
glazed waxed floors have proved an expensive luxury. 

The study further revealed the fact that practically all office 
accidents were due to carelessness and, therefore, avoidable. It 
recommended the designation of some qualified person in each 
office organization — ^who might well be the office manager — ^to 
conduct a periodic survey of possible accident hazards, with a 
view to eliminating them. Among the hazards responsible for 
the majority of office accidents are the following: 

1. Highly polished floors, particularly at “change of direction’^ 
points. 

2. Protruding power and telephone outlets creating stumbling haz- 
ards. 

3. Extension cords on floors across aisles or in other areas where 
employees have occasion to walk. 

4. Loose electric-fan blades and defective faij guards. 

5. Walking through closed, transparent, and unlettered glass doors. 

6. Matches placed in stands with the heads exposed. 

7. Storing highly inflammable materials in lockers or cloak rooms. 

8. Spontaneous ignition from stacked newspapers or other printed 
matter containing ink. 

9. Tripping hazard created by loose linoleum and carpeting. 

10. Stumbling hazard presented by open lower desk drawers. 

11. Inadequate illumination on stairs. 

12. Splinters from loose veneer on desks and curved backs of swivel 
chairs. 

13. Running in corridors or on stairways. 

14. Using razor blades for sharpening pencils and erasing ink lines. 

Pensions. ^ . 

One of the serious problems of management is to decide what 
to do with the employee wdio after years of service becomes 
permanently disabled or has reached an age at which he is no 
longer able to continue on his job.^ In a small concern such 
cases are few in number and far between, and each case can be 
decided upon its merits. Even in such companies, however, it 

7 Bulletin, Life Office Management Association, April 15, 1936. 

8 Adapted from Cornell and MacDonald, op. cit. 
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is well to think about the problem before it comes up and to 
provide for it; otherwise a case may arise in a time of business 
depression, and the company may not be in a financial condi- 
tion to provide for its employee, although the management would 
like to do it. 

The most serious objections to the older forms of pension plans 
are now being met in one of two ways. First, a trust agreement 
may be made under which adequate funds, determined after a 
study by a competent actuary, are turned over to trustees who 
administer the plan in cooperation with the company. In such 
a case the funds held are invested conservatively and are used 
exclusively for pension payments and any other definite provi- 
sions for employees that may be set forth in the trust agreement 
(death benefits, and so on) . The second plan is the retirement 
annuity plan underwritten by an insurance company. The lat- 
ter pays the annuities to the pensioners and meets any other 
provisions for the employees provided for in the annuity agree- 
ment. The safety of the funds is guaranteed by the insurance 
company. Opinion seems to be increasingly in favor of the 
second plan. 

The recent social security laws have caused the matter of 
pensions to superannuated workers to be brought sharply to the 
attention of employers and employees alike. Any pension plan 
besides that already provided by law should be thoroughly stud- 
ied before the company management commits itself. There are 
many practical problems to be solved if a plan is to be satisfac- 
tory and lasting. Experts in the field should be consulted, and 
the results of similar plans should be studied. 

The following list of points is far from inclusive. It is given 
merely to show something of the broadness of the subject. 

Who shall be eligible? Usually all employees, with the pos- 
sible exception of the higher executives. 

How long should an employee work for a company before he 
becomes eligible? The period should be sufficiently long to ex- 
clude temporary employees. or two years ordinarily will 
be sufficient. 

Shall the entire expense of the plan be borne by the company^ 
or shall the employees participate? In many retirement plans 
the company pays the entire cost. In others the employees con- 
tribute a certain percentage of their regular salaries and the 
company pays the remainder. Under some plans the employee’s 
contributions are applied to the payment of an additional an- 
nuity to supplement that granted by the company. 

What shall be the normal retirement age? * The normal age 
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for retirement is sixty-five for men and sixty for women. Re- 
tirement at this age may occur at the request of either the em- 
ployer or the employee. Many plans, however, provide that the 
employee may be retired at the discretion of the employer at 
any age between fifty-five and seventy. 

What shall be the length of service required before an em- 
ployee can retire on a pension? The period of continuous service 
usually required is twenty-five years, although the number varies 
all the way from ten to thirty-five years of service. 

What should be done in the case of a man whom the company 
wishes to retire but who has not served the required number of 
years? The man should be retired at an adjusted rate based 
upon the years of service, his age, and the reserves on hand. 

What shall be the amount of retirement payments? Practice 
differs widely on this point. A common procedure is to base 
the retirement allowance on a percentage of the last five or ten 
years^ average pay multiplied by the years of service. Thus if 
the average pay for a man for the last ten years was $2500 and 
the company allowed him 1 per cent, he would receive 1 per cent 
of $2500, or $25. This, multiplied by his years of service, for 
example, 30 years, would be $750 per year. The percentage al- 
lowed usually ranges from 1 to 2 per cent. Some plans provide 
maximum and minimum limits for annuity payments, expressed 
either as a percentage of salary or in dollars. For example, a 
minimum may be $30 per month or 25 per cent of earnings, while 
the maximum may be $100 per month or 50 per cent of earnings. 

The governmental old-age benefit plan, recently enacted, seeks 
to establish a national pension system applicable to everyone, 
regardless of his personal financial situation and whether or not 
he is already included in a company plan. 

Unemployment insurance. One of the primary purposes 
of the new federal and state social security legislation is to 
provide funds from which payments may be made to unem- 
ployed persons under certain corfditions. The length of 
the waiting period before^unemployment compensation is 
payable, the amount to be paid, and other specific require- 
ments vary in the different states. 

Only a limited number of corporations have adopted un- 
employment insurance and employment stabilization plans. 
The William Wrigley, Jr., Company, however, offers an 
excellent example of what may be accomplished by a pri- 
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vate employer. The following paragraphs summarize the 
Wrigley Employment Assurance Plan.^ 

The employment agreement. 

This agreement provides for a definite ^^contract period” of 
employment and remains in operation from year to year unless 
terminated by either the employee or the company. During 
this period, the employee is assured of employment, if he renders 
proper service. 

It establishes the “employment base rate” of the employee 
for services faithfully, efficiently, and satisfactorily rendered to 
the company. This is his regular rate of compensation. 

It provides for the suspension of employment for conditions 
beyond the control of the company and for the payment of un- 
employment compensation during the “lay-off period.” 

The right of discharge upon sufficient cause is reserved to the 
company, but the employee so discharged is granted the privilege 
of appeal to the vice-president in charge of his department or 
to the president of the company. 

Unemployment pay. 

* # 

If for any cause lay-offs should be necessary, the company 

may lay the employee off, but, if it does, it agrees to pay him a 
percentage of his best base pay for a given period of time. 

Both the percentage and length of time of unemployment pay 
are on a sliding scale, those receiving the lowest pay getting the 
highest percentage, on the theory that the smaller the pay, the 
less opportunity the individual has to lay anything aside for a 
rainy day. 

The unemployment pay ranges from 80 per cent on the lowest 
salaries down to 60 per cent and 40 per cent, and includes all 
regular employees receiving $6000 a year and less. 

The number of weeks that such pay will continue depends 
upon the length of service. Anyone who has been with the 
company more than six months and less than 2 years, for in- 
stance, wdll be paid lay-off compensation up to 16 weeks; from 
2 to 5 years, up to 20 wecfks; 5 to 10 years, up to 24 weeks; and 
over 10 years, up to 28 weeks. 

During the lay-off period, while he is receiving lay-off pay 

®“The Employment Assurance Plan of the William Wrigley, Jr., Co.,’" 
Annual Proceedings, pp. 56-57. National Office Management Association, 
1934. 
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from the company, the employee must not accept relief or com- 
pensation elsewhere. The company believes that the rate of 
lay-off compensation is high enough to take care of him. This 
is done to prevent the cluttering up of public relief rolls or 
flooding the market with cheap labor, for by receiving partial 
compensation from one firm the employee could afford to work 
for another for less than standard pay. 

Control of the funds appropriated. 

The AVrigley Company does not believe that funds appropri- 
ated for the plan should be set aside in a bank, or insured in 
an insurance company, since such methods would mean that the 
employee would have to look to some company other than his 
own for his security. 

Philosophy of the plan. 

This plan assures an employee of a definite income for a 
definite period of time, regardless of conditions beyond his con- 
trol. It is a backlog for him just as the surplus of the company 
is a backlog for the stockholder, assuring the latter of some 
dividend even though the company is temporarily shut down 
and not earning it. As the surplus of the company is the divi- 
dend guarantee to the stockholders, it seemed only right that 
the latter should share some of this security with the employees. 
This fund is the assurance to the employee that the plan will 
be carried out. It gives him an interest in the resources and 
surplus of tlie company that he has not had before. Moreover, 
it is tlie belief of the company that any organization that is in 
a position to do so should assume the full responsibility, rather 
than only a part of it, of taking care of its employees in slack 
as well as in boom times. 

In connection with this plan Mr. Philip K. Wrigley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the company, said: 

This plan may sound idealistic to some people, but we are firmly 
convinced that the company as a whole will benefit by its adoption. 
The succe.ss of any concern depends entirely upon the productiveness 
of the people who do the actual work, and if they are free from worry 
and feel that the firm of which they a^e a part is whole-heartedly co- 
operating with them, we believe it is human nature for them to give 
their best in return. If the matter of unemployment is to be made 
the subject of universal application by means of laws, then we believe 
in the American theory of individuality and that each industry or 
company should -he allowed to make a plan which takes care of its 
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particular type of business as long as it meets whatever general stand- 
ards are required. 

Other personnel activities of a financial nature. In ad- 
dition to insurance plans of the kinds just discussed, a 
number of companies carry on various other personnel ac- 
tivities of a financial nature. 

A problem common to all office organizations, and one 
with which the office and personnel manager must often 
deal personally, is the matter of requests by employees for 
temporary loans. Because every right-thinking business- 
man wants to do what he can to discourage, loan sharks and 
others who prey on the misfortunes of respectable people, 
there is often a tendency to be rather lenient when such 
requests are made. On the other hand, experience shows 
clearly that unorganized lending of company funds may 
result in unwarranted losses. 

In general, two methods of handling the employee loan 
problem are in use. One is to make such loans available 
to employees under .a definite set of rules which apply in 
all cases. The primary requisites of such a plan are the 
determination of the need, a fixed maximum amount to be 
loaned, based in part perhaps on each employee’s salary, 
and a definite arrangement for liquidation of the indebted- 
ness over a given period of time. The other method, which 
has found increasing favor in recent years, is based on an 
arrangement between the company and a bank or respon- 
sible personal loan company under which employees may 
borrow money on their own notes without the necessity of 
securing other co-makers. In such cases the company does 
not guarantee the loan, but merely informs the bank that 
the apphcant is a regular employee earning a certain salary. 

A few companies coop^erate witfi their employees in fi- 
nancing home purchases, especially in cases where the 
company is the principal business establishment in the 
community. Here the arrangement is usually quite similar 
to that which the borrower would ordinarily make with a 
bank or building and loan association. 
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Several companies have established savings funds for 
their employees. One large eastern insurance company 
outlines its plan as follows 

The Mutual Savings Society presents a convenient and profit- 
able method of accumulating funds. Dues are one dollar ($1.00) 
per share and are payable in semi-monthly installments of fifty 
cents each for a period of three years, when the share matures. 
The value is then paid in cash. A new series of shares starts in 
March of each year. 

To the normal earnings upon the invested funds of the So- 
ciety the company adds, when a series matures, a distribution 
based on the length of service of the shareholder, provided he 
is not an officer of the company or receiving a salary in excess 
of $4000 a year. From 1.6 per cent per annum for an employee 
of three years’ standing, the rate increases .2 per cent for each 
year of service up to the twentieth year, when a maximum rate 
of 5 per cent is obtained. 

Other employee services. A number of companies make 
various other services available to, their employees. Among 
these are lunch rooms and cafeterias^ cooperative stores 
and other special purchasing arrangements, including dis- 
counts on goods made by the company; suggestion sys- 
tems; length-of-service clubs, such as the Ten Year Club, 
the Quarter Century Club, and so on ; athletic associations ; 
social activities, including singing and dramatic classes; and 
the establishment of summer vacation camps. 

The Peirce School survey made in 1935 showed rather 
clearly that up to that time, at least, there has been a dis- 
tinct revival of activity in general welfare work of the 
kinds just mentioned. In answer to the question, 'Tn your 
organization, would you say the"‘present trend is toward an 
expansion or contraction of such employees' activities as 
are typified by musical organizations, athletic teams, social 
affairs, and so on?” the report states: 

According to our informants, 52 per cent of the organizations 
are witnessing an expansion of employees’ clubs and other ac- 


Bulletin, Life. Office Management Association, August 15, 1936. 
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tivities, while 20 per cent reported a contraction, Eor the re- 
maining 28 per cent who did not answer, we assume a neutral 
position — indicating neither expansion nor contraction. In view 
of the recent attempts at economy, it is interesting to note that 
132 companies are now expanding employee activities. 

Personnel program of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
In this chapter a considerable number of ^^extra-curricular’’ 
personnel activities for oiEce employees have been dis- 
cussed. Naturally, few if any companies undertake them 
all. On the other hand, many companies carry on several 
of the activities which have been mentioned. The prac- 
tices of the Eastman Kodak Company offer an excellent 
illustration of a well rounded-out program.^^ 


Self -‘'preservation, 

1. A sick benefit plan, based on length of service, provides 
compensation during illness. The amount varies from one day^s 
pay for each completed month of service during the first year 
of employment up to*a maximum of twenty-six weeks’ salary 
after approximately six years of service. This applies to office 
employees. Factory workers are provided for on a modified 
basis. 

2. A medical department gives complete physical examina- 
tions at the time of employment and upon request periodically 
thereafter, treats sickness during working hours, offers assistance 
in diagnosing illness, and advice as to treatment and selection 
of an outside physician. The medical service also includes free 
eye service, nutrition advice, some dental work, and visiting 
nurses who call at the* homes of sick employees. 

3. A wage dividend, based on length of service, salary, and 
dividends declared upon the common stock of the company, has 
been '•paid every year since 1912, with the exception of 1934. 
Altogether some $34,500,000 has been^so distributed. Approxi- 
mately $825,000 more wil^ be paid in 1936. For example, a 
clerk receiving an average salary of $20.00 per week for the 


Fulton, H. D., 'Important Aspects of the Personnel Problem: Em- 
ployee compensation and the development of proper employee attitude,” 
^Annual Proceedings, pp. 39-41. National Office Management Association 
r 1936. 
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last five years will receive in 1936 approximately $52.00. The 
wage dividend is a recognition of the value of trained steady 
workers, and a reward for continuous service. It has never been 
intended as a substitute for wages, nor is it considered in estab- 
lishing rates. 

4. In 1928 the company adopted a combined retirement an- 
nuity, life insuiance, and disability benefit plan to provide for 
retirements on account of age or disability or for death. The 
plan is handled on a group basis in cooperation with a large in- 
surance company. Length of service, earnings, and age are the 
factors which determine benefit provisions. Since the introduc- 
tion of this plan in 1929 and up to the end of 1935 payments 
were as follows: 

$600,000 in the form of annuities. 

$300,000 in payments to disabled workers, 

$900,000 to beneficiaries of dead employees. 

Employees have never contributed to the premiums. 

5. Several steps can be taken toward the elimination of 
seasonal layoffs: 

a. Departmental transfers. « 

b. Encouragement of vacations during the slack season by allow- 
ance of more time then. 

c. A flying squadron that can fill in when peaks occur. 

d. Performance of special jobs during the off season. 

The whole problem of stabilization is essentially one of careful 
planning and scheduling of work. 

6. The foregoing plans and policies represent some of the 
direct efforts of the company to satisfy the self-preservation 
urge that is found among all employees. One indirect effort in 
this group deserves mention. In the belief that part of the 
responsibility for providing for a “rainy day'' rests upon the 
worker's shoulders, the company attempts to point out from time 
to time the value of thrift during the days when the worker's 
earning capacity is greatest. This is done by posters, pam- 
phlets, and articles in the company magazine. In addition, 
there is a subsidiary organization, incorporated under the bank- 
ing laws of New York State, which provides a convenient, safe, 
and profitable means for saving and investing small amounts. 
It is interesting to note that approximately 45 per cent of the 
employees — the average is even higher in the office — make use:^ 
of this facility? 
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Desire for a home. 

1. The Kodak Employees Realty Corporation has been or- 
ganized to render assistance to employees in the building of 
homes. Through purchase and development of large tracts of 
land and the building of houses in groups, it is possible to offer 
well-built homes at attractive prices. 

2. Employees are assisted in the financing of these homes by 
the Eastman Savings and Loan Association, previously men- 
tioned, and another organization known as the Kodak Employees 
Association. Assistance is rendered also to employees who may 
prefer to build homes in other places. 

Desire for self-expression and advancement. 

1. The company recognizes the desire for self-expression by 
having a suggestion system whereby employees can offer their 
ideas and receive a cash award for those adopted. During the 
past eight years approximately $55,000 has been paid out for 
ideas submitted by workers. 

2. The advancement urge can be satisfied by making as many 
promotions from the ranks as possible. During the eighteen 
months ending July 1^1935, one hundred and sixty-six changes 
considered to be promotions were made in the office. Roughly 
this represents a promotion of approximately 8 per cent on an 
annual basis. 

3. Provision is made by the company whereby employees 
can take advantage of outside educational facilities — anight and 
trade school — to study subjects that fit them for further ad- 
vancement and responsibility. This provision is in the form of 
a partial refund, usually about half, of the tuition charge. Last 
year $5500 was paid back. 

Desire for recreation. 

1. Vacations of two weeks* with p^ay are given to clerical em- 
ployees after the completion of one year of service. 

2. The company believes in the •'value of providing rec- 
reational facilities. Volunt-ary employees’ organizations were 
formed in each plant, with employee officers, to foster the ac- 
tivities. The usual dues are $1.00 per year, which the company 
matches with another $1.00, as well as supplying the part-time 
service of several men to assist in carrying out the activities. 

*Such things as athletic teams, bowling leagues, bridge clubs, 
^ book reviews, choral work, picnics, and smokers^ are sponsored. 
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Summary. Collectively, personnel and welfare activities 
such as those discussed in this chapter form an important 
part of a complete personnel program. The existence or 
absence of any one of them may not greatly affect employee 
morale one way or another. Taken together, however, 
they comprise a group of activities to ' which progressive 
ofl&ce and personnel managers are giving increasing atten- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Payment of Ojfce Employees 


There is probably no single subject of greater interest to 
both the management and the employees than the matter 
of compensation. If salaries are too low, morale suffers, 
inferior work is produced, labor turnover increases, real 
costs of production are likely to be considerably higher than 
salary rates would seem to indicate, and purchasing power, 
upon which all business depends, suffers. If, on the other 
hand, salaries are too high, profits are not what they should 
be, with the result that the stockholders criticize the man- 
agement and may turn it out. 

In too many companies salaries paid are determined es- 
sentially as the result of a bargaining process between the 
management and the employee or applicant, the amount 
finally agreed upon being a compromise between what the 
management is willing to pay and what the employee^ 
thinks he should have. This is especially true in the case 
of office employees, who are not in a position to enforce 
their demands in the way that factory workers do, or at 
least do not care to do so. Furthermore, it is only within 
recent years that any widespread efforts have been made to 
measure the output of office workers. 

Payment of office workers is a •subject in which the of- 
fice manager has an especially defipite interest, not only 
directly because of his duties as personnel manager, but 
also because compensation is — and if it is not it should be 
— one of the office manager’s principal functional respon- 
sibilities in all departments. 

Need for scientific salary administration. It is evident 
hat numerous injustices often result from a, lack of ade- 
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quate salary standards. Among the evils of such practice 
are: (1) inequalities in remuneration for similar work 
throughout a company; (2) improper relationships that 
often exist between the compensation of different individ- 
uals and their respective contributions; (3) salary adjust- 
ments based purely on seniority rather than on merit ; and 
(4) the tendency of selfish department heads to oppose the 
transfer of employees whom they consider valuable. 

Fundamental principles. The fundamentals that under- 
lie the development of a sound and practical plan of scien- 
tific salary administration may be summarized as follows: 

There should be (1) approximate uniformity in remu- 
neration for the same grade of work throughout the com- 
pany. (2) A logical relationship should be maintained 
between different grades of work and the respective remu- 
neration for these grades. (3) There is a limit of re- 
muneration for each job below which compensation would 
be unjust and unethical. (4) There is a limit or remu- 
, neration for each job above which compensation would be 
uneconomical, regardless of how well the work was per- 
formed. (5) There should be an opportunity for regular 
progression from the lowest to the highest limit of re- 
inuneration for a job and an opportunity for promotion to 
positions of higher grade at increased salaries. 

It is realized that in almost every organization there is 
a small percentage of clerical jobs that cannot be classified. 
Such jobs require creative imagination on the part of "the 
incumbents. However, the vast majority of clerical jobs 
can and should be classified. The establishment of a max- 
imum salary for an office job do8s not in any way stifle the 
initiative of the employe^e, but rather develops individuality. 

There are three steps in the installation of a sound plan 
of salary administration “ : 

1. Job analysis and the preparation of job specifications. 

Adapted from Goldsmith, Dorothy B., Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, “Salary Administration,’^ Annual Proceedings, pp, 66-75. 
National Office Management Association, 1931. 
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2. Job classification. 

3. Establishment of salary schedules; that is, setting minimum 
and maximum figures and step rates for each grade of the 
job classification. 

Preliminary steps. 

After the decision to introduce scientific salary administration 
has been made, the first task is to prepare the way for the job 
analysis. To send out an analysis questionnaire without any 
warning would be to court disaster. The minds of most clerical 
forces, justifiably or not, are suspicious. The first response to 
an unexpected questionnaire would be, “What does the manage- 
ment expect to get out of this?’' Frankness is essential to gain 
cooperation, and the personnel must be told what the object of 
the investigation is and how they will be affected by it. 

First of all, then, department heads should be called together 
and told that the object of the study is to place salaries on a 
fairer basis and to secure more equitable adjustments in the 
future. Shortcomings and difficulties in the past are pointed out. 
The department head must be sold on the program in order that 
he may be in a position to answer the questions of his subor- 
dinates. When this Jias been accomplished, a letter over the 
signature of the officer in charge of personnel is sent out to all 
employees. This letter should contain substantially the same 
information as that given to the department heads. 

Methods of making a job analysis. 

There are three possible methods of making a job analysis. 
The one used will depend largely on the particular organization 
and its problems, 

1. Questionnaires may be sent to the employees. When these 
are returned, doubtful points are discussed with them in personal 
interviews. Job specifications can then be made out, and the 
finished product handed to the department head for his approval. 

2. Another method is to send out,questionnaires to all em- 
ployees, including the department head, who is asked to give a 
description or analysis of typical jobs in his department and a 
list of names under each job. Any discrepancies between the 
employees’ descriptions, which have been sorted into what seem 
to be- typical positions, and those of the department head, are 

^ ironed out. Several representatives of each typical position are 
interviewed, and the facts of the analyses verified or corrected. 



Name Department _ 

Date Dept. Head - 

Position Section Head 


Person in direct charge of your work 

1. What cards or books do your work with? 

(Give ALL, even though kept in lead pencil or in pad 
form for your own convenience.) 

What files do you go to personally? 

2. From whom do you receive your work, and how? 
(That is, by messenger, go after it yourself, passed 

from next desk, etc.) 

To whom do you pass your finished work? 

3. AVrite a Complete Description of Your Daily 
Duties, stating how much of each kind, and how much 
time you give to each kind of work. (Continue on back 
of sheet if more space is needed.) 


4. Write a complete description of any other duties that 
occur periodically — weekly, monthly, annually, or at 
other intervals, even if irregular, ^tate also how much 
of each kind, and time given to each kind of work 


5. What written instructions have you? 

AA^hat copies of memorandums have you? 

AA^hat copies of circular letters have you? 

6. AA^ho does your work when you are away? 

AA'hose work do you do when he (or she) is away? 

7. Inst below any suggestions for improvement that you 
have, in: 

(a) Your own work J* 

(b) The work of others in your department 

(c) AA^ork of other departments that affects you 

(d) AA^'ork of other departments in general 


Fig. 147. — Job Analysis in Questionnaire Form. 
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Terxtative job descriptions can then be made and submitted to 
the department head for his approval 

3. A third method is to interview each employee at his desk, 
and ask him to describe his work. The advantage of this is that 
he has all books and records at hand and can refer to them as he 
talks. After the interview a job description is written by the 
interviewer and given to the employee for correction, after which 
a job specification is prepared and checked with the department 
head. The great advantage of this method is that it brings about 
a close contact with the employee; its weakness is that the de- 
partment head is left out of the picture until rather late in the 
day. 

In the average company a combination of these methods is 
used. A questionnaire (Figure 147) sent to all employees gives 
data on the duties and responsibilities of each job, the flow of 
the work, and the records involved. After these have been re- 
turned, questions of routine can be cleared up by interviews with 
the clerks concerned. Each analysis may then be submitted to 
the department head, and any points he and the clerk raise may 
be gone over and straightened out. Job specifications for each 
position must be written and passed to the department head 
for his approval on all points, including educational require- 
ments, experience, an(! promotional lines. 

Preparation o£ job classifications. 

The completion of the job analyses and specifications is only 
the initial step in installing a complete program of salary ad- 
ministration. After they have been secured they must be 
grouped, and a graded classification must be worked out for the 
whole organization. Such job classifications may be made in 
one of the following ways: 

1. Ask the department head to grade all the jobs in his de- 
partment. Corresponding positions are then selected in other 
departments, and jobs of equivalent value put in the same grade. 
The final classification must-be approved by each department 
head and by the executive oflBcers of the company. 

2. Have at least two competent persons study the job anal- 
yses and job specifications *f or the purpose of grouping typical 
positions in such a manner that each group possesses certain 
characteristics differentiating it from the others. From these 
groups grades of increasing importance can be established, which 

^ will continue to be correct irrespective of changes in personnel 
or in routine. After the grades have been established each job 
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is classified by each of the workers. When any disagreement 
concerning the proper classification arises it is settled, if possible, 
by further study of the job analysis and job specification. If 
agreement is still lacking the clerk is re-interviewed. The head 
of the department must approve the completed classification. 
If further questions arise, the job analyses and job specifications 
are referred to, and if there is still doubt, the department head 
and the two persons who made the classification all go back to 
the clerk to straighten out the matter. The success of this 
method depends both on the clearness and simplicity of the grade 
definitions and upon the ability, training, and background of the 
persons making the study. 

3. The third method is perhaps the most difficult, but if cor- 
rectly worked out, gives the most satisfactory results. Objec- 
tive factors which can be expressed quantitively, and are relative 
to all jobs, must be selected. These factors should serve to 
differentiate between grades. Weights are assigned to each fac- 
tor in the scale, and the total gives a grade score for each job. 
Gradings are checked against the relative importance of jobs 
within each department and between departments. In addition, 
they can be checked against promotional lines laid down for the 
jobs. The danger in this method is that* the factors and their 
weights, as well as the ratings themselves, are a matter of per- 
sonal opinion, and in order to minimize this source of error, the 
ratings should be made independently by several raters. 

Position classifications and group descriptions used by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
has worked out a complete classification of positions by de- 
partments, together with a description of the duties and 
responsibilities of each group. The works positions, by 
groups, are described as follows ^ : 

-* * 

Group VI. Administrative 

General')iVorks Manager 
Director, General ^Vorks Staff 
Works Manager 
Assistant Works Manager 

2 Roberts, E. B., 'Tosition Analysis and Classification,” Management^ 
Review, p. 207, 5uly, 1935. 
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These administer the broad manufacturing responsibility, uni- 
versally, functionally, or within a prescribed division of the 
manufacturing organization; by negotiation and arbitration bring 
into harmonious arrangement individual and divergent interests; 
promulgate general rules and procedures for the manufacturing 
organization as a whole, or within the limits of jurisdiction; 
shape broad plans and apply them. The position involves ex- 
ecutive responsibility of the first order for large or small groups 
of subordinates depending upon the sphere of activity. 

Group V. Executive 

Sup erint endent 
Captain of Police 
Assistant Superintendent 
General Foreman 

The function is that of the executive who translates plan into 
action, by the control of the direction in which those of the 
lower groups will apply their efforts, and the interpretation to 
them of the meaning or intent of the policy or procedure. They 
advise with superiors on policy and procedure reflecting to them 
broad knowledge of and experience with operating conditions. 

Group IV. Creative 

Supervisor, General Works Staff Manujacturing Engineer 
Supervisor, Works Manager’s Staff Maintenance Engineer 
Division Staff Supervisor Tool (Design) Engineer^ 

Assistant Division Staff Supervisor Plant Layout Engineer 
Test Engineer 

The function is that of the creation of material values. The 
positions call for familiarity with techniques and a breadth of 
conception of their application and withal the ability to dis- 
criminate and choose or reject. They observe phenomena by 
study of a manifold of situations, aKd collect data for the con- 
struction of patterns for use in formulating general procedures, 
thereby establishing standards of practice. Their influence ex- 
tends downward in the organization, carrying with it the tone of 
superiors, and upward to those superiors influencing the tone and 
character of the executive instructions that are promulgated in 
those higher groups to set policy in action. 

Under their technical leadership, the operation of the creation 
rof things is carried out by the hourly paid worjcers, the inte- 
grated result of which effort is to be recognized on this level. 
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However, the individual hourly paid jobs are of the skilled and 
unskilled groups. 

The function of the staff supervisors and engineers of this 
group is the accomplishment of that integration. 

Group III. Interpretive 

Foreman^ Assistant Foremanj 
Shipper^ Police Sergeant, Buyer, 

Office Manager, Secretary, Time 
and Motion Analyst, Chief Clerk 
(Chief of Clerical Section), Lay-- 
out Draftsman, Inspector 

These are jobs of interpretation. The function is to meet, 
classify, and cope with situations clearly recognized as within 
the scope of the established system. These things are done by 
applying the standards created in the higher groups. Those who 
function in this group must clearly see the situation in hand, and 
fit it into the established pattern. The work may involve sec- 
' ondary executive responsibility for the control of the efforts of 
large or small groups of workers. 

Group II. Skilled 

Production Clerk, Detail Drafts- 
man, Assistant Buyer, First ^ 

(Power Plant) Engineer, Process 
^ Demonstrator, Statistician, Sec- 

ond (Power Plant) Engineer, 

Secretary -Stenographer, Inter- 
viewer, Ledgerman, Stenogra- 
pher, Typist 

These are the jobs of skilled workers. The tasks require dis- 
crimination and choice, technique of hand or brain, and often 
artistry. • * 

Gr«up I. Unskilled 

Storekeeper, Shipping Clerk, 

Schedule Clerk, Order Stock 
Checker, Record Clerk, Tran- 
scribing . Clerk, Switchboard 
Tender, Store-Room Attendant, 

^ File Clerk, Duplicating Machine 1 

' Operator, Office Boy ( Girl) 
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The job is the accomplishment of assigned tasks in an estab- 
lished routine fashion. To function in these jobs, accuracy and 
dependability are necessary, but neither experience nor training 
is required. 

Establishment of salary schedules.® 

The next step in putting a system of salary administration into 
operation is setting the salary schedules for each level. Min- 
imum and maximum salaries must be assigned, together with in- 
termediate step rates. The range should be such that an average 
employee can progress from the minimum to the maximum figure 
in about three years. The range, spread, and the number of 
steps in it will depend in some measure upon the promotional pos- 
sibilities to the next level. Where these are plentiful the range 
can be smaller and the step rates fewer. In many companies 
the minimum salary for the lowest level of the classification is 
established first, and the remainder of the salaries are built up 
from that figure. Take the oflhce-boy grade as an example. 
The range will be narrow, and there will be at most two steps 
in it, because no one remains in this grade more than one year. 
Salaries will overlap from grade to grade; that is, the minimum 
salary of the next higlier grade will never be either the same as 
or a step higher than the maximum of the preceding group. 
Sometimes two grades will overlap almost completely, but in 
these cases wLen promotion from one grade to the next takes 
place, the clerk receives the next higher step rate, and not the 
minimum rate in the new classification. 

The salary limits as set for each grade must be checked with 
the market rates for positions falling within the grade to make 
sure of fairness to both the individual and the company. As a 
further check the salaries paid in the company for the grade 
should be charted to ensure that the limits embrace most of the 
cases. It is possible to check salaries with other companies using 
approximately the same classification, but this is usually not 
significant, because salaries depend to some extent upon location. 
It can only be done by calculating for -each grade its percentage 
over the minimum salary foj the lowest grade. After the salary 
limits have been established for each grade they must be sub- 
mitted first to the department heads and then to the executive 
officers for their approval. 


3 Adapted from Goldsmith, Dorothy B., op, cit. 
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Adjustments between present and proposed rates. 

The framework of salary administration has now been erected, 
but the skeleton has to be clothed and the system has to be 
applied. The first step will be to make up a chart by classifica- 
tions of salaries now being paid in the company. At each level 
the newly established minimum and maximum figures are indi- 
cated- A considerable number of cases appear below the min- 
imum, and a like number above the maximum. This is to be 
expected because of the large proportion of employees of less 
than two years’ service and the equally large proportion of more 
than ten years’ service. Those cases below the minimum are 
the easier to handle. They should, upon the installation of the 
plan, be brought up to the minimum for their grade. This must 
be done whether or not it means a large . increase. If an em- 
ployee is capable of holding a job in a certain grade, he deserves 
the minimum salary for that grade. The cases above the maxi- 
mum present a more difficult problem. Whenever possible the 
employee should be promoted to the next grade. If no positions 
are open and the employee is capable of promotion to the higher 
grade, he may be told that he is beyond the maximum and there- 
fore can have no further increase in that gfade, that no openings 
are available in the next grade at the moment, but that he will 
be in line for the next vacancy that occurs. 

The most difficult case of all is that in which the employee is 
doing his present job fairly satisfactorily, but is incapable of the 
work of a higher grade. Because of length of service his salary 
is beyond the limit of the grade. There can be no further 
increases if the plan is to function satisfactorily. On the other 
hand, there should be no cut in salary. In fairness to the em- 
ployee, he should be interviewed and the situation explained. 
He can be assured of the continuance of his job at his present 
rate of pay as long as his performance is satisfactory, but it must 
be made clear to him that further advance is blocked. He will 
then be free to seek employment elsewhere if he feels he can 
better himself. 

In companies which have adopted ^salary standardization the 
feeling is sometimes expressed that new clerks are hired at 
higher salaries than those experienced and giving performance 
on the job. To check on this for each grade of the classification, 
a salary chart by length of service should be prepared. Those 
employees who arc receiving exceptionally low or exceptionally 
high salaries fo^ their periods of service should be picked out 
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and investigated individually. Where the salary is too low and 
performance on the job is satisfactory, an immediate increase 
is advisable. Where the salary seems unreasonably high for the 
period of service, the case should be passed over in the next 
salary adjustment period. These cases are almost entirely due 
to a starting salary which is at too high a rate. 

Publication of salary classifications. 

Inasmuch as the personnel has previously been informed of 
what was being planned, the next step logically is to tell them 
what has been accomplished. Frankness on salary matters 
within reasonable limits of course is desirable. If the manage- 
ment feels that it has a fair and equitable system of salary ad- 
ministration, why should it not share that knowledge with its 
personnel? The classification should be made public, together 
with the minimum and maximum figures for each grade. Each 
employee is entitled to know in which grade he has been placed. 
If his salary brings him near the maximum of that grade, the 
knowledge acts as an incentive to him to prepare himself for 
promotion to a higher grade. Lines of promotion must be clear 
and available to each employee. While each individual should 
be given as much information as possible about his own position * 
and' his own possibilities, it is not wise to encourage curiosity 
about the specific grading and specific salary of other clerks. 
The complete list of jobs under each grade should not be made 
public but merely the definition of the grade, its salary limits, 
and the individuahs own position in relation thereto. It may be 
mentioned in passing that in fitting the clerk for the next higher 
grade, a periodic interview with each employee is most advis- 
able, Through this interview his interests and ambitions are 
ascertained and encouraged, and he can be given information 
and advice to aid him. 

Salary limits automatically set salaries for new clerks coming 
into the company. They will be hired at the minimum salary 
for the grade in which tSey afb placed. When clerks are 
promoted they will be given the minimum salary of the higher 
grade, or if it is an overlapping grade, the next step rate beyond 
their present one. This point should be emphasized. There is no 
reason for deferring the increase until the clerk has made good. 
The benefit of the promotion in improving morale and fostering 
loyalty to the company will be lost. The employee has earned 
the promotion. He has therefore earned the increased salary 
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which goes with it. It is reasonable to assume that he will suc- 
ceed in the new position — otherwise he would not have been 
picked for it. It should be understood, however, that if he does 
not make good on the job his salary will drop back to its old 
level. This knowledge acts automatically as a further incentive 
to do the new job well. 

Periodic review of job analyses. 

To keep jobs properly classified it is necessary to review the 
job analysis of each position periodically. It should, of course, be 
reviewed upon the request of the department head at any time. 
When new jobs are created, careful job specifications are made 
out, and with the approval of the department head, the position 
is assigned to its place in the classification. In reviewing any 
job analysis it is essential to do so without consideration of the 
incumbent of the position, especially if that incumbent is at the 
maximum salary limit of his group. 

There should also be machinery for checking on salary limits 
for each classification. The checks previously suggested, 
namely salaries in the open market and salary schedules of 
companies with a similar set-up, can be utilized for this purpose. 
In addition, it is wise to review annually ftost of living figures 
for the community, and if these have shown a considerable and 
sustained increase or decrease, the necessary adjustments should 
be made. 

While it is not a panacea for all ills and while its success is 
dependent in the last analysis upon careful and intelligent super- 
vision, proper salary administration is a step forward in bring- 
ing order into a field long controlled by individual bargaining, 
with its attendant ills, and in helping the employee to receive 
the return which he has earned, and the company the service to 
which it is entitled. 

Incentive compensation versus straight salary. Ever 
since Mr. F. W. Taylor pointed ©ut the desirability of ac- 
curately measuring the quality and quantity of production 
of every employee and compensating him either wholly or 
in part on a measured production basis, it has been the 
practice of an increasingly large number of manufacturing 
organizations to pay their factory workers on some sort of 
incentive wage plan. That the adoption of such meth- 
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ods has been of untold advantage to both the employer and 
the employee needs no reiteration here. 

Prior to about 1925 only scattered attempts were made 
to apply the principles of incentive compensation to ofl&ces, 
owing primarily to the assumption — ^which has since proved 
to be quite without foundation — that both of&ce work and 
office workers were somehow “different.” It is true, to be 
sure, that in many offices, particularly those of small or 
moderate size, the same employee does many different kinds 
of work. It does not follow, however, that it is imprac- 
ticable to install incentive compensation methods in other 
situations where the work is more specialized and can 
readily be measured. During the last ten years, more and 
more concerns have found it both practical and desirable 
to adopt some t 3 rpes of extra incentive or bonus plan in com- 
pensating their office workers. The results in almost every 
case have been increased earnings for the employees and a 
decreased cost to the company per unit of work performed. 

How to establifih clerical standardization. Although, 
several rather complicated and quite scientific methods have 
been used in various offices, a simpler approach to the work 
of standardizing clerical activities, which must precede the 
installation of a premium or piece-rate compensation plan 
such as is outlined below, is often used. It will be noticed 
that this method includes the making of what is essentially 
a Job analysis of office positions. 

The steps to be taken are outlined below. ' 

1. The first step toward standardization is to have the 
clerk make a record of all his work for several days. The 
clerk should record the kind of work done, the time started, 
the time completed, and every operation. It is very impor- 
tant to caution the clerk to record* all interruptions and to 
make the record as detailed as possible. If the clerk at any 
time has no work or spends time on personal needs, he 
should mark this as “idle time.” 

2. The office manager should look over these records 
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very carefully to get a general idea of the clerk’s work. 
Some of the points to be looked for are: Is the clerk doing 
only such work as he should? Is he interrupted very often? 
Does all the work flow to him in a regular manner or does 
the work come to him spasmodically? 

3. The next thing for the oflBce manager to do is to sep- 
arate the standard operations that are expected to appear 
from day to day from the other, miscellaneous operations. 
He should then consider each of the standard operations to 
determine the units. In standardizing order writing, for 
instance, it may be best to consider the entire order as a 
unit, or, if the number of items per order varies a great deal, 
it may be fairer to use the number of items per order as a 
unit. 

4. After the unit has been determined, the offlce manager 
should outline each operation, and describe exactly what 
the operation consists of and what the unit is. This is then 
given to the clerk and explained to him carefully. All un- 

, standardized or miscellaneous work should be placed in the 
“Miscellaneous” column, with an explanation of the work 
in the “Detail” column. 

5. At the end of the week the office manager should 
figure the total minutes, the units, and the units per minute 
for each operation as shown on the clerical production time 
sheet. From his own experience and from the experience 
of his department head, he should consider whether this 
unit per minute is about what an average clerk should pro- 
duce. Whenever the figure seems extremely high or ex- 
tremely low, an immediate investigation should be started 
with a view to determining^what is wrong, so that the faults 
may be corrected. 

6. After the office manager is satisfied that all faults re- 
garding the operations of the clerk have been corrected and 
that the clerk is working at a fair average speed, he should 
then consider this average speed figure in units per hundred 
as standard time. In determining this unit or standard 
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time the office manager should allow about 6 or 8 per cent 
for idle time or recreation. Whenever possible, the clerk 
should have standardized work only. If there are several 
in a department, perhaps one clerk will do all unstandard- 
ized operations. 

7. If the office manager wishes to establish a premium or 
bonus system, there are various methods of doing this: 
He can establish a rate per piece or per unit, thus placing 
the standardized work on a straight piecework basis. He 
can use the unit as a method of raising a clerk’s pay, or of 
establishing different rates of pay according to the output. 
Or, he can compute the difference between the standard 
time and allow a bonus for this saving of time. For ex- 
ample, a girl may be guaranteed a salary of $18 per week. 
During the week she works 2000 minutes on work for which 
the standard time is 2400 minutes. The girl saves 400 
minutes, and therefore is paid a bonus based on a certain 
amount per minute saved. 

Specific example* of incentive compensation methods. , 
The following cases illustrate a number of specific applica- 
tions of incentive compensation methods. 

Bookkeeping-machine operation. For an average of 
350 postings a day the bookkeeping-machine operator re- 
ceives a bonus of $7 per month in addition to her regular 
salary; for each 50 postings over 350 she receives $3.50 
extra. A penalty of 25 cents per error is charged the oper- 
ators when they are directly responsible for the error. The 
operators average from $17 .to $24 extra per month. 

Dictaphone operation. A bonus is paid based on the 
total number of square inches of typed material produced 
by the group. The bonus is calculated as follows: 

Total output — (4100 •x No. of Operators) 

^ = %■ 

4100 X No. of Operators 

% X Total wages of Operators in department 

Dollars of 

No. of Operators X 2 bonus per 

Operator 
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Example: 

(Total output) 
28,000 

7.500 

= 36% 

20.500 


(4100 X five Operators) 

20,500 = 7,500 

(Total wages) 

$90.00 X .36 

= $3.24 (Bonus) 

5X2 


Operators who are absent lose their share of the bonus 
for the week of absence. 

Invoice writing. Fifteen hundred impressions' constitute 
a standard number for one week’s work. The total num- 
ber of impressions made is counted by the use of a cyclom- 
eter attached to each type-writer. A bonus of 41/2 cents 
per 100 impressions over 15,000 a week is paid, with one 
and one half cents deducted for each error. 

Example: Payment to be made to Miss Blank. 


Cyclometer reading at the beginning of the week . . . 

Cyclometer reading at the end of the week 

Kct cyclometer impressions made during the week 

I.oss standard production ^ — 

Balance for which bonus is paid 

Gross bonus at AVi cents per 100 

Less six errors at l^k cents each 


40.000 

64.000 

24.000 

15.000 
9,000 
$4.05 

,09 


Net bonus 


$3.96 


’ Punching tabulating cards. Operations are divided mto 
three classes, depending on the difficulty of the reports in- 
volved, and a bonus rate is established for production above 
the standard in each class. This bonus rate increases from 
1 cent to 24 cents per hour. Bonuses are paid every four 
weeks on the regular pay day, and are based on records for 
the entire period, great' value being attached to sustained 
output for a month. Five per cent of the bonus earned for 
the entire bonus period of four weeks is deducted for each 

day’s absence. , 

Where errors occur, a deduction of five cards for each 

error is made from the class in which the error occurs, before 
figuring the bonus. This applies to cards incorrectly 
punched and d£tected after leaving the operator s desk. 
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Methods and experience of a large clerical organization. 

Transcribing cylinders. For transcribing cylinders the 
company has established a standard task of 2000 points per 
week and a rate of 11.25 per 100 points net. When a new 
operator is put on the pay roll she is given $25 per week 
minimum guaranty for four weeks. If she produces in ex- 
cess of 2000 points net, she is given all she earns. If less, 
she receives her $25 per week. At the end of four weeks, 
the guaranty is withdrawn and she is paid at the rate of 
$1.25 per 100 points for her net production up to 3000 points 
per week. When 3000 points net per week (“the point of 
participation”) has been reached, the rate is automatically 
reduced to 75 cents per 100 points. 

Figures for other operations are summarized below. 

Typing, including cards, listing, straight copy work, form let- 
ters, and addressing envelopes. Hate, 90 cents per 100 cyclom- 
eter points net. Four weeks’ guaranty, $17. Standard task, 
1900 points net. Point of participation, 2700 points net. Rate 
for excess production, 60 cents per 100 points. 

Addressing envelopes. For addressing envelopes from letters < 
written by transcribers, the rate is $1.25 per 100 cyclometer 
points net. Four weeks’ guaranty, $17. Standard task, 1360 
points net. Point of participation, 1900 points net. Rate for 
excess production, 75 cents per 100 points net. 

Speed-o-feeder. Speed-o-feeder addressing envelopes from 
cards or lists. Rate, 22 cents per 199 envelopes. Point of par- 
ticipation, 11,000 envelopes net. Rate for excess production, 15 
cents per 100 envelopes. 

Penalty for errors. The penalty for errors is 5 per cent 
of the daily production per 100 typographical errors and for 
each letter which, due to the operator’s carelessness, must 
be rewritten. " *■ 

Results obtained. The two mast frequently voiced ob- 
jections to compensation, on a measured production basis 
are the tendency of the management to cut rates and the 
tendency of the workers to indulge in harmful speeding. 
This company believes it has eliminated these two diffi- 
culties by establishing for each operation a “point of par- 
ticipation.” This point represents a good, ^steady, day-in- 
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day-out production for a fast worker. Workers are given 
the regular rate calculated weekly until this point is reached. 
After passing the point of participation they are paid 
roughly 60 per cent of the standard rate. The company is 
interested in keeping its workers. It does not want them 
to injure themselves through over-exertion or nervous 
strain. For these reasons a part of the incentive is re- 
moved when the point which is regarded as a fast week’s 
work is reached. 

Under this plan the transcribers’ production increased 27 
per cent. Cost decreased 16 per cent. All the workers 
earned more than their former salaries. Typing cost de- 
creased 28 per cent. Some of the typists more than doubled 
their .production. Approximately 15 per cent of the work- 
ers regularly exceed the point of participation. Some of 
the transcribers earn as high as $40 per week regularly. 
The average is $32. Previously they were being paid from 
$25 to $27.50. Several typists, who were earning $17 and 
$18 under the old system, have earned ,4.s high as $30 per 
'week under the new system. The average is $22. 

A questionnaire to which no signature was required indi- 
cated that 85 per cent of the workers were in favor of the 
plan. The remaining 15 per cent were not hostile, but 
wduld be as well satisfied with straight salary work. None 
reported any feeling of strain. 

Other forms of extra compensation. In many offices, 
particularly in those where the nature of the work is such 
that measured production methods of compensation are not 
practical, other plans of extra compensation are in force. 
For example, one well-knqjvn company has in operation 
among its branch offices what is known as a “gain-sharing 
system.” Under this system each branch of the company 
works out a per dollar cost of doing business for its territory. 
These costs are a total of what it considers average good 
management can produce. To these costs, 2 V 2 per cent is 
arbitrarily added, and any savings under these total costs 
are divided equally between the company and the branch 
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office, if the amount does not exceed 25 per cent of the 
total salaries, or 25 per cent of the individual salaries. This 
gain is distributed among the office or clerical employees in 
the branch, more or less according to salaries, but more 
particularly to the individual employees producing the best 
results. Gains in excess of 25 per cent, or losses, are carried 
forward, and, if not absorbed, are dropped on a six-months’ 
cycle. 

Annual bonuses are also in wide use among business con- 
cerns, particularly in banks and financial institutions. 
Such bonuses are usually based either on length of service 
or salary, or on a combination of these factors. 

Conclusions regarding incentives. Whatever one may 
think about the theoretical desirability of paying a bonus 
to get something done which employees should be expected 
to do without additional reward, the fact is that everyone, 
from executives to the lowest-paid employee in the organ- 
ization, responds to the spur of an incentive. In dollars 
and cents the amount of the bonus may not seem at first 
thought to be worth the effort. Yet when it is considered 
in the light of the proportion that it bears to the total 
earnings of the employee in question, the reason for its 
good effect becomes more apparent. Thus, an opportunity 
to earn $1.50 extra a week may not seem of much con- 
sequence to the department head whose salary is $5000 a 
year. To the employee receiving $30 a week, however, such 
a bonus is equal to 5 per cent of her salary. An oppor- 
tunity offered to the department head to increase his in- 
come 5 per cent would certainly be regarded favorably, and 
the same psychological laws that govern his reaction moti- 

vfl.f.fi fAplino”S nf flip wnrlrpr 



CHAPTER XXV 


Supervision of Office Employees 


In the preceding chapters the principles, methods, pro- 
cedures, and techniques "with which the practical office man- 
ager should be familiar have been discussed in some de- 
tail. A knowledge of all of these matters is essential to 
success in office-management work. Yet a person who has 
only a knowledge of office system, routine, and operations, 
no matter how complete it may be, can never successfully 
fill the position of office manager. The manager also must 
be an executive. Every office executive has the two-fold 
job of getting out the work and handlii'g human relations. 

The average person craves leadership. Most people want 
a leader to follow. All humanity is made up of leaders and 
followers. The followers are legion, but good leaders are 
scarce. The person with ability to lead has no difficulty in 
finding willing followers. But people will not willingly fall 
in line behind a superior who does not lead. 

Unfortunately, space limitations make it impossible to 
present a full discussion of the principles and technique of 
supervision here, despite its obvious practical importance. 
This chapter, therefore,Js confined, to a brief discussion of 
the essentials of leadership, together with a statement of 
the qualifications necessary to successful supervision of the 
work of others. 

What supervision involves. Literally, supervision means 
looking over or overseeing, and its object is to get the work 
done on scheduled time and as economically as possible. 
Simple as this may sound, it is in itself a large order — larger ^ . 
in fact than the average office supervisor is able to handle ^ 
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satisfactorily. A brief examination of some of the more 
important factors involved in supervision will make the rea- 
sons for this statement clear. 

Supervision involves, first of all, a knowledge of the ex- 
tent and limits of the authority and responsibility inherent 
in the position or granted to the individual who is to super- 
vise. The necessity for clearly defining authority and re- 
sponsibility has been stressed so frequently in previous 
chapters that it is almost trite to repeat it here. Yet no- 
where is it more important that authority and responsi- 
bihty be clearly defined than in the field of office manage- 
ment. Unfortunately, the office manager himself sometimes 
suffers because of the lack of a clear definition of his own 
work. He may be held responsible, for example, for the 
general cleanliness of the office, yet the contractor whose 
employees do all such work may feel that his primary re- 
sponsibility is to the purchasing agent who signed the origi- 
nal contract or to the treasurer who pays him each month. 

No matter whalf his own position and problems in this- 
respect may be, however, the office manager should be sure 
that he does not impose similar burdens on his subordi- 
nates. If, for example, the nature of the business is such 
that skeleton staffs of the various office service sections, 
such as the central stenographic, the duplicating, the mail- 
and-messenger, and the elevator service, must be main- 
tained after hours, either regularly or periodically, the 
office manager should delegate to one person the responsi- 
bihty for all such activities. To allow each section to func- 
tion independently under such circumstances is to invite 
internal disagreement, w*ith ccnsequent jeopardy to the 
work. The first essential of leadership, therefore, is the 
ability to assign authority and responsibility clearly and 
definitely. 

Second, proper supervision involves a thorough knowl- 
edge on the part of the supervisor of the work to be done. 
Again, this point may seem trite and elementary, yet in 
practice it is by no means always observed. While the 
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highest management executives naturally do not expect 
the department heads to be familiar with every detail of 
every activity carried on in their departments, they have 
every right to expect them to know quite specifically what 
is going on. 

As an important department head, the office manager 
should mak? it his business to keep closely in touch with 
all the activities of his department, so that when he is 
asked, perhaps quite unexpectedly, what the company’s 
practice is in a given matter or why a certain thing is done 
in a particular way, he can answer without hesitation. An 
executive or supervisor who must rely on an assistant to 
supply the salient facts about a matter over which he has 
control soon loses the respect of his superiors and of his 
subordinates. 

While other qualities are essential, of course, a thorough 
knowledge of the work is an all-important point to be borne 
in mind in the selection of a supervisor. It is highly de- 
sirable, for example, that the person in charge of a cen- 
"tralized stenographic transcription department be an experi- 
enced stenographer or operator herself. The office manager 
should make it his business to check up periodically on the 
details of the work for which each supervisor is responsible, 
in order to see that each one is fully familiar with what is 
going on in his own section. 

Third, good supervision involves an appreciation of the 
relative importance of current and pending work. An in- 
dustrial engineer once said that all business operations con- 
sist of two kinds of details, symptomatic and routine. The 
intelligent and experienced .executive knows almost instinc- 
tively into which class any given matter falls; if super- 
visors do not know, it is one of the prime duties of the office 
manager to teach them as quickly as possible. A good 
sense of proportion is as important in business and in life 
— as, for instance, a good sense of humor. 

Specific cases with which both the office manager and the 
supervisor are familiar, and which are taken directly from 
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incidents in the day's business, provide the best object 
lessons, if any are needed. For example, a supervisor may 
report to the office manager her inability to complete cer- 
tain work on time. Two essential questions should be 
settled at once; first, the importance of the uncompleted 
work and second, the cause of the delay. If time is not 
an especially important factor, or if the delay was caused 
by the unexpected and temporary absence of an employee, 
the matter may be regarded as routine. If, on the other 
hand, the work must be finished by a given hour or if the 
department is constantly behind schedule, and if this situ- 
ation is merely one of a number of similar cases that have 
occurred recently, then the matter obviously is one that 
requires immediate attention and thorough investigation. 
More than one office manager has suffered a serious loss in 
standing in the eyes of his superiors because he has neg- 
lected to make sure that his immedia!te subordinates had the 
proper appreciation of the relative importance of current 
and pending work 

Fourth, supervision involves the ability to get along well 
with others — ^including superiors and subordinates. One of 
the practical problems involved here is to strike the proper 
balance between being too strict and being too lenient. 
Good discipline is essential, of course, in any organization. 
The strict disciplinarian, however, is more likely to receive 
obedience rather than cooperation. The lenient supervisor, 
on the other hand, often does not have the real respect of 
his subordinates. The best supervisors — and executives — 
are those who have the confidence, cooperation, and respect 
of their superiors, associates, ai^d subordinates. 

An essential quality for getting along well with others is 
the ability— and willingness — to 'see both sides of a situ- 
ation. All too often Supervisors thoughtlessly disregard 
the responsibilities, feelings, or ideas of others, and then 
wonder why they do not seem to get along well with them. 
The supervisor may know at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
for example, that rush work is coming through that will 
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make it necessary for certain employees to work overtime 
that evening. However, instead of letting her subordi- 
nates know promptly— before lunch perhaps — she says 
nothing until four or half past in the afternoon, when she 
lets it be known that certain employees must stay over- 
time. Naturally they resent such late notice, and if the 
practice becomes a habit, they may begin to make excuses 
for not staying, thus embarrassing the supervisor and her 
superior as well. 

Fifth, the supervisor must be able to teach others. Refer- 
ence was made in a previous chapter to the fact that training 
office employees necessitates not only a thorough knowl- 
edge of the work, but also the ability to impart that knowl- 
edge to others. Patience is also essential to success in all 
such work. 

One common fault, which the office manager constantly 
must guard against, is the tendency of supervisors to as- 
sume that employees understand just what to do after some 
procedure has been explained to them^ once, or twice at 
'the most. While constant reiteration should not be neces- 
sary, the average mind can absorb and hold only a rela- 
tively few simple instructions given at one time. Thus 
for the supervisor to spend the first half-day with a new 
clerk going over the work, to make a brief check-back a day 
or two later, and then to assume that the clerk is trained — 
or that at least she certainly should be — is to expect the 
impossible. Whenever the office manager has reason to 
believe that this is being done, quite unintentionally, per- 
haps, he should query the supervisor carefully as to exactly 
what steps are being taken Jio trainmew employees, empha- 
sizing the fact that successful training is a relatively slow 
process which necessitated going back over the same ground 
a number of times. _ ' 

Last, the supervisor should fairly represent — not misrep- 
resent — the viewpoint of the management. Some super- 
visors are prone to lay the blame on “the management” 
when an unwelcome order must be given or a penalty im- 
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posed. While it is of course true that the management 
must accept the final responsibility for all decisions, it is 
manifestly unfair to lay the blame at its door for something 
for which it is not responsible. A supervisor, for ex- 
ample, may have neglected to have certain work completed 
when it was due, solely because of inertia or procrastination. 
Realizing the vulnerabihty of her own position, she blames 
“the management” for demanding that the work be gotten 
out immediately. 

The office manager himself must be especially careful 
to represent fairly the viewpoint of the management. In 
most cases the office manager is the contact point between 
the executive officers on the one hand and the supervisors 
and employees on the other. He is frequently informed of 
management decisions having to do with policy and then 
given the responsibility of interpreting them to those af- 
fected. In such cases, of course, he must be sure, not only 
that he fully understands the executive viewpoint and the 
reasons for it, but 9 ,lso that he interprets it fairly to others. 
There is, perhaps, no one person in the organization who has* 
a greater opportunity to reflect the viewpoint of the man- 
agement correctly and fairly to the employees than the 
office manager. 

Ten things that an office worker expects of a supervis6r. 
In his book Practical Office Supervision^ Mr. Glenn Gar- 
diner outlines, in question form, ten ways in which a super- 
visor is obligated to the office workers under him: 

1. Respect. Do I enjoy the respect of each individual under 
me? Have I done any specific thing — by act or word — to demon- 
strate conclusively to each person -that I respect him or her? 

2. Open-mindedness. Am I glad to have subordinates come 
to me with their suggestions? Am I ever stubborn about accept- 
ing a viewpoint of any- of my subordinates? Do I listen 
patiently, and without annoyance, when a subordinate presents 
an idea with which I disagree? 

3. Understanding. Does each person understand fully how 

^ Gardiner, Glenn L., Practical Office Supervision. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1929. 
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I feel about him? Does each person know what I expect him 
to do in order to win advancement? Have I sat down with 
each person and had a full and frank talk with him about him- 
self, his work, and myself? Do I do this at least twice a year? 

4. Approachability. Do subordinates approach me timidly? 
Do I consciously try to make it easy for my subordinates to 
take up personal matters with me? When a subordinate ap- 
proaches me with something on his mind, do I keep him standing 
waiting until I finish the task immediately at my hand, or do 
I give him my attention at once? Do I ever avoid the approach 
of a subordinate by putting on a busy air? 

5. Self-control. Do I indulge in arguments with subordi- 
nates? Do I ever let my personal grouches affect my manner of 
dealing with my people? Can I control myself under trying 
and irritable circumstances? Do I ever lose my temper? 

6. Promises. Do I ever make promises, the fulfillment of 
which is dependent upon the approval or act of someone above 
me? Do I ever make a promise with the intention of finding 
some logical way out of it before the time to keep it arrives? 
Do I ever have to be reminded by my subordinates of promises 
I have made to them? 

7. Patience. Do I become irritable when subordinates do 
^not live up to the letter of my expectations? Am I willing to 

repeat instructions to subordinates who are slow to grasp new 
ideas? Am I greatly annoyed by minor mistakes? 

8. Fairness. Do I allow personal likes or dislikes to alter my 
treatment of individuals? Do I have any special arrangements 
or> dealings with individuals that I could not explain logically 
and satisfactorily to others under my supervision? Am I honest 
and impartial under all circumstances? 

9. Reasonableness. Do I ask my subordinates to do things I 
would not care to do myself? Do I assign tasks I have never 
actually done myself? Do I give careful consideration to the 
amount of work I can reasonably expect a subordinate to turn 
out? Do I require greater speed and -^accuracy of workers than 
is absolutely necessary? T>cPl reqtiire anyone to put in more 
overtime than I do myself? 

10. Loyalty. Do I put my personal interests ahead of the 
interests of my workers? Do I acccpl full responsibility for tlie 
mistakes of my department, 'or do I lay the blame on individuals 
under me? Am I as sincerely loyal to my subordinates as I want 
them to be to me? 


These are searching questions which merit the thought- 
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ful consideration of every person who occupies a supervisory 
position in an office, whether he be the head messenger or 
the office manager himself. Collectively, they center atten- 
tion on the essential point of this chapter, namely, that the 
guiding principle to the successful supervision of office 
workers is leadership rather than autocracy. 
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